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There was however a third way of disposing of the corpses 
of criminals, viz. they were allowed to be buried, but not 
in Attica. The sentence passed on Archeptolemus and Anti- 
phon, who had been found guilty of treason, contained the 
clause : ‘That they be delivered to the Eleven,—that it shall 
not be lawful to bury Arch. and Ant. at Athens, or in any 
land of which the Athenians are masters!.' This sentencé 
was in all probability in Craterus cuvaywy) > wydiopatov 
(cf. Harpocr. s.v. “Avdpwv). Caecilius most likely copied it 
thence and so it found its way into the Lives of the x Orators 
wrongly ascribed to Plutarch (ndiopa xa 6 okey ’Avti- 
davra xpOnvat 6 Katxldyos maparéBeta). To the same law 
Euryptolemus refers in his speech in favour of the generals 
after the battle of Arginusae, ‘that if any one either betray 
the state or steal what is holy, he shall be tried in a court 
of justice, and if condemned, shall be refused burial in Attica *.’ 
And we learn from Lycurgus c. Leocr. 113°, that traitors 
' might be proceeded against even after their death; this was 
done at least in the case of Phrynichus: condemnation was 
formally passed upon him, his bones were dug up and cast 
out of Attica, and those who had pleaded for him were like- 
wise refused burial within the boundaries of Attica. The same 
refusal of burial in Attica seems to me to have been the lot 
of those who were proceeded against by an eisangelia and 


1 rotrow ériphOn rois &vdexa wapado0#- 
pat...xal uh étetvar Oda: Apx. xal 'Avr. 
"AOtwnor pnd? Sons ’AOnraio xparoier. 
(Plut.] vitae x oratt. p. 8383p; of. vit. 
Antiph. eloayyeNOels 82 éddw Kal rots 
ray wpodortw UraxGels dwireslos Arados 
Eppley. 

2 édy ris 9} Thy wédkw rpodidg 7 Td 
lepd xXéwry, xpOévra dv Sixaornply, dp 
Karayrwo0y, uh tadpiwa ev ra’ Arruxg; 
ef. Stob. Floril. ii, p. 68, Meineke 
Kal Zwxpdrny wey éwawoiow, Sray éme- 
AapBarbpevos 'AOnvaluy Aéyy of pev 
yap orparnyol éf' ols xadd\wwifovrat 
vrepdpios refaupévar elol.—Diod. Sic. 
xvi. 25, of 5¢ Aoxpol ri» dvalperw ob 
ovyxwpoivres, dwdxpiow ESwxay Sri rapa 


waot rots “EX\not Kxowds vduos éorlp 
ardgous arecBat rods lepoovdous. 

3 cal Yydlt{era: 6 SHuos Kpirlov el- 
wévros Tov per vexpdv kplvew wpodoolas, 
kay Séty wpodéryns dy ev rH xwpe 
reOdpba, rd re dora atroi dvoptta 
kal étoplaa: fiw ris ’Arrixfjs, Srws dp 
Bh Kéyras dv ry xwpa unde Ta dora 
Tod Thy Xwpay kal rhyv rhrw rpodWdrros, 
and § 114,115 ébnglcavro 52 cal édy 
dwodtoyavral ruves wept roi rereXevrn- 
xéros, day Gd@ 6 TeOvynxds, évdxous elvac 
cal rovrouvs tots atro:s éririplots...wad 
rods dmodoyounévous twrép atroi "Apl- 
orapxoy cal "AdetixA\éa dwéxreqay xal 
vd’ dy TH xwpg Tapfwa éwérpeway, 
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condemned by a court or the assembly of the people, as I have 
attempted to show in a paper printed in the Journal of Philol. 
No. 7, p. 105: adywvilopéevp xal xuvSuvevovts ov povoy rept 
@avatovu—arr vwrép rod éEopicOivas nai amobavovra pnde év 
TH watpids tapnvas Hyper. pro Lyc.c. 16; cf. pro Eux. c. 31 
tov 6é xataxdOévta eis TO iepov Tov Snuouv KeXevoavTos pnd ev 
tH ‘Arrucyh Sei reOapOar and Aesch. iii, 252 érepos & (i.e. 
Leocrates) mpq@nv aor’ eionyyérXOn nal toa ai Widot ave 
eyevovto’ ei 5é pla povoy petérecey Umepdpior dy. “E€opltew 
and vUzepopitew are used in this sense of throwing the corpse 
beyond the frontier after sentence of death has been executed. 
Thus Suidas (s. v. varepopiov) explains vmepdpioy 76 odpa pipas 
by pdxpov amd ris médews or £m Tav Spwv; and vrrepopivew 
is used in the sense of removing the instruments of homicide 
beyond the frontier (Aesch. iii. 244; Pausan. vi. 11. 6; Poll. 
vill, 120). The whole proceeding is illustrated by Plut. 
Phocion c. 37’: Phocion’s enemies decreed that his dead 
body should be excluded from burial within the boundaries 
of the country and that none of the Athenians should light 
a funeral pile. None of his friends, therefore, ventured to 
concern himself about the corpse, but a certain Conopion who 
used to do these offices for hire, carried it beyond Eleusis and 
procuring fire from over the frontier of Megara burned it. 

Prof. G. F. Schoemann’ mentions the refusal of burial in 


1 rots éyOpots ESote wal 7d gdpa rob 
Puxiwvos éoploar xal unde wip evadoat 
pndidva mrpds rhy radhy ’AOnvalwy. 8d 
Pliros per ovdeis érdruynoey dyacOa rod 
oduaros, Kwewriwy 56 ris swoupye 
elOicpévos ra Totaita pico Komobévra 
Tov vexpdv brép Thy ’Edevciva rip \aBuw 
éx ris Meyapixijs Exavoev; cf. Diod. 
Sic. xviii. 67 3:4 38€ ris Tou Kwvrelov 
wécews xara rd wdrpiow 00s roy Blov 
carahioarres epiignoary Arado wdyres 
éx raw ris ’Arrixis 8puw and Corn. 
Nep. Phoc, 6. See also Valesius on 
Harpocr. s.v. dpyds’ Helladius Be- 
santinous iii. Sr: dpyds wer Kowds Prot 
wadcoa 1 yi, Gon émirhdcca wpds Kaprov 
yords. dpydia dé idiws éxddouy ol “Abn- 


vaton Thy ralvy Oeaty dveiuévyny tis 'Ar- 
rixjs peragu xal ris Meyapldos. In 
eum locum projiciebantur sacrilegi et 
proditores, quos in agro Attico sepeliri 
jus non erat. Teles quidam in libro 
de exilio ap. Stobaeum serm. 158 odk 
dndeés ydp ris ray ’Arrixay dvyddwe 
AoSopounévou rivds avrov cal Aéyorros, 
aAX’ obde radhoy ev 77 l3ig, GAN’ Wowep 
ol docBeis ’"AOnvalwy dv ry Meyapicf, 
Gowep nev ody, Epn, ol eboeBeis Meyapéw» 
éy ry Meyapexg. 

* Griech. Alterth. ii. p. 508: Ver- 
weigert wurde ein Grab in der Heimath 
nur schweren Verbrechern: solche 
wurden, weun sie schon begraben und 
erst nachher schuldig befunden waren, 
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Attic soil and the throwing of the bodies of criminals down the 
barathrum, without attempting to determine when the one 
was done rather than the other. It seems to me, however, 
that we are not without evidence to settle this point. These 
two practices existed side by side at the time the generals 
were brought to trial after the battle of Arginusae. For 
Euryptolemus quotes two laws by which they could be tried: 
the decree of Cannonus’ ordering, ‘that. if any one wrong the 
people of the Athenians, he shall plead his cause in chains 
before the people and, if condemned as guilty, shall be put to 
death and thrown into the barathrum,’ and the law against 
traitors and sacrilegious men, which orders that such should 
be tried in a court of justice and if condemned, shall be refused 
burial in Attica. But since the practice of casting into the 
barathrum is not mentioned after that trial, whilst the law 
against traitors, refusing them burial in Attica, was in force 
shortly before (in 411) and continued to be so ever after that 
time, the conclusion may be drawn, that some time after the 
trial of the generals the practice of throwing the bodies of 
eriminals into the barathrum was discontinued. Other cir- 
cumstances which point to the same conclusion, will present 
themselves in the course of our inquiry. 

We have an instance recorded of the substitution at Sparta 
of a kind of burial for the throwing of a corpse into a pit, 
in the case of Pausanias. The Spartans relented, the intention 
of casting his body into the Caeadas was abandoned, and he 
was buried somewhere near according to Thucydides, whilst 
according to Aelianus who quotes from Epitimides, they cast 
his corpse out of the country *. 


auch wieder ausgegraben und iiber 
die Grenze geschafft: Hingerichtete 
wurden bisweilen an einen dazu 
bestimmten Platz, eine Schlucht, wie 
das Barathron bei Athen war, hinge- 
worfen. 

18 xedredea, édy ris roy "AOnvalup 
Shuoy ddixy, Sedeuévowy drodixely dy rH 
Shuy, xal dy xarayrwoby ddixely, drro- 
Oavévra els TO Bdpadpoy éuBrnOjrvas Xen. 


Hell. i. 7, 20, 

* Thue. i. 184: xal éfaxGels drébave 
wapaxpyua® Kal avroy éué\Ancay pdr 
els roy Ka:d8ay, obrep rovs xaxodpyous, 
éuBddr(xw Execra ote wAnoloy wou 
xaropvfa:, Ael. V.H. iv. 7: Aaxedacudrcoe 
Tlavcavlay pnoiloayra ov pbvoy Aws 
dréxreway, GAA yap Kal roy vexpor 
étéBador abrot éxrés raw Spur. 
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Lysias* has the following in his speech against Eratos- 
thenes: ‘And when his (i.e. Polemarchus’) dead body was 
carried away from prison, although we had three houses, they 
(i.e. the Thirty Tyrants) did not allow him to be buried from 
any one of them, but having hired a shed, there they laid 
out the corpse.’ The regular mode of procedure would have 
been for the relations or friends to remove the body from 
prison and bury him; thus Crito provided for Socrates’ burial 
(Plat. Phaedo, p. 115 pD.&.”); but here as in some other 
instances, the Thirty Tyrants themselves had the corpses laid 
out and the interment arranged, probably to prevent a gather- 
ing of the relatives and friends of the deceased. Yet without 
these a funeral was not tad) voprfouévn, and Lysias calls those 
who were buried in this way atddous*. 

When on the other hand burial within the boundaries of 
Attica was forbidden, the corpses were probably carried out 
from prison by the (epa mvAn to where the Snyos lived and 
there they were exposed. Thus Leontius as he was -walking 
up from the Piraeus and approaching the northern wall from 
the outside, observed some dead bodies on the ground and 
the executioner standing by them‘. Thence the relations or 
friends, I suppose, removed the corpses to bury them beyond 
the frontier or commissioned others to do so; it is a significant 
fact that a man like Conopion could make a trade of providing 
such burial for pay. 


1 yal éredh drepépero éx rot secu 
rnplou reOveus, Tpiwy Tutv olkiaw ovody 
dt obdeplas elacay étevexOjva:, ddAd 
KNelovoy pusOwodpere wpotlerro avrov. 
g 18. 

3 Ard Oappety re xph xal pdvat rovpov 
owpa Odrray, xal Odwrew otrws orus 
&y cor ploy F xal pddcora try vburpor 
elya:. 

3 Aesch. iii. 2385 for 82 xa avrot 
Tuy rpidxovr’ éyévovro, ol—xal ovd’ él 
ras tadds xal éxpopds ray redevrnody- 
ry eluv Tos rpocikovras wapayerécOac; 
for ris ragdys rh» éwiné\ccay. rapadl- 
SocOas elxds dors rots olxelas Dem. xliv. 


82.—Lys. xii. 21 ofroe ydp—roddods 
3’ ddlkws dwroxrelvavres drdpous érolncas, 
and 96 ovdé rags THs voussouévns elacay 
Tuxe. 

4 Aedyrios & 'Aydalwros drwy éx 
Tlecpasis bwd vo Bédpeoy retxos éxros 
alcOdueros vexpods mapa Try Ssyuly 
xeyuévous eto. Rep. iv. p. 439 8, of. 
Plut. Them. 22 wAnoloy 82 ris olkias 
xareoxetacew éy MeN ry 7d lepdy, od vir 
Ta cupara raw Savarounévuy ol Shysoe 
awpoBddX\ovce. cal tra ludria nal rods 
Bpoxous rww dwayxoueruv cal xadatpe- 
Oévruw expdpovow, 
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I spoke above of the corpses being removed from prison ; 
for there can be no doubt that hemlock was administered in 
prison, and it seems very probable that criminals were strangled 
there as well—in Rome strangling always took place in prison, 
and generally in the Tullianum. A sentence of death by 
atroruptravicyos, however, was probably not carried out there, 
but near the abode of the executioner. For from the name 
xapavetos’ being given to one door of the prison, it is 
evident that criminals must in some cases have been led 
out to execution by that door, and no sentence of death is so 
likely from its very nature to have been carried out without 
the prison as avrorupramopos. Thus we understand also why 
according to Bekk. Anecd. p. 28, 10 the dwelling-places of the 
—Snutoe might be called avdpoxroveta*. I should not like to 
go so far as to think with M. G. Perrot (Daremberg and Saglio, 
‘Dict, des Antiquités,’ s.v.), that this mode of judicial death 
was confined to slaves and foreigners—this seems to be incon- 
sistent with Lys. xii. 56; yet in by far the majority of instances 
it was the lower classes at Athens who were dispatched in 
that way, and if nobody claimed their bodies, I suppose they 
were buried in some sort of way. The demiarchi, who were 
required to bury or cause to be buried any dead bodies found 
in their district ([Dem.] xliii. 58), had perhaps to look after 
these corpses also. I may mention here that in the United 
States of America, after death has been officially testified, 
- the corpses are regularly restored to the relatives; if they are 
not claimed, they are disposed of in a way only possible in 
our time, viz. they are sent to the medical schools. 

Prof. E. Curtius® is of opinion that originally criminals 


1 Pollux viii. 102—rov 62 vouopudAa- 
xlov Otpa pla xapuvecov éxadeiro, oe’ 
qs Thy éxl Oaydry dwriyorro; cf. Suid. 
B. V. xapwreos Bupa, ete. 

* \éyorro 8° dy dydpoxroveta xal ra 
row Snulwy évdcarrhyara, év ols rods Tay 
exGarvdrwy karadikacbévras Karaxpun- 
ra. As to the dwelling-place of the 
3410s, Mr Mahaffy says in a letter with 
which he has favoured me: ‘There 
is in the N.E. side of the barathrum 


a deep cavern, in which I suspect the 
dyudccos lived. This cavern is near 
the top, and easily accessible as you 
come from the city.’ 

3 Attische Studien (Abhandl, der 
Gottinger Ges. der Wissensch. xi, 
1862—63, p. 59 foll.): ‘Es wurden 
in Melite auch die Todesstrafen ur- 
spriinglich gewiss so vollzogen, dass 
sie den Charakter von Gottesurtheilen 
trugen. Spater wurde die Todesart, 
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were thrown into the barathrum alive and that this mode of 
execution bore the character of a trial by ordeal; but he adds: 
‘ Later on that peculiar mode of execution, for which the spot 
on account of its physical features had been used, was dis- 
continued,’ yet the place remained what he calls ‘die Richtstatte, 
or ‘der Leichenanger’ and ‘ die Scharfrichterei.’ 

When the practice of killing a criminal by hurling him 
down the barathrum was discontinued, it seems impossible to 
determine for want of information. I scarcely think that we 
can draw an inference on that point from the fate of Darius’ 
herald at Athens’. It is true, he was cast into the barathrum, 
but this was evidently an instance of the people taking the 
law into their own hands in a moment of intense excitement; 
for as Mr Grote has it (‘ Hist. of Greece, iii. p. 272), ‘The 
inviolability of heralds was so ancient and undisputed in Greece, 
from the Homeric times downward, that nothing short of the 
fiercest excitement could have instigated any Grecian com- 
munity to such an outrage. Nor can any conclusion as 
to the mode of death, be drawn from Plat. Gorg. p. 516 D 
Martiadny eis t6 Bapadpov éuBareiy ndicavro, nal ei pun Sid 
Tov mpUTavuy, évérmrecev av, Plato’s language being too vague, 
Dr W.H. Thompson is of opinion, that if this decree had been 
carried out, his corpse would have been thrown down the 
barathrum after execution. If we adopt this interpretation, 
we shall find that the same offence—according to Herod. vi. 
136, Miltiades was charged with having deceived the people— 
which in the days of Miltiades was punishable with death and 
throwing the body into the pit, was visited at a later period 
with death and refusal of burial in Attic soil; for Demosthenes 
quotes an old law ordaining death for that offence, and states 


that it was to be proceeded against by an eisangelia’*. 


zu welcher das Local seiner Eigenthiim- 
lichkeit nach benutzt worden war, 
aufgegeben; aber der Ort blieb bis in 
die spiteste Zeit die Richtstatte der 
Athener.’ Cf. Erlauternder Text der 
7 Karten z. Topogr. v. Athen, p. 11. 

1 Herod. vii. 133 wporepory Aapelou 
wéuyarros éx’ avro rovro ol per aur 


Accord- 


rods alréovras és rd Bdpalpor,—éuBa- 
Aovres exéXevoy ete, 

9 xx. 135 forw tpuiy wduos dpyxaios, 
dy ris tworxduerds re row Sfuor éfa- 
rarhon, kplvev, kav OG, Oavdry fynuody, 
of. § 100; and xix. 103 duds étyrdrnxer, 
ddoget, Sixasos dwokwréva: xplyerar. ef 
yé re rév wpoonxdvrupy eylyvero, dy 
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eloayyeNlg wddar dy qv, and xlix. 67 
bs ob» OS® iuas yoxtvOn étawariioat 
Vrocxbperos, véuew Svrwy, édy ris Toy 
SHuov vrocxdpevos etararhoy, elaaryye- 
May elvac wepl avrov. I must have 
overlooked these passages, when in 
my paper on the Hisangelia, p. 96, I 
wrote that Demosthenes does not 
mention that delusion of the people 
by false promises was to be proceeded 
against by eisangelia. I take this 
opportunity to add also a passage from 


Plut. Pericl. 32 where we learn that. 


Diopeithes of Aristophanic fame (Vesp. 
880) proposed elcayyéAXNeoOas rods Ta 
Oia un voultovras 4 Adyous wept ruv 
perapolwy &ddoxovras.— Whilst this 
paper was passing through the press 
I received the dissertatio inauguralis 
of Dr M. Bohm, entitled ‘de elcay- 
yeNas ad comitia Atheniensium dela- 
tis.’ I had maintained in my Quaes- 
tiones Hyperideae that the prosecutor 
who had resorted to an eisangelia was 
‘dxlv8uvos, if he failed to get the fifth 
part of the votes, until this impunity 
was discontinued, as Pollux says 3d 
Tous padlws eloayyéAXovras, and that at 
the time when Demosthenes was assail- 
ed by prosecutions of all kinds after 
the disaster of Chaeronea, this im- 
punity had already been abolished. 
Of this Dr Bohm approves; yet from 
the case of Dioclides he concludes that 
there was a time when capital punish- 
ment awaited the prosecutor. I can- 
not follow Dr Bohm in his conclusion; 
for Dioclides’ case seems to me to have 
nothing to do with the question before 
us, cf. Andoe. i. 65, tyes 82 adxotcayres 
ratra Acoxdelinn pev rG btxacryply 
wapaddévres dwexrelyare. My second 
point in my Quaest. was to show that 
eisangelia was not applicable to xcawa 

al aypada ddicjuara, as Caccilius says, 
but to such crimes only as were enu- 


merated in the »éuos eloayyeArixds and 
to all others when referred to some 
section of that law and proceeded 
against under the name of that section. 
Dr Bohm takes exception to this opi- 
nion; he distinguishes three periods: 
the first reaching to the expulsion of 
the Thirty Tyrants, the second to the 
wars with Philip, and the third to the 
end of Athenian jurisdiction. In the 
second the véuos eloayyeXrixés, a8 re- 
constructed, so far as our knowledge 
admits, in my paper, was in force, but 
in the first period Dr Bohm believes 
eloayyeMas were applicable to all 
crimes committed against the people, 
without any reference to any law, in 
other words xara xawdv xal dypddwr 
adixnudrwy. Thus with regard to the 
trial of the Generals after the seafight 
of Arginusae he has: ‘ut duces accu- 
Bati sunt &67: odx dydXovro Trovs vava- 
yous, ita ob idem crimen nullius legis 
disertae ratione habita, capitis dam- 
nantur. Ne in ceteris quidem eicay- 
vyeXlats ex illo tempore memoriae tradi- 
tis, ut in Alcibiadis accusatione, ad 
certam legem crimen refertur.’ I still 
think the charge in the former case 
was wpodocla, cf. Xen. Hellen. i. 7, 83 
wpodoclay xarayvivres dyrl rs dduva- 
plas etc., and as regards the charge 
brought against Alcibiades etc. the 
¢rryral loudly proclaimed that the 
whole had been done ém? rj rod Shpyou 
xaradtoe (Andoc. 1, 36, cf. Thue. vi. 61, 
Isocr. xvi. 6). Even at the time when 
Hyperides defended Euxenippus, he 
had to complain that by eisangelia 
many crimes were prosecuted, which did 
not come under the vopnos eloayyeXrixds, 
and to quote one instance, the fact that 
the adulterer Lycophron was proceeded 
against by an eloayyeXla xaradicews 
tov dfpov shows how lax the practice 
was and that almost any crime might 
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would have had Miltiades thrown down the pit alive, but 
I think that as Dr Thompson very justly remarks the more 
sanguinary view of the uses of the barathrum has found favour 
with scholiasts generally. The Schol. on Arist. Plut. 431? 
describes the barathrum as a pit in the sides of which spikes 
were fixed at various distances, which tore to pieces those 
who were thrown into it; but he informs us also that it had 
been filled up after a Phrygian was thrown into it. The 
Schol. on Arist. Eccles. 1081, quotes the decree of Cannonus 
as follows: Bevoday Se eis td Bapabpov éuBrnOévra arrobaveiv 
kai Thy ovciay atodécavta; but this authority alone did not 
warrant Prof. L. Dindorf in altering the reading of the MSS. 
of Xenophon (Hell. i. 7, 46) from azrofavorta eis 7d B. euBrn- 
Ojjvas to atroBaveiv cis tO B. éuSdAnOéevta. Already in 430 the 
Peloponnesian ambassadors to the court of Persia who had 
been seized in Thrace, were first killed and then thrown down 
@ precipice ; and considering that these men were condemned 
axpitot in retaliation for similar acts committed by the 
Spartans, we may safely conclude that if a more cruel mode 
of death, viz. throwing a criminal alive into the barathrum, 
had still existed at that time, it would have been resorted to 


in this case (Thue, vii. 67%). 


be referred to some section or other of 
the law. The definition of Caecilius 
seems to have taken its rise in the 
schools of the rhetoricians, the term 
xawa kal dypada adixjara being quite 
foreign to the language of the law- 
courts. Cf. Schoemann de com. Athen. 
p. 183. We have, as it were, two 
versions of this definition in the Lex. 
Rhet. Cantabr. s.v. eloayyeXla* xara 
xaway kal aypdduy adixnuadrwy—K. de 
ovrws wplaaro’ eigayyeNla éorly S wepl 
Kaur ddxnuarwy deduxacw dreveyxety 
ol vépo. lore 82 7d peXerwyevoy ey rais 
voy goguorew dtarpBais.— Dr Bohm 
thinks that eisangeliae against traitors 
and sacrilegious men were sometimes 
submitted to the Areopagus, that the 
law against traitors and sacrilegious 


The main difference between 


men quoted by Xen. Hell. i. 7, 22 was 
passed about 460, and that soon after 
415 an old law about adikeiy rev dior 
was reenacted by Cannonus ; but this 
is not the place to enter into a full 
review of his pamphlet. If Dr Bohm 
had read my paper on the eisangelia 
in this Journal (1872) he would have 
found, besides many additions, the 
correction of some inaccuracies into 
which I had fallen when writing my 
Quaest. Hyp. - 

1 xdopa re ppear@ses xal oxorewdy 
é& rq 'Arrug—ev 88 rg xdspaTe ToUTy 
vaipxov dyxlyo, ol pey dow, ol 82 
KaTW. 

3 dxplrovs xal BovNoudvous tor a 
elxety avOnuepoy dwéxreway wdyras Kal 
és pdpayyas écéBadoy, etc. 
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the decree of Cannonus and the law against treason, for our 
present inquiry, seems to me to lie not in the mode of death 
but in the way of disposing of the corpse, and this also points 
to the decree of Cannonus as the older of the two, forming as 
it were the link between killing a criminal by hurling him 
down the barathrum alive, and the practice of later times as 
stated in the law against treason. 

There can be no doubt that xwvevovy was by this time in 
use as the mode of inflicting judicial death from the well- 
known joke in Arist. Frogs, 123 (B.c. 405) : 


HP. adr’ gore arpatros Evvtopos rerpippévyn 

» Sta Ovelas. AI. dpa xwveroy réyes ; 
pariora ye. AI. wuypdav ye wai Svovyelyepov. 
evOus yap amomnyvuct TayTiKvnmua, 

Cf. Andoc. iii. 10; Lys. xvii. 24; Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 56; and 
the experience of the executioner as given in Plato’s Phaedo. 
—The word Bapa@poy is often used by Aristophanes’ but I 
believe in a metaphorical sense only; the gloss of the Cod. 
Dorvill. to Plut. 431 and 1110 being 6 aéns. Demosthenes 
similarly limits the use of the word; viii. 45 and [x], 16°, 
cf. Harpocr. s.v. Bapa@pov. AnpooBévns Sé ev Didurmexots 
OU Kupiws avTO éyel, GAN ex petaghopas, olov dv ta GrEOpm. 
When Plutarch puts the following words in the mouth of 
Aristides, there could be no safety for Athens, ef px «at 
@cutotoxrA€a xai avtov eis to Bapabpov éuBarorev (Arist. 3); 
he may likewise be supposed to have used the term in a 
non-literal sense, unless we assume that he is reproducing 
exactly what he had found in an older writer, and then 
Dr Thompson’s explanation of Plat. Gorg. 516 D may be 
applied to this passage also. He evidently does so in Coriol. 13 


HP. 


1 Nub. 1449 ovdév oe xwrttoce ceavroy 
euBareiy és 7d Bapabpow pera Dwxpdrovs 
wal Tov doyor roy Arrw: equit. 1362; 
ran. 574. Cf. Hemsterhusius to the 
gloss Cod. Dorvill. to Plaut. 1110: hoc 
quidem in Aristophane declarando 
nimis Christiane: orcum inferorum- 
quo sedes infaustas Bdpadpor adpellant 


ecclesiastici scriptores, neque rarum 
els Bapadpor rot’ gdov vel ris -yeévyns 
éuBdnOnvas, alias non secus ac Graed 
pro certissima pernicie, vel exitio po- 
nunt. 

9 [xxv] 76: rourg 3 ovdéva épd ray 
Torwy Tovrwr Baciwov byra, d\X\d wdvra 


dwdxpyyusa, ddpayyas, Bdpabpa.. 
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évictavro 5é Aownrdv of rept Yixlviov Kal Bpotdrov Sypaywyot, 
Bodvres — avOpwrous wévntas womep eis Bapabpoy wOeiv, 
exmépmovtas eis TodMY aépos TE voTEpod Kal vexpay aTadwy 
yépovaay, etc. 

The orators call the pit in question dpvyua' from which 
the executioner derived his euphemistic name of ‘the man 
at the pit, by which he is known to the orators*. In this 
we see the same tendency at work which made Plato use 
the phrase 6 pédAX\wy co dacey TO Pappaxoy, etc. to avoid 
the repulsive term dSnusos, and speak of ¢dapyaxoy instead 
of xwveov (Phaedo, p. 63 D etc.), and which induced the 
Athenians to call the prison ot«nua (Plut. Sol. 15). Prof. E. 
Curtius is of opinion that the same pit is called ddpayyes 
by Thuc. 1. 67, whilst Dr K. W. Kriiger doubts this 
assumption, as in that case the article would be required. 
That other pits occasionally served the same purpose as the 
barathrum, seems to me not improbable. The story that the 
barathrum had been filled up, could only arise in this way. 
The Schol. on Arist. Plut. 431 informs us that it was filled 
up after a Phrygian had been thrown into it®. Suidas‘ gives 
a fuller account of the Phrygian’s death, and by means of the 
buildings which according to him were erected on the ground 
gained by filling up this pit (SovAeurnpioy and pntp@ov"), 


1 Harp. 8.v. Spvyua’ l3lws otrw éxa- 
Xero éf’ oD ol xaxoipyo éxoddfovro 
"AOtwyet. 

3 Lye. c. Leocr. 120 6 éxl roi dpdy- 
paros; Din. c. Dem. 62 6 éxi rq dpty- 
parc; cf. Poll, viii. 71 6 wpds rQ dpty- 
part. 

3 évraiba roy Dptya roy ris unTpds 
viv Oeaw évéBador ws peunvora, ered) 
apoddeyer ore Epxeras } uirnp els éxip}- 
rnow THs Képns. 7 8é Beds dpywoOetoa 
dxaprlas freupe TH xwWpg’ Kal yvdrres 
Th alriay 8a xonouot ro wey xydopa 
xaTéxwoar, Thy Sé Oeow Ouolas Thao 
érolnoas. 

4 a.v. uyrpayiprys’ édOww rs eis 
rhe 'Arriuvhy euter ras yuvaixas Tz 
pnrpl row Oews, ws éxeivol daow. ol be 


"Adnvainn dwéxreway avrov, éuBaddvres 
els Bdpadpow ext Kepartyy. romuod 32 
yevonévou E\aBoy xpnoudry, doacOa: roy 
wepoveupévov, xal &d TrovTo wKodduncay 
BovXeuriprov, év @ dvethov roy untparyup- 
Thy, kal weppparrovres aurd xabiépwoar 
™ pyrpl trav Oewv, dvagricayres xal 
dySpidyra rou pyrparyuprovu. éxpuvro be 
TQ untpiy dpxeiy Kal vopopudaxely, 
Karaxwoavres xal rd Bapadpoy. 

5 Am Kerameikos wurden die am 
Stadtmarkte unentbehrlichen Staats- 
gebaude eingerichtet. Ihre Lage und 
Reihenfolge gehért zu den sichersten 
Punkten der attischen Topographie. 
Sie bildeten eine nahe verbundene 
Gruppe am Sitidrande des Marktea, 
unterhalb des Areopags, dessen Fel- 
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we are enabled to fix its locality and to say that the Schol. 
and Suid. s.v. BapaOpoy, etc. have confounded the barathrum 
with some other pit far more to the east; for the barathrum is 
on the west side of the Hill of the Nymphs. 

To sum up, in very early times criminals were thrown 
down the pit alive—then, sentences of death were carried 
out in prison, and the corpses were thrown into the barathrum 
—until at last, they were allowed to be buried, but not within 
the boundaries of Attica, those cases excepted when the bodies 
were restored to the relatives to be buried in Attic soil itself. 
It was for sanitary reasons, according to Mr Mahaffy, that 
the Athenians discontinued the practice of throwing the 
corpses into the barathrum*. May we not just as well see 
in this another proof of that humanity which prompted the 
Athenians to fix upon poisoning by hemlock as that mode 
of judicial death which was, as Grote happily puts it, ‘the 
minimum of pain, as well as the minimum of indignity ;’ 
a humanity which also led them to accord to a suicide the 
burial which was denied .him in other States of Greece (cf. 
K. F. Hermann, Privatalt. 62, 28), the law stipulating only 
that the mght hand should be severed from the body and 
buried separately (Aesch. iti. 244) ? 


sen nach dieser Seite hin, wie man 
heute noch sieht, geradlinicht bear- 
beitet sind. Hier lagen von Westen 
nach Osten die 3 Gebiude: Metroon, 
Buleuterion, Tholos, etc. Prof. E. 
Curtius Erlauternder Text, etc. p. 27. 

1 Since this paper was read before 
the Cambridge Philological Society I 
have received a note from Mr Mahaffy, 
by which he has placed me under very 
great obligations. He writes, ‘I since 
examined the barathrum again with 
two friends, We made it out about 
200 yards long, 60 wide at the widest 
part, and at the same place, which is 
also the deepest, about 35 feet deep. 
Near the steepest part of the rock is 
the little cave, which I hold to be the 
den of the &nuoxowos."—To this I add, 


with Mr Mahaffy’s permission, a sug- 
gestion made in a former letter to me, 
‘If you will examine Soph. Antig. 
1015 sqq. you will see that one great 
objection to having bodies unburied 
was the possible pollution of altars 
etc. by birds of prey which had just 
left the bodies. Hence I feel sure the 
3nudéxowos was obliged to bury the 
bodies in some sort of way in the 
barathrum and not to leave them un- 
guarded for a prey. Sanitary reasons 
point to this, and is it not possible 
that the gradual filling in of the bara- 
thrum may have caused the change 
you have so clearly shown? This too 
would account for its being now shal. 
lower.’ 
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To be deprived of 9 last resting-place in Attica appeared a 
reat hardship to an Athenian; this may account for the fact 
hat, contrary to law, after the death of Themistocles his 
elations brought his bones to Athens and buried them secretly 
Thue. i. 138, and Corn. Nep. Them. 10, Pausan. i. 1, 2) and 
hat the same was done with Hyperides ([Plut.] p. 849 c) and 
*hocion (Plut. Phoc. 38). 


HERMAN HAGER. 


MancHESTER, 


UPON NOTICES OF ARMY-SURGEONS IN ANCIENT 
GREEK WARFARE, 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, 
November 29, 1877.) 


My attention was drawn some time ago to the question whether 
the Greek armies in their expeditions were accompanied by sur- 
geons. In all books I was able to consult, I found no answer to 
this question and indeed have never seen it discussed at all, 
except in an article on ‘Pre-Christian Dispensaries and Hos- 
pitals’ in the last number of the Westminster Review (No. civ. 
p. 442): ‘We read of military surgeons as early as the time of 
Homer. “In those days,” says Plato (Rep. ui. 406), “the sons 
of Asclepius were heroes as well as physicians; for when the 
arrow of Pandarus wounded Menelaus, they sucked the blood 
out of his wound, and sprinkled soothing remedies (II. iv. 218): 
these remedies they thought to be enough to heal any man 
whose constitution was healthy and sound.” The state physi- 
cians of Egypt were forbidden to take fees, when attached to 
the army in time of war (Diod. 1. 82). Cyrus employed surgeons 
to march with his army; so did the Spartans. Among the 
Romans, soldiers dressed each others’ wounds until the time of 
Augustus, when we first hear of military surgeons.—However 
since the writer of this most instructive article necessarily 
only touches on this subject, I will not refrain from laying 
before you these notes which I had put together before, and 
inviting your opinion on the point in question. To begin with 
Homer, where we find the intpés highly appreciated : 


intpos yap avnp ToAA@Y aytakios aAdwp, 
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A. 514, In B. 732 Podaleirios and Machaon are called tyrip’ 
aya0e, but when Diod. Sic. says atedeis 8 avrovs adeivar trav 
KaTa tds payas xivdvvev Kal Tav ddrAwWY AELTOUpyLdY Sia THY 
UTrepBorny THS ev TO Oepatrevery evypnotias (iv. 71), he seems 
to me to transfer what was true of a later period to the Homeric 
age. For these two men were leaders as well as énrpol and 
shared in the fight, as Paley has it on A. 518, ‘like Asclepius 
himself in Pind. Pyth. iti. 6,7, he (Machaon) is a warrior as well 
as a leech. When Menelaus was wounded and the herald 
looked out for Machaon, he found him surrounded by the brave 
ranks of the shield-bearing hosts that followed him from Trica, 
A. 207, and A. 835 we learn that Machaon lay in his tent 


xpnifov xai avrds apvpovos intipos, 


while Podaleirios was yet engaged in warfare. From the word- 
ing of this passage it might appear that these two were the 
only inrpol with the Greek army; for Eurypylos, after mention- 
ing that he cannot get any professional assistance from them, 
asks Patroclos to cut out the arrow, &c., whilst in N. 213 tnrpot 
are mentioned as receiving instructions from Idomeneus, where 
Machaon at all events cannot have been meant (cf. &. init.), 
and II. 28 Patroclos speaks of inrpol moAvdappaxot employed 
about the persons of Diomedes, Odysseus, Agamemnon and 
Eurypylos. Is Faesi’s suggestion (to IT. 28) that possibly the 
different parts of the army had their respective ¢yrpol, likely to 
contain any truth, or must we not look upon the intpot rather 
as warriors who possessed some knowledge of surgery ? 

In Xenophon there are several passages bearing on the 
question. In the Anabasis (111. 4. 30) we read that the Greeks 
who had been considerably harassed by the enemy in their 
march through hilly country, on arriving at villages ctarpovs 
KaTégTNGAY OKT TroAAOi yap joa OF TeTPwpéevot. Were these 
professional surgeons, or merely soldiers who had gained some 
experience in the treatment of wounds, as Rehdantz, if I remem- 
ber rightly, suggests? In another passage (de Laced. rep. xiii. 7) 
iarpot are mentioned as a distinct class accompanying the 
Lacedaemonian army, by the side of pavrets and avanrtat, &c. 
In the discourse on the art of war which Cyrus has with his 
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father before starting for Media, the following occurs: rept 5¢ 
vytelas dxovwv Kat opav ott Kal mores ai ypnfovcas vyaiver 
larpous aipodvrat xal of oTpaTnyot TOY OTpaTLWTaDV Evexer 
tatpovs éEayoucuy, ovTw Kai éyo—evOvds Tovrou érrepernOm, 
&c. (Cyr. i. 6. 16). By Cyrus’ order, these surgeons attend to 
the wounded prisoners (iii. 2. 12: éy 5€ tovT@ mpoaayoucs te 
Kup@ tovs aiyparwrous Sebeuévous, rovs 5€ twas Kat Terpe- 
pévous. ws Sé eldev, evOds Avew pev exédXevoe Tovs Sedepévovs, 
tous Sé€ tetTpwpévous latpovs Kkarécas Oeparevecy éxé- 
ANevoev); and as an illustration of the treatment of the wounded 
I refer to v. 4.17: Kipos 5€ ws ya0ero to yeyovos, amrnvta TE 
tots Kaéoucios xai ovtiva doe TetTpwmevoy, avarayBavey 
tovroyv pev ws T'adarav érepev, Srrws Oepatevotro, rovs 
” GAXous ovyxatecnnvov Kal dws Ta énitndeca EEovTt ouVE- 
qepedetTo, TapadayBavoy Tlepoay Trav opotipwy cuverripednras 
éy yap Tots tovovrots of ayaOoi érurovety éBédovor*. Now 
whatever we may think of the historical value of the Cyropae- 
deia, we must allow that these passages go a long way towards 
proving that in Xenophon’s days surgeons were with the armies 
in the field; granted that the picture he draws of Cyrus is 
ideal—then he would only ascribe to him, perhaps in a higher 
degree, the humane qualities of generals in his own time as 
shown in their care for the wounded. From Cyrop. 1. 6. 16 it 
would appear that it was the general’s duty to choose the darpot 
who were to accompany him, yet nothing of the kind is men- 
tioned in the long dissertation on the duties of a general in 
Memor. iii.1. From this silence, however, we need not, I think, 
conclude that the Athenian armies were unaccompanied by 
surgeons; for is it not possible that, as at that time the armies 
were composed of citizens, the state-paid physicians and their 
assistants would accompany them as a matter of course? Thus 
it seems to have been in Egypt: xara 5é tds orpatelas nat ras 
THS ywpas éexdnuias Oeparrevovrar mavres ovdéva puicbcy dia 
didovres* of yap tatpot tas peey tpodas éx Tov Kotvovd AapBa- 
vovat, &c., Diod. Sic. 1. 82. Kings and generals were probably 

1 See Liv. ii. 47,12 (Fabius) saucios habiti: and Caes. de B. Civ. iii, 78, 


mnilites curandos dividit patribus. Fa- Caesari, ad saucios deponendos—ne- 
biis plurimi dati, neo alibi majore cura _cesse erat adire Apolloniam, &c. 


‘SHALL’ AND ‘SHOULD’ IN PROTASIS, AND THEIR 
GREEK EQUIVALENTS. 


PrRoFEssor J. B. Sewall and Professor C. D. Morris, in the 
“Transactions of the American Philological Association” for 
1874 and 1875, have criticised especially that part of my classi- 
fication of conditional sentences in which I maintain that the 
optative in ordinary protasis (i.e. in all conditions in which it 
does not express a past general supposition) is “merely a vaguer 
or less vivid form than the subjunctive for stating a future 
supposition’.” In opposition to this view, they agree in main- 
taining some form (though not quite agreed upon the precise 
form) of the distinction commonly made between the two 
moods in protasis, based upon the greater or less possubilety or 
probability that is implied, or upon the presence or absence of 
.an expectation or anticipation of the fulfilment of the condition. 
Professor Morris further suggests an important limitation to 
the use of the subjunctive in protasis, by expressing “a strong 
opinion that no case can be adduced from the best writers in 
which a future supposition demanding for its fulfilment a viola- 
tion of physical laws is expressed by éav with the subjunctive.” 
These attacks are both directed against what I have always 
felt to be the weakest point in my classification, a point on 
which I am myself a convert from the doctrines of my oppo- 
nents, And although I find myself now unable to see the 
distinction which I once thought I could see, and which most 
scholars still think they can see, between éay yévnras and e& 
yévorro, I am by no means disposed to be intolerant toward 
those who are of a different opinion. One gain has thus far 


1 See Journal of Philology, Vol. y. No. 10, pp. 186—205. 
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come from the discussion—the clearer statement of one im- 
portant point in the controversy; for I understand it to be 
generally admitted that the difference between éay with the 
subjunctive and ef with the optative is essentially the same as 
that between ‘if he shall’ and ‘if he should’ in English, and 
that if we can determine the principle that underlies the 
latter construction, we have the key to the former. The use 
which all scholars constantly make of these English forms to 
translate and explain the Greek constructions in question, 
whatever may be their theories of the latter, shows the general 
feeling on this point. If this is once admitted, it will aid us 
greatly in understanding the Greek form of protasis to ask 
ourselves what distiriction we are in the habit of making 
between ‘if he shall go’ and ‘if he should go’ in English. 
But here unfortunately we meet an obstacle. The modern 
English, in which we think and- express our thouglits, has 
substituted for the future form ‘shall’ in protasis the colorless 
present, so that we now say ‘if he goes, ‘if he reads, ete. 
for the more exact ‘if he shall go’ (or ‘if he go’), ‘if he 
shall read’ (or ‘if he read’), etc. which the translators of | 
the Bible in the seventeenth century would have used. Fur- 
ther, this same present form, though we seldom use it to 
express a purely present condition (for which we should gene- 
rally say ‘if he is reading,’ not ‘if he reads’), is yet constantly 
used in general present conditions like ‘if any one (ever) reads, 
which are entirely distinct from the future conditions we are 
considering. We must therefore confine ourselves to cases in 
which we use either ‘if he goes,’ etc, in the sense of ‘if he 
shall go,’ etc., or the latter form itself. Fortunately the trans- 
lation of the Bible makes every English scholar familiar with 
the older and more exact form, even if he never uses it in 
speaking or writing. 

It will be understood that, when I compare the optative © 
with the subjunctive in conditions m this paper, I shall con- 
fine myself to the optative in its fixed usage in Attic prose, 
excluding, for example, all notice of the present optative in 
Homer used to express a present unfulfilled condition, like the 
imperfect indicative in Attic Greek. 

2—2 
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Professor Morris very properly asks for a more exact defi- 
nition of the term ‘vividness,’ which I use in stating the dis- 
tinction between the subjunctive and optative in protasis, I 
have generally called the statement of a future condition which 
is made by the subjunctive, corresponding to ‘if he shall go’ 
(or ‘if he go’) in English, “ more distinct and vivid” than that 
which is made by the optative, corresponding to ‘if he should 
go. By this I mean that the picture (so to speak) of the event 
or the circumstances supposed which is presented to the mind 
when the former expression is used is a “more distinct and 
vivid” one, a picture with outlines more sharply defined and 
more distinct and definite in its whole conception, than that 
which the latter form presents. On the other hand, as it seems 
to me, when the optative form is used, 1.e. when we state a 
supposition in the form ‘if he should,’ the whole conception is 
vaguer and presents to the hearer a “less distinct and vivid” 
- picture of the event supposed. For example, it seems to me 
that the supposition ‘if some barbarian shall ever drag thee 
away weeping into slavery, differs from ‘if some barbarian 
should ever drag thee away weeping into slavery,’ simply in 
this, that the former presents a more distinct and vivid con- 
ception of the event than the latter; and I do not believe that 
any one who had no theory of Greek syntax in view would ever 
think of distinguishing them by saying that one implies “an 
anticipation of the possible realization” of the supposition, 
while the other implies “an imagination of the possible reali- 
zation” of the supposition; or that the one is “a supposition 
relating to contingent fact,” while the other is “a supposition 
of conceived fact.” T say merely that «tt seems to me 80; and 
the more I think of the matter, the less I am able to see either 
of the last mentioned distinctions in the two expressions. 
If, however, others, when they use such expressions, feel that 
either of these distinctions is in their mind, it is impossible 
to appeal from this decision to any tribunal which will have 
higher authority with them. Let it be understood that I doubt 
whether any one who thought merely of the English expres- 
sions in question would ever make either of these distinctions 

between them by his own suggestion ; I do not doubt that wit- 
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nesses without number, if they were asked directly whether 
they did not make these distinctions, would testify that they 
did so; for where it is so difficult to state or conceive clearly 
a distinction in language, it is extremely easy to imagine it to 
be almost any one which is plausibly given on high authority. 
We need not go far from the subject now under discussion for 
striking examples of this tendency. How many have quietly 
and in perfect confidence assented to the doctrine that the 
subjunctive in final clauses after past tenses “brings the action 
of its verb down to the present time,” although there is hardly 
a page of Thucydides which would not demonstrate its utter 
absurdity! It seems to me, further, that the distinction of the 
optative as a “less distinct and vivid” form of expression than 
the subjunctive and equivalent forms (e.g. the imperative) 
appears in most of the constructions which admit the optative. 
In independent sentences, compare yy ma6nre, Dem. Lept. § 50 
(p. 472), with the common py waGorre, the former being do not 
suffer, the latter may you not suffer. The same may be seen 
in the Homeric use of the independent optative compared with 
the imperative; e.g. in “EXévnv Mevédaos ayorro, Il. Iv. 19, and 
yuvaixa te olxad ayéoGu, Il. 11. 72, the former being may he 
carry, the latter let him carry. In the double construction of 
oratio obliqua after past tenses, where an option is allowed 
between a subjunctive of the direct form and the same tense of 
the optative, the latter is evidently the weaker and less vivid 
form of expression, differing in no other respect from the former, 
The fact that two cases of this distinction have been inadver- 
tently cited to illustrate the assumed distinction between the 
subjunctive and optative in protasis, although the direct forms 
in both cases would have been identical in construction, has 


been already used by me’ to 
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‘ admitting any other distinction in direct discourse than is genc- 
rally allowed to exist in these indirect quotations. The prin- 
ciples of oratio obliqua, as regards the choice of moods, apply, 
as I have already shown', to the distinction between the sub- 
junctive and optative in final and object clauses (with iva, ores, 
pn, etc.) after past tenses, to which I have referred above. 
These analogies drawn from the other uses of the optative have 
given a strong and (I may add) an unexpected confirmation to 
the opinion to which I was led originally by a consideration of 
the subjunctive and optative in protasis and relative clauses 
alone. 

If now the distinction which I have tried to establish is the 
true one, the question recurs, when will a speaker naturally 
use the subjunctive and when the optative in stating a future 
condition? In most cases he will use the more vivid form to 
express a supposition which for any reason is more vividly con- 
ceived and so more prominent in his own mind, or one which 
he wishes to bring more distinctly before the mind of the 
hearer; and the less vivid form for one which for any reason 
is less prominent or which he wishes to present less distinctly. 
His choice, therefore, may be influenced by various considera- 
tions. He will naturally form a more vivid conception of a 
supposition which he thinks highly probable in its nature or 
likely to be realized in a particular case, or of one which he 
especially desires or especially dreads to have realized. He will 
naturally express with greater distinctness a supposition which 
he wishes to mark as especially absurd; or one which for any 
reason he wishes to make especially emphatic in comparison 
with others in the same sentence, whatever may be the nature 
of the supposition itself; while he will naturally express with 
less distinctness one which he wishes to make less emphatic. 
Cases in which the subjunctive and optative in protasis are 
brought into contrast in successive sentences are very rare, 80 
that we can generally supply the alternative form only in 
imagination, It must be remembered too that neither the 
subjunctive nor the optative expresses any absolute amount of 
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adulation of a populous city, and of the fate of any philosophic 

friend who may attempt to divert him into the path of wisdum. 

We should say that this might be selected as a strong case of 

“conceived fact” as opposed to “contingent fact,” or of the 

“imagination” rather than the “ anticipation” or “expectation” 

of the condition being realized. If this case had been supposed 

in the optative form, all would have called it a striking instance 

of a purely ideal supposition. But here it is plain that Plato 
had in mind the career of Alcibiades and the relation of the 
fast young Athenian to Socrates; and he adds a most striking 
dramatic effect to his sketch by making Socrates imagine the 
course of the young man in the more graphic and impressive 
form of supposition. I feel sure that Professor Morris will 
agree with me in saying that it was optional with Plato to give 
or withhold this artistic touch; and we shall agree in thinking 
that the use of the subjunctive makes the sketch more life-like 
and implies that it is less of a fancy sketch than the optative 
would have done. He will, however, maintain (I fear) that the 
“expectant” form, the subjunctive, implies by tts own nature 
necessarily a looking forward to realization; while I hold that 
tle “vivid and distinct” form can be used to express emphasis 
in many other ways, even when there is no thought of realiza- 
tion; as in L Cor. xii. 15, 16: éap etary 6 rovs, if the foot shall 
suy ; eav eliryn TO ots, if the ear shall say; or in Matth, xv. 14: 
tupros 5é trudrdv dav odyy7, augorepor eis BoOuvoy recovyrat, 
and uf the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. 
Let us see what effect would be produced by a change of mood: 
e.g. by substituting ef tis npéua mpoceAOav TadrnO7 Néyot,...ap' 
evmerés Gy oles elvat cicaxodoat; for dav tis Aéyy, «.T.d, ie. tf 
sone one should go to him and tell him the truth, for if some one 
shall go to him and tell him the truth. I can see in the former 
only the natural form of expression for such a supposition, 
which any of us would use in a similar case, and which any 
Greek would have used who had never known a career like the 
one supposed or who hail no desire to make his sketch particu- 
larly impressive ; in the present case, however, Plato wishes to 
faint as impressive a picture as he can of a most striking 
historical eveut, and he therefore uses a more vivid form of 
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statement, precisely as an artist might have used brighter 
colors in a real picture for an analogous purpose. That Plato 
could not have felt that the optative form would have been 
absurd here appears plainly from a parallel passage (Rep. 
VIL 517 A), where Socrates is made to refer to himself quite 
as pointedly as before, under the character of the man who 
attempts to release the prisoners in the cave and to lead them 
up to the light, and whom they would kill #f they could in any 
way get him into their hands, et mwws év tats yepot Svvaito 
NaBeiy cai aroxreivery, arroxteivey av. This could have been 
expressed by dav mws duvwvtat amoxreveiv, i.e. will they not 
kill him if they can? If it had this form, it would be simply a 
more lively picture of the fate of Socrates than we now have, 
and this would explain (as in the other case) what might other- 
wise seem too distinct and vivid a statement of a condition 
which in itself seems eminently fitted for the other form of 
expression. 

2. In Plat. Gorg. 521, 522, Socrates is represented as pre- 
dicting his own trial and condemnation; and in contrast with 
this definite foreboding he supposes, merely for illustration, the 
case of a physician tried by a jury of boys with a pastry-cook 
as accuser. The outline of the construction is as follows (521 
C—522 a): 1d8e pévros ed 05’ Ot, davirep eiciw eis SexaaTnptov, 
movnpos Tis me ExTat o eLaaywy' Kal ovdév ye aToTrop (sc. av ein) 
ef aroOavouuu....ovy EEw 6 Tr Neyw ev TH Sixactynpiv. Kpivodpas 
yap ws év tratdiows latpds ay Kpiwotto KaTryopovyTos GYorroLod. 
oxotres yap, Tt ay amrodoyotro 6 ToLtodTos avOpwios év TovTots 
AnPOcis, ef avrovd Katryopot Tis A€ywv Srt, K.T.r....TL AV OleEL 
Exyeww elreiy; 7 ef eltroe THY adnOevay, OTOGoY oles dv avaBoncas 
ToLS TotovTous Stxacras; Here we have a marked distinction 
between the more vivid form in which Socrates imagines him- 
self brought before a court and the less vivid conception of the 
physician on his trial; and I believe that this distinction was 
based upon anticipation in one case and imagination in the 
other, a contrast in feeling which found its most natural ex- 
pression in this contrast of forms. Further, I have no doubt 
that the change to e« amofavouw in the second supposition, 
where édy a7ro8avw would certainly have been permitted, if not 
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expected, indicates a less vivid anticipation of being condemned 
to death than of being brought to trial. Just below (522 B) he 
applies the comparison to his own case by an apodosis in the 
optative: tocodrov pévtos cai eyo olda bre maOos mdOorps ay 
eicedOav eis Sixactnpiov. But he returns immediately to the 
other form, with which he began: odre yap ndovds...€Fo Néyet' 
...€ay TE TIS “EN VewTépous hy SiaPOelpery...7 Tovs mperBurépous 
Kaxnyopeiv.. ovTe TO GANOes EEw eEitretv...ovTe aAAO ovdey” Hore 
isms 0 TL av TUYW TodTO Teicouar. In replying to the next 
question of Callicles, however, Socrates uses the optative form 
in reference to the same subject, his anticipated trial: e¢ wev 
oly éué Tes eEedéyyou tavtny tHv Borfeav advvatoy évTa éuauTa 
wal ddX\w Bonbetv, aicyuvoipnv av..., Kat eb Sia tavtTyy tH 
aduvaulay atroOvncKott, ayavaxtoiny av’ et 8é Kodaxtxns pyTopi- 
Ks evdela rereuTany éywye, ev olda Ste padias Sots dy pe hépor- 
7a Tov Oavaror. All these conditions could have been expressed 
in the subjunctive form quite as properly as the earlier ones; 
indced the last one, ef 8¢...reAevrw@nv, might naturally have had 
a subjunctive to express contrast with the preceding e& pép, 
k.T.X., Since one makes a supposition abhorrent to the speaker’s 
feelings, which he regards as impossible, while the other refers 
to what actually took place and had already taken place when 
Plato wrote the words. It scems to me that no theory of the 
two forms of condition which assumes that there 1s in almost 
all cases a predetermined form in which alone a given future 
condition can be properly expressed can be applied consistently 
tu these cases. 

3. In Plat. Phaedr. 259 a, Socrates imagines that the 
cicade are watching his conversation with Phadrus to see 
whether their chirping will lull the speakers into a noonday 
nap. He naturally hopes this will not be the case; and his 
change from the less vivid to the more vivid form of suppo- 
sition seems to indicate this hope. He says: ed ovv iSovey wal 
vw xadurrep Tors Todos ev peonuBpia pn Stareyouerous, a\AA 
puotulovtas Kai KnAoupévous Up avtav 8: dpyiav tis Siavolas, 
dixaiws adv KatayeA@er’...€av 5& dpaat Siadeyouévous...7ay’ ay 
Sotev ayaoGevres. It may perhaps be thought that the antithe- 
sis here implies a stronger expectation of the latter condition 
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being realized; and such examples are too rare to decide the 
question. In most cases, however, in which expectation, desire, 
or hope is more prominent in one of the two successive con- 
ditions, the same form is found in both, as in Dem. Cor. § 178 
(pp. 287, 288): day pév ScEwvrar tara xai TrecOadow jyiv, and 
av 8 dpa pn cupBy Kxatatvyeiv. 

4. Cases of the more vivid form in suppositions the reali- 
zation of which the speaker strongly dreads, and is trying by 
his argument to prevent, are found in Dem. Aphob. 1. § 67 
(p. 834): eay yap atwoduyy pe ovTos, O py yévotTo, THY émW- 
Beriav chdrAnow pevas Exarov. But the use of this form was 
optional here also; for we find in Aph. 11. § 18 (p. 841) woz & 
av tpaTroi“ea, et Ts GAO WndiocaioGe (referring to the same 
danger of an adverse vote), and within three lines of this we 
have tovrou yiyverat, anv émwBerav dav SbAwpev, and still 
again in § 21 (p. 842), referring to the orator’s sister in the 
same contingency, e¢ 5’ vyeis GAXAO Te yvaoerbe, & un YyévotTo, 
tiva oleoOe avrny yruyny eEew, dtav ewe pev (Sy, «.7.r.; I shall 
speak of these passages again below. 

5. Cases in which the more vivid form is chosen to 
heighten the absurdity of an already absurd supposition some- 
times occur, although they are naturally rare. Such seems to 
me to be Plat. Repub. x. 610 a: éay un owparos trovnpia uy7 
wuxyns twovnplay éumocy, unless a bodily vice shall engender in 
a soul a mental vice,—a supposition which is at once stigmatized 
as absurd in 610 C: rovTé ye ovdets wore SetFet. Even after 
this the supposition follows: day d€ tus Guoce TH AOyP ToAMA 
tevas Kal réyeuv, x.7.A. Again, in 612 B, it is said of the soul 
nab Tomtéoy eivat avtH ta dixasa, éav zt Eyn tov Tuyou Saxti- 
Atop ea TE 1), Kal pds ToLoUT@W SaxTuAI@ THY “Aidos KUVHY, i.e, 
that the soul must do what 18 just, whether she have or have not 
the ring of Gyges, and besides such a ring the cap of Hades. In 
a previous passage (359 c) the former miracle had been men- 
tioned in the other form: e+ avtois yévorto olay moré dacs 
Suvayiy TH tov Avdod mpoytvw yevéoOar, and again (360 B): 
et ouv dv0 totovrw SaxturXiw yevolc@ny, «.7.r., but with less 
emphasis. ‘See also Eurip. Phoeniss. 1215, 1216: AIT. ow av 
ye AéEats’ em’ aya0oiat cois xaxa. LOK. Hv pn ye devywy 
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éxpuyns mpos aifépa, And Orest. 1592, 15938: OP. dyoir 
cioTay apxtaw & éya Aéywv. MEN. add’ ovre yaipwr, ip 
ye 4) dvyns mrepots. Under this head, as it seems to me, 
might very properly come a Greek version of the proverb, ‘If 
the sky fall, we shall catch larks, in which the absurdity of the 
condition is heightened by expressing it in the more vivid form 
in English, and I feel confident (after carefully considering 
Mr Morris's argument) that the effect would be the same in 
Greek. Similar to the examples just quoted is the sarcastic 
reply of Socrates (Plat. Gorg. 470 c) to the taunt of Polus that 
even a child could show him to be in the wrong; to which 
Socrates replies: qwoAAnv dpa éyo to Tradl yapw EEw, tony 8é 
xal col, dav pe edXéyEns kal atradrXakns pdrvapias, ie. I shall be 
much obliged to the child, and equally so to you too, tf you shall 
refute me, etc. I will refer also to two conditions from Plat. 
Euthyd. 299 B, c, which are quoted below (p. 32), one of which 
supposes a cartload of hellebore to be given at one dose, and 
the other supposes the patient who drinks it to be as big as 
the “statue at Delphi.” Both are expressed by the subjunctive 
with éay. 

6. Occasionally the subjunctive form seems to mark a 
supposition as more emphatic than others with which it is 
contrasted, and the optative form to mark one as less emphatic 
than others, when there is no apparent distinction on the score 
of probability, expectation, desire, fear, or sarcasm. Thus in 
Plat. Protag. 330 c—331 A we have a series of conditions stated 
by Socrates in the optative form: ev tis Eporto éué, amroxpsrai- 
nv dv,—ei ovv peta TovTo Epotto, daiuey av,—ei ovy elzrot, 
elroy dv,—ei ovv elzrol, Ti av amoxpwai; But here all at 
once he changes to the subjunctive form, and says: ri ovp 
aroxpwovpteOa arte, Tadta oporoynoavtes, cay Huds éravépnras, 
«.T..; The argument had here reached a point at which 
Socrates felt he had gained an advantage, and he therefore 
puts this question with special emphasis, The whole conver- 
sation 1s purely imaginary, and certainly there was no greater 
probability or expectation of this question being asked than of 
the others, which indeed were a necessary introduction to this; 
the simple truth, as it seems to me, is that a more vivid form 
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was chosen to state a supposition which was to be made more 
prominent in the argument than the others. After this vivid 
statement of the condition, with a repetition of the apodosis 7/ 
@uT@ droxpiwovpeba ; Socrates returns to the other form and 
SAYS: UTEP ye EuauToD dainv av...cal Umep cov Sé, eb pe eqns, 
TauTa ay taidra atoxpivoiuny. In Plat. Crit. 51 D the laws are 
supposed to say: xal ovdecis nudy... amayopever, éay Té TIS 
BovrAntTas vpey cis atroxiay iévat, ef wn apérKkotpev npets Te 
kal ods, éayv Te peToiKely AANoTE Trot EXOMr, ievas exeioe Grrot 
ay BovAnrat, Exovra Ta avtod. There the single optative seems 
to indicate a condition which is less emphatic than the main 
one, although there is no other apparent ground for the change 
of form. We may produce the same effect in English: and if 
any one of you shall want to go off to some colony,—supposing 
we and the state should fail to please him,—or tf he shall want 
to go to some foreign country and live, none of us forbid him to 
go, etc. No one would have been offended surely if any of the 
conditions quoted under this head had been expressed in the 
other form. ; 

In the passages already quoted, the choice of mood in the 
protasis appears to have been affected more or less by the con- 
siderations mentioned, sometimes perhaps by several of them at 
once, and in each case some peculiar effect is produced by the 
mood chosen. Now it seems to me that these various consider- 
ations can hardly be reduced to the single one of ‘ probability,’ 
‘expectation,’ or ‘anticipation of realization,’ although I admit 
that this is one of the most common grounds of distinction 
where any can be seen. I have already stated" that this and 
the other grounds of distinction “seem to me to stand to the 
more comprehensive one of greater and less vividness in the 
relation (if I may be allowed the expression) of species to a 
genus”; in other words, I think the mistake commonly made 
here lies in confounding a very common (perhaps the most 
common) use of the distinction between the subjunctive and 
optative in protasis with the distinction itself. It will hardly 
be denied, I think, that, with the exception of the one relating 
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to the physician before the jury of children, in Plat. Gorg. 5215 
(of which below), all these conditions could have been stated in 
the other form without essential change of meaning, though 
often not without the loss of some special emphasis or effect. 
Now, if there were “a distinction in essence and fundamental" 
between the two forms, I hold that this interchange would be 
impossible, except on the assumption that the examples quoted 
are exceptional and too infrequent to cast doubt on an estab- 
lished principle of the language. But if the distinction is such 
as I have stated it, this interchange 1s just what would naturally 
be expected. 

It will still be urged, however, that exceptions are as fatal 
to my principle as to the other, and that, if there is no essen- 
tial and fundamental distinction between the two forms, every 
future supposition should admit of a double statement. I have 
indeed said that most of the conditions quoted by Professor 
Morris are more naturally stated in the optative form, because 
this vaguer form is in most cases better adapted to an impro- 
bable supposition, which must needs be more vaguely conceived 
than one which is distinctly anticipated. But I have given 
cases of the subjunctive in conditions which are quite as im- 
probable and even absurd as any in Mr Morris's list. Surely 
‘escaping into the air,’ ‘taking flight on wings, and ‘having 
the ring of Gyges with the cap of Hades’ could not be expressed 
by the subjunctive if absurdity or violation of physical laws 
were a bar. And yet every one must feel, with Professor Morris, 
that most of his examples could not be changed to the sub- 
junctive form without violence to the thonght. Why now is 
this so? Even if it is said that the subjunctives just mentioned 
are due to “rhetorical effect” (which has long been a deus ex 
machina in Greck syntax), the question remains, why will not 
this potent agency transform Mr Morris's examples for me as 
well as my own? To begin with the strongest case, Aesch. 
Agam. 37: olxos 8 avtés, ef POoyynv AaBot, cadhéotar ay» 
NeEevev, and the parallel passage in Plat. Protag. 361 a, where 
it is said of the issue of the argument: ef dwvnv AdBot, eloredy 
av, x.T.r.,—I would remark that there is nothing intrinsically 
more impossible in a house or the issue of an argument speaking 
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reply tf the laws ‘shall are? Tf on the ccouarv. He senterxre 
were they (the laws: wysld ast’ v2 be thr slosnence iF thes 
should speak, there wooki be the same clsectice: to chansizz 
this to the subjunctive form which is fei: in the aher ae f 
the house speaking. To say the laws will axtowish oz by their 
eloquence tf they shall speck ts x2 woiel te feit at cree to be 
unnatural; but there is, as we have seen. no vad cbiection 
to be made to the protana So also im tae changed form of the 
passage from Yschvlus the apodeis the house will sperk most 
plainly is the only objectionable part; and this cffends us 
because ‘will speak’ is too absoiute and ungualiged an assertion 
to make of a house, the more conungent and weaker form 
‘would speak’ being the only ore appropmate under ordinary 
circumstances. If now we substimte an apadosis here in which 
a simple future can stand, e.g. dark deeds will come to light, 
then grammatically (though not dramaticalls) all objection to 
nv P0orynv rAaBy oixos is felt to be removed. Compare “ Foul 
deeds will rise, though all the earth o'erwhelm them.” 

In Aristoph. Nub. 754, e¢ nxét’ avazé\Xos oeANry pndapod, 
ovx ay awodoiny Tovs TcKous, the optative is perhaps necessary, 
as Mr Morris intimates, to account for the patience of Socrates 
with the stupidity of his pupil, which would (he thinks) have 
been intolerable in the subjunctive form ; nevertheless, what- 
ever grammatical or logical objection there may be to the 
subjunctive will be at once removed if we substitute in the 
apodosis ov pe Senoes arrodoivas Tors toxouvs. If a similar change 
is made in all the examples in the next fifty lines, to which 
Mr Morris refers, no one can object to stating the conditions 
in the subjunctive except on the excellent ground that their 
impudence would be thereby greatly enhanced. 

In AXsch. Pers. 431 the same principle holds; and if the 
apodosis be made future, e.g. half my tale will not be told, tho 
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subjunctive can stand in the protasis. I may add that, in my 
own judgment, the changed form which Professor Morris gives 
as erroneous is not only correct, but elegant. 

Of the next example (Plat. Repub. 11. 359 c) I have already 
spoken; and I think it will be evident that this could have 
been stated éoraz 8 eEovoia...nv avrois yévnrat. 

As to the striking example from Plat. Euthyd. 299 x, 
already mentioned: ein av evdatpovéotatos, eb Exot yYpvatou péev 
tpla TadavTa ev TH yaoTpl, Tadavrov ev T@ Kpaviw, otatypa Se 
ypuood ev éxatépw twpOadu@ ;—I am encouraged to think that 
I am right in saying that it might be written éorac...day Ey; 
by two conditions which precede (299 B and Cc): xai xradas éxei 
&£eu, dav tis avtT@ Tpipas éeyxepaay éAXcBopov Gpakav; to 
which Ctesippus adds: aravu ye opodpa, édv 9 ye © qivey Sa0s 
6 avdpias 6 év Aeddois. Surely whoever can swallow this “cart- 
load of hellebore”’ will not be troubled even by “three talents 
of gold in his stomach!” I may add here, as a proof that no 
amount of absurdity or impossibility can make the subjunctive 
incorrect in protasis, Dem. Phil. 111. § 68 (p. 128): @ore, pnd 
av ortovy 7, Sevoyv metcecOat, where driodv is a sort of a for 
which we are at liberty to substitute anything imaginable. 
The more common formula would undoubtedly be ovd’ dy e 
ottouv yévouro, but here the irregular future infinitive after 
®otre makes the subjunctive in the dependent clause more 
natural. 

In the argument cited from Plat. Phd. 72 B, Cc, we cannot, 
it is true, suppose the conditions to be changed to the subjunc- 
tive form without injury to the argument, because the apodoses 
are not of a kind to be stated absolutely in the future indica- 
tive; but I can see nothing in the conditions themselves which 
would be repugnant to the other form. In Pheedr. 245 D, how- 
ever, [ cannot doubt that either form could be used in the 
sentence et yap &« Tou apyn yiyvolro, oun av €& apyns yiyvorto. 
For in the corresponding sentence just below, which on every 
ground should be parallel in construction, we have apyjs yap 
5n amroXouevns, ovTe avtTn tote éx Tov ouTe GAO €F éxelyns 
yevnoetat, where the participle is clearly equivalent to édpy 
arroNnTat. | 
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In the quotation from Pericles in Arist. Rhet. m1. 10, 7 
(where three of Bekker’s four MSS. read é&éAn), the optative 
seems clearly the more. natural form, not only from the nature 
of the supposition, but from the implied apodosis, which would 
be in the optative with av. With an appropriate apodosis, I 
think even this condition could have the other form. 

In Xen. Anab. 111. 2. 24, the last of Mr Morris’s examples, 
I caunot see anything in the protasis, cai e¢ ody teOplamos 
Bovrowro ameévat, to exclude the subjunctive form; but the 
apodoses are all better expressed by the optative with dy than 
they would be by the future indicative. Indeed, it may be 
safely said that the implied protasis which conditions the first 
two optatives is also understood with the third, so that the 
expressed protasis states only part of the condition. 

I fear that the doctrine of the effect of the apodosis upon 
the protasis may be considered even‘more heretical than the 
main proposition which I am defending. I must therefore give 
a few examples to illustrate this effect. It is especially evident 
In conditional relative sentences when the apodosis precedes 
the protasis and consists of an optative in a wish: in such cases 
the force of the optative in assimilating the dependent verb 
will be generally admitted. As examples may serve Odyss. I. 
47: ws amroXotTo Kal GAXos G Tis ToladTa ye pétos may and 
other man likeunse perish who shall do the like of this; and 
Mimnermus Fr. 1: re@vainv bre pot pnxéte tadta péror, may I 
die when I shall no longer care for these. Here few will deny 
that if the wish had been expressed by any other form than 
the optative—even by a weaker expression, like BovAouat with 
an infinitive—the dependent verbs would have naturally been 
in the subjunctive, without any essential change in meaning. 
In Il. v. 212-15 we have one protasis in the subjunctive pre- 
ceding the apodosis (an optative in a wish), and another in the 
optative following it: the assimilation is here very marked. 


et 5é€ xe vootnaw Kal écovrouat odOardpoicw 
matpls é€unv adoxov te Kai viepedés péeya Sapa, 
autix éreut am’ éueio Kapn Tapot GAXOTpLOS das, 
eb pn eyo tade toka dacw@ ev aupi Pein». 

Journal of Philology. vow. vu. 3 


ded opiive aakidp yee 
should ever be in prosperity, who can 
elns dv to arat would have caused 
iw mpacoys, if you shall ever be in prosperit 
It, § 18 (p. 841), quoted above (p. 2 

el mt Gro YndicaicGe; what possible 
for the optative in a condition which is 
the subjunctive and once by the future in 


with which we state the apodosis often (though - 
affects the “distinctness and vividness” with whi 
the same condition at different times. 
Though this assimilating effect is more apparent and 
bably more powerful upon a protasis which follows: 
it is by no means confined to such cases. I 
other ground than assimilation for the distinction 
conditions in Odyss, viit. 352, 353, and 355, 356:— 
mds dv éyd ce Séouue per dBavaroror Ocotow, 

el kev “Apns slyerte apkin aa) borne a 
"Hor, & nap ip nev “Apns xpelos brani 
olyntas detywr, adrés Tor éyad Tabe ticw. 
Here Poseidon, the last speaker, who proposes to be 
for Ares, would naturally be expected to state his su 
in the weakest form; but the apodosis ricw, I will pay, 
absolute statement compared with Séoyu dv, and this d 
the form of the protasis by an influence as strong and as unf 
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(by the speaker) as that which would cause every schoolboy to 
translate one protasis by if Ares shall depart (or departs), and 
the other by if Ares should depart, without dreaming of one 
expressing more probability or implying more expectation than 
the other. I am sorry that I cannot see the ground for the 
distinction between the two suppositions of Philip's death, dv 
ores rs waOy and ef rt waGot, in Dem. Phil. 1. §§ 11, 12 (p. 43), 
for which Professor Morris argues so persuasively; but I can- 
not be convinced that an orator could use within a single minute 
and with reference to the same future contingency two forms of 
expression which differed essentially and fundamentally in the 
manner in which the supposed event was conceived, with regard 
fo its probability or to the expectation or anticipation of its 
realization. I believe, on the contrary, that here too the pro- 
tasis was assimilated in each case to the apodosis: in the former 
case this was tayéws Erepov Pidirzov troimncere; in the latter 
it was a complicated sentence consisting of two distinct apo- 
doses in the optative with dy, each conditioned specially by a 
participle. If the former apodosis had been zroijcair’ av (as 
it might easily have been), and the latter had been simply ovdé 
‘Aubimoriy SéEacOas SvviceaGe, I feel confident we should have 
had the two forms of protasis reversed. 

The strong evidence I have given of the effect of the apo- 
desis on the form of the protasis will, I trust, strengthen the 
Position already taken (p. 21), that the subjunctive differs from 
the optative in common future conditions very much as it docs 
in ratio obliqua after past tenses in conditions which in direct 
discourse have the subjunctive, and in the indirect form allow 
either subjunctive or optative. This is also an effect of the 
leading verb on the dependent mood, which is as plain in 
English ag in Greek. Thus we say ‘he says he will tell her 
if she comes ;’ but ‘he said he would tell her tf she came’ (i.e. 
‘should come’); corresponding to the Greek éavy é\6n and e 
€\. The distinction of the Greek is that its greater freedom 
allows both ef €d@or and édy éd6n in the latter case, while the 
English allows only the weaker form; that is, in Greek the 
assimilation is optional, in English it is compulsory. Perhaps 
the most striking cases of this principle in Greek are those in 

3—2 
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Which the apesane ard the leading sentence on which the 
Orato oil sua deiecis are united in one sentence; as in Dem. 

Cer. $145 1 OTR sete Sr reo =poy twas Todeuou tépas ord 
dra\\ay Pore. ef um OrSaow cai Gerrarovs eyOpors 
mowreee TH TNS Le. Paiiip srw no way of ending or escaping 
fie tr wtursés 7é Siaiaed riady, ete. Here €iy yn roujnoy would 
have been equaly proper, as is plain from sentences like Thuc. 
UW. 24: rs be ae elon fF éseyndion ewe ta ypypata..., 
@araror Srusar exetezrs, J] am very skeptical of any theory 
which assumes a more fundamental distinction between jy 
soon and e: sorgee in onlinary cases than is universally 
admitted to exist here. 

The same principle is idustrated by the double form of pro- 
tasis allowed after final clauses which depend on past tenses ; 
but this is reany | anether form of protasis in oratio obliqua. 
See Dem, Aph. 1. $33 jp. 830°; Thue. b 58, 91. 

1 must leave many points ef detail both in Professor Sewall’s 
and in Professor Morris's paper unnoticed. I will briefly allude 
in conclusion to what seems to me a fatal objection to the 
aystem of classification adveecated mm both those papers. The 
fundamental idea assigned to the subjunctive, that of “con- 
tingeney ” or that of * anticipation ” or “expectation” of reali- 
gation, in my opinion, fails utterly to explain the nature of the 
“present general suppositions ” expressed by €ay and the sub- 
junetive. Professor Morris does not allude to these, and he 
has perhaps lite oceasion to do so in his argument; Pro- 
fessor Sewall mentions them as suppositions of “uncertain 
fuet,” and quotes two in Ulustration of this explanation. I 
ennnot see, after carefully considermg his interpretations of 
these passages, how his doctrine would enable us to distinguish 
between the cases which require the subjunctive and those 
which require the present or perfect indicative. Why is if 
ever they have fought a battle any more a “supposition of 
tncertain facet” than tf these men have fought a battle to-day 
(the fact supposed being uncertain)? I fear, however, I have 
failed to understand this part of Mr Sewall’s paper, for he 
speaks of yy wpoopi—woe (Thuc. I. 39) as “in the past, not 
future.” It certainly is not future; but it seems to me 
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impossible to conceive of it as past, or even as strictly present. 
It rather refers indefinitely to any one of a series or class of 
acts; and the Greek is perhaps the only language which ever 
undertook systematically to distinguish this indefinite “gen- 
eral” supposition by construction from the simple present 
supposition. Now I hold it to be impossible to bring these 
conditions under one head with the future suppositions which 
take the subjunctive by any such sweeping definitions as the 
one just mentioned. The subjunctive in the latter case is 
generally interchangeable with the future indicative, and can 
be translated by this tense in both English and Latin; the 
other is regularly expressed in both English and Latin by the 
present indicative, and sometimes takes this form even in 
Greek. I have already described the quasi-present general 
condition as a “variation (so to speak) of the ordinary present 
condition,” while the corresponding past general condition is 
@ variation of the ordinary past condition expressed by the 
past tenses of the indicative’. This important relation, with 
its consequences, must be apprehended, as it seems to me, 
before the true force of the subjunctive in protasis can be 
understood. It will be borne in mind that I refer here to 
the distinction between the use of the subjunctive in future 
conditions (where it may be either particular or general) and 
its use in present general conditions, and not to the ‘general’ 
character which may be given to any class of conditions 
without essentially changing their nature. A distinction 
based upon this latter character has been recognized in the 
subjunctive in protasis by Baumlein, as I have already stated *; 
but it led him to no important result, as it is the basis of no 


1 Bee Journal, v. 10, p. 192. and he seems to have no suspicion 


2 See Baumlein, Untersuchungen 
ber die griech. Modi, p. 211. For 
remarks on his views of this subject, 
see Journal, v.10, p. 193. It is there 
said: “Biumlein leaves the subjunc- 
tive in generul conditions, as well as 
in other kinds of protasis, to be ex- 
piained on his single principle as de- 
noting a ‘Tendens zur Wirklichkeit’ ; 


that the two subjunctives stand in 
different relations to the present in- 
dicative.” It is no wonder, therefore, 
that he found his distinction “ un- 
essential” (unwesentlich) and “ without 
effect in changing the meaning of the 
construction” (die Bedeutung dieser 
Construction nicht dndert). Modi, p. 
221; of. p. 224. 
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distinction in construction, Baumlein shows in his fint 
statement of the subject that he has no such distinction ia 
mind as that which I have used in my classification ; for his 
very first example is 6 8€ xev xeyodsdieras Sy xev txcopas (ILL 
139), and of eighteen other Homeric examples cited to 
illustrate the general use of the subjunctive with & «& 
“wonach eine Gattung von Fallen als eintretend gesetzt 
wird,” no less than sixteen contain subjunctives referring 
the future. It is absolutely necessary to recognize distinctlY 
the element of time in order to appreciate the relations of the 
subjunctive in its two uses, first, to the future and the present 
indicative, secondly, to the two corresponding uses of tbe 
optative. I cannot feel, therefore, that the two systems 
classifications which I have discussed in this paper, as they 
are based on other considerations and exclude wholly or *° 
great part the element of time, can possibly give just prom?* 
nence to these important relations. 


W. W. GOODWIN. 


LUCRETIUS’ PROGMIUM AND EPICUREAN 
THEOLOGY. 


Matrer is utterly dead, Lucretius has told us over and over 
again. The world and all that is on it, from the inert mass 
to the wonderful human form, instinct with life and thought, 
everything, look as fine as it may, is made but of scraps of this 
dead matter in which no slightest admixture of life dwells or 
works, Of this Lucretius is most firmly convinced. What 
then are we to think, when, having mastered his whole system, 
We return to his opening lines? There, at the portal of the 
Poem, as it were, stands an apparition and a lovely one— 
the figure of Venus joyous and full of life. We are utterly 
Startled at the sight, and almost expect it to vanish, for how 
COmes this beautiful presence here, where the realm of death 
‘8, and none but dead things should be seen? It is an appari- 
“10n indeed. 
All lovers of Lucretius have been ‘perplexed and puzzled by 
© apparent inconsistency of this opening of a poem, one chief 
feature of which is to prove that “all things are done without 
the hand of the gods,” that they have no possible control over 
the world or men. All have been puzzled here—we might 


“ume it to be a mere imitation of ancient poets who invoked ' 


the Muse to their aid—but something in the tone and matter 
hws forbidden nearly all to view it as such. And yet, if it be an 
actual prayer for Divine aid, how can that be reconciled with 
ins’ system? One recent writer, Mr Robert Buchanan’, 
bs solved the question very simply. According to him, this 
ion is merely “in the highest sense a parody, because it 


1 New Quarterly Magazine, April, 1876, p. 5, also p. 3. 


_ 


says Lange, “ while yet it is impossible for 
system even a shadow of doubt or ce 
of this.” ‘The meaning of these words i 


the following explanation : “There can be | 
Epicurus in reality reverenced the conception 
being an element of a noble human origin, an 
rence the Gods themselves as externally existing 
worshipped the Gods on account of their perfecti 
do this no matter whether this perfection 
their external actings, or whether it unfolds it 
ideal in our thoughts: and it is the latter 
have been his standpoint.” “Epicurus never ¢ 
flict with religion, for he worshipped the G 
(fleissig) in the customary way, yet without on 
pretending a view of them which was not his. 

We must not think that his worship of the God: 
“mere pretence in order to keep himself safe wi 
of the people and with the dangerous priesthood, 
from the heart, since in fact his Deities who live 
or suffering represented the ideal of his philosophy 
embodied, It was at the utmost a concession to 
order of things,’—from a moral point of view we 
4 most dangerous concession—“ if Epicurus thus c 


1 Geschichte des Materialismus, Erster Abschnitt. Cap, 4. 1873, 


tained the ancient deities while depriving 
» But for the entire superfluousness 


Their bodies, he says, are material, being formed 
kind of atoms, but of supersensual—almost it 
fineness, and they dwell far, far away from ear 
quiet, a stormless, cloudless, Epicurean heaven, 

2 Probably it is not even this. No 
mythological tone need necessarily be 
seen in the address Aineadum genetrizx. 
It is probably here but atitle of Venus, 
and of all her names the one dearest 
to Roman ears. Lmeretius did not 
believe that she was ancestress of the 
Romans, and had he been a modern 
anthor would not have used the 
phrase, 

* Bockemiiller in his recent edition 
of Lucretius (Part 1. p. 10, 1874) also 
holds Venus to be a mere personifica- 
tion of natural law, but offers a dif- 
ferent and somewhat novel explanation 
of the passage. According to him 
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‘* Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly.” 

Munro says, “it is certain that Epicurus and Lucretius 
imly believed in the existence of these Gods’,” and Zeller? 
emphatically asserts the same. There is but one passage in 
the poem which does indeed seem to imply the opposite. 
lucretius proves at length that Cybele is but the Earth 
personified. If any one thinks fit to be so foolish, he may call 
the sea Neptune, corn Ceres, and wine Bacchus, but he must 
remember all the time that these are but names of things 
without life. Yet in this passage Lucretius by no means rejects 
an actual Neptune, or Ceres, or Bacchus. It is merely the 
connection of these deities with the sea, corn, or wine which he 
denies, The Epicurean shadow-deities—the new Pantheon— 
do in verity exist, but their counter-parts, which a former 
theology supposed to have power over nature, have no exist- 
ence whatever. It is apparently on a misunderstanding of this 
passage that Lange has based his opinion. 

According to the facts of the case, grossly and absurdly 
inconsistent as it may appear to us, Lucretius did firmly 
believe in the existence of Gods of a kind. It is inconsistent 
because his Gods are utter nonentities, and because his system 
leaves them no part to play. But how frequent, even now, 
‘pecially in matters of belief and practice, some similar incon- 
Sstency is! It is plain that while Lucretius invokes Venus in 
the proeemium, he has before his mind a principle, the exist- 
eace and constant transmission of life in Nature. This is a 
law of Nature. But is it impossible that the thought should 
eccur to the poet, “May not this Law be a person too? a 
Deity?” Who can say that in some moment this thought may 
wthave seized him? Is it not true that Lucretius’ ardent recog- 
tition of Law (and thereby of Unity) in Nature in defiance of 
Polytheistic caprice prepared the way for Theism? and if so, 
nit impossible that he himself should have had a glimpse of 
the truth towards which he had, though unwittingly, been 
Working? It seems bold to deny the possibility of this. 


1 See bis note on 1. 646. 
$ Philosophie der Griechen. Theil 111. p. 895. 


ad 


rch cccting cae 
his countrymen, if we are not mistaken, t 
believe address to a mere conscious and 
A Roman worshipper in a temple raisi1 
marble statue of a god might form such 1 
Deity and use some such phrases as here 
pictorial description. Fatal again to the no 
are the words 
**Qum quoniam rerom naturam sola guben 
“Since thou alone governest nature.” The 
the passage no parody, but a distinct exp 
protest against the belief in many deities who 
terfere with nature. Lucretius, it seems to us, h 
ayows one ruling power in the world, and, » 1 
taken for a Law or a person, in either case it is 1 
tion” of the popular creed, but an expression i 
(Lucretius attributes no control over Nature to Mar 
Possibly too the passage may be more fairly 
expression of some mood, earlier or later, than as 
Lucretius’ habitual stand-point, His earliest i 
evidently a very strong one—was derived not 
but from Empedocles, a thinker of a very di 
Lucretius speaks of him with the most fervent 
almost more than a mortal, The divinity n 
Aphrodite’, a most prominent figure in Em 
1 Zeller insists on this name not Philosophie der Griechen, 
representing a mere personification. (Vierte Auflage, 1876.) 


ten 
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but the laws of Nature, the habits of the world; that is all 
Yet it is true that having disearded the old Divine agencies 
the notion of Nature as a new self-working power miglit casils 
come.) 

In conclusion, we can only mention that it is not certain 
whether Epicurus did not allow of prayers to the Gods—how 
to he answered, we can barely concetve—possibly merely in 
keeping the mind open to the influence of the Divine ‘images”. 
Epicurus’ relation to religion seems to have been, as Martha 
says, a kind of ‘obsenre mysticism’ of which we know but 
little. After all the question is one that it seems not possible 
to solve entirely. Lueretius did believe in Divine existences, of 
however strange a kind, and perhaps we may view the picture 
of Venus and Mars (vv. 31—39) as a single scene out of his 
promised description of the new Pantheon and the Epicurean 
heaven. The promise remains unfulfilled, but as the sixth 
(which he intended for the concluding) book is manifestly 
incomplete’, stopping abruptly in the course of a description of 
the plagne, and as in its beginning he again refers to the Gods 
at some Jength, i seems fair to infer that, had he lived, he 
would have concluded the poem with a description of the 
Epicurean deities and their abode. Doubtless a wonderfal 
piece of painting that would have been (for Lucretius has gor 
eeous colours at command) and not entirely unintiuenced by 
the old mythology, Would it have resembled the picture of 
the Epicurean Gods by our great English poet in the ‘ Lotos- 
Eaters’? Yet what contemptible Deities for any man to 
worship! witli neither heart nor hand to help, lower fat 
than the Heroes worshipped of old with all their sins, for 
they, if suffering men called to them, would labour or dic to 
help and deliver them. But with these no man’s soul could evet 


for the conclusion. It secms plain 
(from vr. 92 f.) that bo intended the 


1 See Book vr. 75—78. 
2 Lange (page 120) says that ‘* per- 


intentionally” Lucretius con- 

bis work with a description of 

power of death as he began it with 
“e * the Goddeas of Life. 
\utely no reason to 
tins intended this 


sixth book for the last, and as his 
express promise to deseribe the (ods 
and their scats is nowhere fultilled, 
he must apparently have reserved thi 
subject for the conclusion of this be 
and of the poem. 
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have been satisfied, and who can say that Lucretius, dogmatic 
Epicurean as he was, would have used no bitter tone, such as 
marks Tennyson's vivid picture : 
‘* Careless of mankind ; 

For they lie beside their nectar and their bolts are hurled 

Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curled 

Round their golden houses girdled with the gleaming world. 

There they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands, 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns and sinking ships and praying hands, 

But they smile; they find a music centred in a doleful song, 

Steaming up a lamentation, and an ancient tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong.” 


Before concluding, we wish to touch on one central but 
little understood dogma of Epicurean physics. Thoroughgoing 
m his Materialism as Lucretius is, there is one particular where 
he comes into most striking agreement with recent specula- 

_ fons, starting from an utterly different stand-point. In the 
| course of the recent controversy between Tyndall and Marti- 
| peau, the latter has discussed the nature of Force’. Science, 
he tells us, cannot answer the question, What is Force? To 
find an answer to this we must look within ourselves. We are 
conscious that we ourselves exercise Power. This is the one 
thing we immediately know, and our whole idea of Power 
it identical with that of Will or reduced from it. Any causal 
Power other than Will is “absolutely out of the sphere of 
thought.” Lucretius strikingly illustrates this conception ac- 
ending to which Will is the source of Energy. When on a 
fymer occasion we gave an account of Lucretius’ Atomic 
Theory, we did so with especial reference’ to the Declination 
@ the Atoms and its philosophical consequences—a subject 
- before hardly touched on. In Epicurean theory, the motion of 
the atoms is the source from which the whole Energy of the 
Universe is originally derived. The atoms which are con- 
ceived to fall straight downwards, in parallel lines, like drops of 


1 Contemporary Review, March,1876. Quarterly Review, October, 1875, pp. 
* “The Atomic Theory of Lucretius, 335—377. See here pp. 855—363 and 
Cmtrasted with modern Theories of p. 871. ; 
Aloms and the Origin of Life.” British 
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rain, would never mect, but that occasionally they swerve & 
very little from their proper path and so come into collision 
The slightest declension is quite sufficient, as we pointed out, 
to bring the atoms into universal collision and so render them 
a source of Power. This swerving—‘ Declination’ Lucretius calls 
it—comes entirely from their own volition, which is governed by 
no laws, but impels them to move of their own accord, “at no 
fixed place or time.” Thus, according to Lucretius as well a8 
according to that living thinker, to whom Lucretius appears 
so completely antagonistic, Will is most closely connected with 
the original source of all the Energy, or Power, or Forces 
acting in the world. It is Will, even though it be the will of 
the atoms. True, Lucretius, as we have said, most emphati- 
cally insists that Matter is “utterly dead’.” After having 
reduced the whole universe to atoms, he makes merry with 
somewhat ghastly laughter over the notion of these little parti- 
cles having life. Ifso, you may think of them “laughing and 
weeping and learnedly discussing Epicurean doctrines.” To do 
this and conceive them living is “raving madness,” he says 
Yet surely that is not more absurd than his own conception 
of atoms that have wills of their own and can move to the right 
or left, “as they wish,” sponte sud, but which are at the same 
time “utterly dead.” It is for this reason, because his atoms 
act as if they were alive, and because a dead Will is an ab- 
surdity, that we formerly said that Lucretius virtually conceives 
Matter as living. and that really his theory of Matter involves— 
certainly in a very low form, perhaps in the very lowest form 
possible—Pantheism. 

This statement may seem somewhat startling, especially 
when we consider what Luerctius’ creed was, how thorough- 
going in many ways his materialism is. We may call to mind 
that he has most emphatically asserted the existence of Free 
“Will, which he supposes to be rendered possible only through 
Declination. This power in the atoms he supposes to be the 
cause of Free Will action in men. Now, the question strikes 
one, Is his theory of Volition as a source of Energy connected 
with his strong belief in individual Free Will? and, if so, may 

3 Seminibus carentibus undique sensu. 
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not the connection be strictly logical? Is it not entirely in 
harmony with the thought expressed by Martineau, that all 
phenomena are the expression of living Energy? that our 
whole idea of Power is derived from that of living Will? It 
is true, the volition of the atoms is not, nominally, what one 
calls a living Will A dead Will is indeed an absurdity, but 
Will without life was one of the Epicurean dogmas which 
Lucretius, as a convert, had felt himself bound to swallow. 
He will not even admit to himself that there is anything 
unnatural in it. Yet, putting this aside, Lucretius does 
indeed furnish an assent from an unexpected quarter to the 
conception of recent thinkers that Will is the only source of 
Energy. 

When we examine the subject we see that the part played 
by Declination in his system is most subtle ;—especially we 
teler to his notion of an Increase of moving force’, starting 
fm the infinitely slight swerving of the tiny atoms of the 
forth principle of the soul, and growing gradually stronger and 
stronger till the whole body moves. Space does not permit 
sto show how curiously this notion is adapted to Epicurean 
Pychology. Thus, however, and in a most subtle way, does 
his system link the mightiest efforts of the moving body 
a the Declination of the atoms, a motion so inexpressibly 
ight, 

Ifthen it be true that he too assigns Will as the source 
of the world’s Energy, does not this to some extent alter 
Lacretius’ position among the philosophic systems? Though 
ui the cost of utter inconsistency, has not even he been com- 
pled to admit within his scheme of evolution something 
baides dead matter? for it must not be forgotten that the 
Matter which, he says, 18 so potent to evolve Life, is Matter 
+Free Will. 


JOHN MASSON. 
Lange has referred to this, but even Zeller should both entirely fail 


v#h some misconception of its force. to indicate the philosophical conse- 
(Geackichte des Materialismus, note, p. quences of Declination. 


iL) It is strange that Lange and 
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NOTES ON THE AENEID. 


I. 


36. CoMPARE Lucr. 2. 639, “aeternumque daret matri sub 
pectore volnus.” 

63. With lazas dare, vasta dare and the like, comp. Sall. 
Jug. 59, dare victos = vincere. 

104. averto intrans. Plaut. Mil. 202, 1065 (Lorenz.). 

122—3. For the language generally, comp. Lucr. 6. 1071, 
quam laxare queant compages taurea vincla: for accipiunt Liv. 
35. 26. 8, “omnibus compagibus aquam acctperet,” and Aen. 6. 
414, “multam accepit rimosa paludem.” 

148. See Cic. Cluent. § 138, from which it appears that the 
converse of this simile was a common one. 

168. Lucr. 5. 948, “silvestria templa tenebant Nympharun, 
quibus e scibant umore fluenta Lubrica proluvie larga lavere 
umida saxa.” 

190, 191. Lucr. 2. 921, “ praeter volgus turbamque animan- 
tum.” The use of turba may perhaps be illustrated by Plaut. 
Aul. 338, 340, where the word is used of a number of slaves. 

195. Cadts onerarat vina, I incline to take not as an in- 
version for cados onerarat vinis, but as = “bad put (on the 
ships) in casks :” onus appears to have been the technical word 
for a cargo (Cic. Inv. 2, § 153, Verr. 5, § 145), and Petronius 
76 says, “quinque naves aedificavi, oneravt vinum,’ 1.e. “I pat 
wiue into them as their cargo.” 

203. The passage in the Odyssey (12. 211—12), from which 
the words “forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit” are appa- 
rently translated, is susceptible of a very different interpre- 
tation. Odysseus says: 

d\Aa xai évOev (from the Cyclops) éun apern BovAy re vow 


= =, 
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kawyevous Sav yap THY ypadny exravoe: a further hint of 
Vergil’s obligations to the Cyclic or tragic tradition. 

639, Cic. Quint. § 10, “ut multis iniuriis tactatam atque 
agitatam aequitatem in hoc tandem loco consistere et confirmari 
patian ° i” 

660. Lucr. 3. 250, “ postremis datur ossibus atque medullis 
uve voluptas est sive est contrarius ardor.” 


IT. 


99. Cato ap. Front. ad M. Aur. 2. 6, p. 82 (Naber), “dum 
& tatempesta nox...praecipitat.” 

103. For tamdudum with imper. comp. Sen. Ep. 84. 14, 
“tandudum relinque ista:” with the future indic. <b. Ep. 17. 9, 
“iamdudum exibit.” 

169. Lucr. 2. 69, “et quasi longinquo fluere omnia cerni- 
mus aevo, ex oculisque vetustatem subducere nostris,” 

' 176. Livy 7. 6. 2, “id enim illi loco dicandum vates cane- 
ng” 

201. Cic. Rep. 1. § 51, “si e vectoribus sorte ductus ad 
gubemacula accesserit:” the phrase is also found in legal 
documenta, and cannot therefore be taken as a poetical in- 
Version, 

283. Sall. Hist. 1. 48. 15, “ Ut te neque hominum neque 
decorum pudet quos per fidem aut periurio violasti !” 

877. Cic. Att. 4 5.1, “senseram, noram, inductus, relictus, 
Poiectus ab iis.” 

425. Accius 127, “ Minervae armipotenti.” 

516. Eur. H. F. 97, ddros 8 Bwpov, Spvis bs, Errn€ taro. 

672. Lucr. 3. 1018, “at mens sibi conscia facti Praeme- 
hens adhibet stimulos.” 

622, Lucer. 3. 18, “ Apparet divwm numen.” 

_ 638. Plaut. Merc. 550 (Ritschl), “‘tum quom est sanguts 
746. Catull. 62. 24, “quid faciunt hostces capta crudelius 
terbe $” 
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ITI. 


43. Lucr. 1. 885, “manare cruorem.” 

68. Lucr. 4. 575—6, “palantis comites cum montes inter 
opacos Quaerimus et magna dispersos voce ciemus.” 

196. Varro, Sat. Men. p. 211 (Riese), “quodsi pergunt 
diutius mare volvere.” 

208. “Verro,” properly “to pull about,” so “to tear up:” 
Lucr. 6. 624, “ validi verrentes aequora venti :” Ov. Am. 3. 8. 43, 
“non freta demisso verrebant eruta vento.” 

223. “Partem,” a share of the food, “portion:” comp. 
Sueton. Calig. 18. 

228. Luer. 8. 581, “ taetro odore.” 

284. Lucr. 5. 644, “quae volvunt magnos in magnis orbibus 
annos.” 

331. Cic. Verr. 2. 1, § 6, “quorum scelerum Poenis agi- 
tatur:” 5.§ 113 (from the letter of Furius), “ Poenas scelerumque 
Furias.” 

372. Lucr. 2. 869, “ipsa manu ducunt.” 

408. Lucr. 2. 610, “antiquo more sacrorum.” 

658. Lucr. 3. 1033, “lumine adempto animam moribundo 
corpore fudit.” 


IV. 


1. “Cura” of love, Plaut. Epid. 1. 2. 32. 

22. Ter. And. 266, “dum in dubio est antmus impellitur.” 

71. Lucr. 4, 1137, “verbum iaculata religuit Quod cupido 
adfixum cordi vivescit ut ignis.” 

158. Lucr. 5. 985, “spumigert suis adventu validique 
leonis.” 

250. Soph. Trach. 13, ée« d5€ dacxiov yevetados Kpovuvoi 
Sceppaivovto xpnvaiou rortoi. 

427. The manes appear to have been conceived as the ma- 
terial part of what survived after death: comp. Liv. 31. 30, 
“omnium nudatos manes:” Prop. 5. 53, “nec sedeant cinert 
manes :” 3. 5. 30, “inde ubi suppositus ctnerem me fecerit ardor, 
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Accipiat manes parvula testa meos:” and other passages in 
which cints and manes are connected. 
450—1. Lucr. 2. 1038, “quam tibi iam nemo, fessus satiate 


- videndi, Suspicere in caeli dignatur lucida templa: Desine 


quapropter novitate exterritus ipsa, &c.” 


V. 


5. Cie, Phil. 11, § 29, “pollwere deorum hominumque iura.” 

15. Plaut. Merc. 192, R. “armamentis complicandis compo- 
sendie studuimus :” Caes. B. G. 5. 1, and elsewhere has “ armare 
naves,” 

80. As “sanctus” is almost technically applied to the dead 
(we Aen, 12. 648 and elsewhere), so “sanctitas” seems to have 
ben the name of the feeling with which the dead were to be 
regarded: Cic. Top. § 90, “aequitas tripartita dicitur esse: una 
ad superos deos, altera ad manes, altera ad homines pertinere. 

ima pietas, secunda sanctitas, tertia iustitia aut aequitas 
hominatur.” 

137, Lucr. 3, 141, “hic exultat enim pavor ac metus.” 

212. Catull, 64. 6, “ausi sunt vada salsa cita decurrere 
puppi:” for the construction, comp. “ quorum aequora curro,” 
235 below. 

317. Plaut. Cist. 4, 2. 27, “certe eum signat locum ubi ea 
(cistella) excidit” =“has her eyes on the place:” confirming 
Servs interpretation of this passage. 

. 426, Lucilius 8 fr. 13 Miller: “gallus (se) sustulit in 


637. “In magno munere:” comp. Cic. Verr. 2. 8, § 115, 
“hee vix ab Apronio in summo beneficio pro iis...impetratum 
ets" i.e. “as, or by way of, the greatest kindness,” 


VI. 


165. “ Osere viros,” Catull. 68. 90. 
179. Catull. 63. 53, “ ferarum gelida stabula.” 
302. With “velis ministrat,” comp. Liv. 34. 6. 6, “ adminis- 


trafio navis.” 
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Ill. “Augent,” comp. Lucr. 5. 1417, “ cubilia...herbis et 
frondibus aucta.” , 

235. Cic. Deiot. § 8, “ per dexteram istam te oro...non tam 
in bellis neque in proeliis quam in promissis et fide firmi- 
orem.” Comp. Caes. B. C. 1.32, “se vero (Caesarem) ut operi- 
bas anteire studuerit, sic iustitia et aequitate et prudentia.” 

807. I should be disposed to explain the difficult phrase 
“scelus merentem” on the analogy of “ merere,” “commerere 
foram” found several times in Plautus: Most. 5. 2. 56, “ com- 
meream aliam noxiam:” Trin. 1, “amicum castigare ob me- 
fitam noxiam :” so Epid. 1. 1. 60, “commeruisse in te aliquid 
mali:” Merc. 816 (Ritschl), “ quae in se culpam commerent.” 

$45. For coquebant comp. Plaut. Trin. 225, “egomet me 
coquo et macero et defetigo.” 

372, Cic. Deiot. § 10, “nos in media republica nati sem- 
perque versati.” 

407. Vertisse as Lucr. 1. 105, “somnia quae vitae rationes 
terlere possint.” 

436. For invectas with acc. comp. Liv. 35. 8. 9, “ut trium- 
phanti sibi urbem invehi liceret.”’ 

470. Plaut. Pers. 26, 27 (Ritschl), “ advorserne deis quasi 
Titani, guibus sat esse non queam ?” 

588. Plaut. Trin. 835, “ita iam quasi canes, haud sccus, 
circumstant navem turbine venti.” 

996. Triste supplicium: Livy 7. 28. 9, “iudicia eo anno 
populi tristia in feneratores facta.” 

722. Luer. 2. 251, “pars terrai nonnulla, perusta Solibus 
adsiduis, multa pulsata pedum vi.” 

712. Varro Res Rustica 1. 2. 19, “ Libero patri repertort 
vitis,” 


VITl. 


1. Livy 7. 32. 5, “ Valerius signum pugnae proposuit.” 

23, If “radiantis imagine Lunae” can mean the moon, a 
parallel to the expression may be found in the Ibis 73, “ side- 
raque, et radiis circumdata solis imago, Lunaque quae nun- 
quam quo prius orbe micas,” where “ solis imago” apparently 
stands for “ Sol.” 
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215. “Discessu:” comp. Caes. B. C. 1.18, “quorum adventa 
(= qui cum advenissent) castra ponit:’’ so tb. 1. 27, and elsewhere. 

227. For fultos comp. Ov. Am. 1. 6. 27, “roboribus duns 
ianua fulta riget.” 

239. “Impulit, impulsu quo,” &c. Lucr. 6. 289, “nam 
tota fere tum Tempestas concussa tremit—Quo de concuss 
sequitur gravis imber et uber.” 

318. ‘“ Asper victu venatus:” comp. Plaut. Capt. 188, “asper 
meus victus sane est." 

343. No satisfactory explanation has been given of “ Asylum 
rettulit.” Iam inclined to suspect that a verse has dropped 
out between vv. 342 and 343, and that rettulit refers to some- 
thing in the lost verse: the story, perhaps, of the founding of 
the Asylum. 

353. “Cum saepe concuteret, cieret,” can be simply taken 
as=“saepe concuticntem, cientem,” as in the common idiom 
“audivi eum cum diceret” = “dicentem:’’ comp. Cic. Verr. 5, 
§ 165, “se vidisse...cum is...in crucem ageretur.” So Verg. A 
3. 623, “ Vidi egomet...cum...corpora...frangeret ad saxum.” 
The cum saepe of this passage would then be different from 
that of 1. 148. 

429. With “imbris torti” comp. Varro Sat. Men. p. 211 
(Riese), “ aquam e nubibus tortam Indicat fore.” 

610. “Gelido flumine,” apparently a local abl. as 5. 38, 
“Crimiso flumine:” Prop. 1. 14. 1, “abiectus Tiberina molliter 
unda.”’ 


TX. 

22. Livy 7. 26. 4, “si divus, si diva esset quo sibi praepetem 
misisset, volens propitius adesset.” 

30. Sedatis amnibus: Cic. Orat. § 39, “quasi sedatus amnis 
fluit Herodotus.” 

56. Livy 32. 33. 11, “in bello non congredi aequo campo.” 

112. “Idaei chori.” Prop. 4. 17. 36. 

255. “Mores dabunt vestri:” Cic. Att. 9.12. 2 “illum 
ulciscentur mores sui.” 

348. “Multa morte recepit,” if it means “welcomed with 
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abundance of death,” may be compared with Lucr. 6. 146, “haec 
(nubes) multo si forte wmore recepit Ignem.” 

502, “Inter manus:”’ Plaut. Most. 2. 1. 38, “ abripite hunc 
intro actutum inter manus:” Cic. Verr. 5. § 28, “ut alius 
inter manus e Couvivio tamquam e proelio auferretur.” 

601. Catull. 40. 1. 3, “quaenam te mala mens...quis deus 
tibi non bene advocatus ?” 

630. Lucr. 6. 99, “ caeli de parte serena.” 

736. Ira with gen. of cause: so dolor Sall, Cat. 28, Cic. 
Phil 14, § 5, Caes. B. C. 1. 4. 

715. “Musarum comitem:’’ Lucr. 3. 1037, “Heliconiadum 
comites,”” 


X. 


9. Suet, Iul 43, “qui obsonia contra vetitum retinerent :” 
Cod. 11. 11. 1. 

160. With “quaerit sidera” =“ quaerit de sideribus,” comp. 
Cus B.C. 1. 74, “imperatoris fidem quacrunt” =“ de fide.” 

212. “Semiferus,” Lucr. 2. 702. 

289, “Inoffensus:” so Varro Marcopolis 9 (Riese) “ currum 
&carcere intimo missum labi inoffensum per aequor:'’ Ov. Am. 
1.6. 8, “inoffensos derigit ille pedes.” 

306. Lucr. 2. 553, “ disiectare solet magnum mare transtra 
gubema,..per terrarum omnis oras fluitantia aplustra.” 

| $61. Eur. Heracl. 836, Td Sevrepov 5& rods éradrayOels 
wobl,Avijp 8 én’ dvdpi ords, cxaprépe: wayn. 

446. “Stupet in Turno:” Ter. Hec. prol. 5, “ populus 
studio stupidus in funambulo Animum occuparat :” comp. Cic. 
Fin. 1,§ 4, “hoc primum.est in quo admiror.” 

488. Liv. 2. 46. 4, “ praeceps Fabius in vulnus abiit.” 

509. “Acervos:” Varro Mysteria 7 (Riese), “ una pestilen- 
tia aut hostica acies puncto temporis immanis acervos facit.” 

652. Catull. 30. 12, “dicta omnia factaque Ventos inrita 


809. “Caelum” in its old sense of “ aer:’’ sce Lucr. 4. 133, 
Plin. 2, § 102. 

832. Eur. H. F. 233, “AaBoev dv éyyos tovde rovs EavOovs 
widcous Kadypatwo’ ay.” 
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“animo ac benevolentia:”” Sen. Ep. 16. 7: “non est quod 
mireris animum meum: adhuc de alieno liberalis sum.” 

39. “Proelia tollo:” Ov. Am. 1. 8. 96, “non bene, si follas 
proelia, durat_ amor.” 

72, Eur. Erechtheus Gr. 62. 28 (Nauck), ta pyrépwy dé 
baxpu' bray rréumry Téxva, Tloddovs eOnruv’ és waynv dppwpévous. 

I7l, “Admoveo:” so Livy 10. 38. 9, 35. 19. 3. 

18]. Cic. N. D. 3, § 52, “itaque et Fontis delubrum Maso 
ex Corsica dedicavit, et tn augurum precatione Tiberinum, 
Spinonem, Almonem, Nodinum, alia propinquorum fluminum 
nomina videmus.” 

258. Petron. 108, “illinc Tryphaenae familia nudas expedit 
manus,” 

599. Ov. Am. 2. 14.1, “quid iuvat wmmunes belli cessare 
Prellas:” so tmmunis without gen. Georg. 4. 244. 

568. “Parere fatentur :” Ov. Am. 1. 2. 18, “qui servitium 
fore jatentur.” 

591, Can ater be a mere mistake for acer? Lucr. 1. 153, 
“acren odorem,” so 6. 1217, 6. 747, “ acri sulpure,” 791, “acri 
nidore offendit nares.” 

603. For “nodum leti,” comp. Cic. Cluent. § 31, “iam 
ethansto illo poculo mortis.” 

669. For the metaphor comp. Plaut. Cist. 2.1.7, “ita nu- 
bilam mentem animi habeo:” Epid. 5. 1. 36, “animo liquido 
et tranquillo es.” 

685. Lucr. 5. 318, “non ruere avolsos silices a montibus 
altis, Nec validas aevi vires perferre patique Finiti.” 

193. Livy 7. 8. 2, “quid deinde restaret, quaerentibus.” 
801. “Edit:” Catull. 91. 6, “cuius me magnus edebat 
amor.” 

817. “Reddita,” “assigned:” so often in Lucr. (see Munro 
on 2.96): Cic. N. D. 1, § 103, “ ut...... ignibus altissima ora 
reddatur-” 

894. Plaut. Merc. 600. R. “ tristis cedit, pectus ardet, haerct 


pes, quassat caput.” 
H. NETTLESHIP. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF 6'\3 7°. 


THE Jewish interpretations of the prophecy, 


so say Sow? mon 


have lately been published in Hebrew and English by Dr 
Neubauer and Mr Driver, and analysed in an Introduction by 
Dr Pusey. One of the most difficult expressions in the prophecy 
is DN) 3° (Isaiah lit. 15), of which I have never seen a satis- 


factory explanation, except perhaps that of the LXX.: 
oltw Oauvpacovrat EOvn Todda er avTa, 
Kal cuvéEovos Bacideis TO oTOpa avTaov 
UTt ols ovK avnyyéAn tTrept avrov dpovrat, 


Kal ot ovK aKnKOacL TUYNTOUCL. 


Aquila and Theodotion render M?* by payrice. Symmachus 
by azroBadei, and the Targum by "3', ‘he shall scatter 
(= sprinkle like drops of water)’. These and the later inter- 
preters refer the word to the root M}—hiphil, Myr, to sprinkle 
(blood, water, &c. upon a person or thing)—but the LXX. 
perhaps refer it to some other root, or may even have had a 
different reading before them, since they render 113 itself, in 
the Pentatcuch and 2 Kings ix. 3, by pavritew, érippavrifes, | 
paver, qwepippatvew, mpocpaivey, and in Isaiah lxiii. 3 (cf. 
ver. 6) by xcatayey, 


The Constructions of 713. 


1. The root M13, according to Fuerst’s Concordance, occurs 
twenty-four times, viz., 
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(i) Once in the disputed passage, Isaiah lii. 15, and 
(ii) Twenty-three times, in the following verses: Exodus 
xzix. 21; Leviticus iv. 6,17; v. 9; vi. 20; viii. 11, 30; xiv. 7, 
16, 27, 51; xvi. 14, 15, 19; Numbers viii. 7; xix. 4, 18, 19, 21; 
2 Kings ix. 33; Isaiah lxiii 3. 
It is found most frequently in the hiphil, the normal con- 
ttruction being: FBIM by Ws Am) (Lev. xvi. 15), with 
. a accusative of the liquid sprinkled, and with DY, or some 
corresponding preposition, of that upon, or towards, which it is 
Hrinkled. Sometimes, instead of INN, we have DI J (iv. 6). 
Or the thing sprinkled may be understood from-the immediate 
context, as in Lev. iv. 17: “ And the priest shall dip his finger 
‘insome of the blood, D°DYH paw mn.” But in no case does 
Ml occur absolutely, without mention of the liquid sprinkled. 


The constructions of the root in the dal are similar: 
Lev. vi. 20. D9" Sy MDT APY we 
2 Kings ix. 38. Wn ON MDD 1 


In ini, 3. mses wise Soy aa Sy ony 


We see then that there is nothing in the Biblical uses of "13 
to justify the rendering of D1 MN, “he shall besprinkle 
nation.” The construction ought rather to be O%3 by. Dr 
Kay indeed replies (Speaker’s Commentary) that in Is. lii. 15: 
~ “the verb refers, not to a literal process of sprinkling, but to an 
act of purification analogous to that which was effected by 
ceremonial sprinkling.” But there is nothing to shew that M3 
of itself implies anything more than “the literal process of 
sprinkling.” It is used in the Pentateuch of a sprinkling which 
purifies: it is used in 2 Kings ix. 33 of a sprinkling (of the 
blood of Jezebel) which defiles. In the latter sense it occurs 
in the book of Isaiah itself, within a few chapters of the 
passage under consideration : 


“And their blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments, and 
I will stain all my raiment” (Is. xiii. 3). 
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This is Targumised ‘Tb? POM PAI j')...dozing, 

lying-down, loving to sleep. 

The Greek versions have for Or, évutrviatouevol, havtalo- 
Kevol, opauatiotai. The meaning of the word is doubtful within 
certain limits, but, as I suggested some years ago, it may be 
explained in such a way as to suit the two passages, Isaiah lii. 

_ Wjand Ivi, 10. We may conjecture that MJ’ is for FIM’, as 


MO (Ex. iv. 2) for TM Mi, and perhaps nad (Ex. iii, 2) for 
hur?. As in Ex. iv. 2 there are different views about the 
teation of the 3°35 (119) to the “> (77 M72), so in Is. li. 15 


‘there is room for the two opinions 
(i) that 3°, for (1M, is the original reading : 


(u) that ri, the original reading, was phonetically 
corrupted into IY". 


The latter hypothesis would go far to account for the @avya- 
cwras of the LXX., which has been supposed to imply a 
reading MIM, from UNM, to gaze (with admiration). 


There are now two ways of explaining MIN. 


a We may suppose that in Is. lvi. 10 there is a play upon 
ii, and that MM refers to the vacant stare of stupefaction, as 
opposed to true vision. “His watchmen are BLIND:” they are 
bot OYA but Ot: they do but stare drowsily, lie down, and 
love to sleep. The hiphil of MIM might be rendered, to agast 


(or eghast)—in the sense set a guze (on which see Richardson's 
| Suglish Dictionary) thus: 


So shall he AGAST many nations; 

Kings shall shut their mouth at him; 

For that which had not been told them they shall SEE; 
And that which they had not heard they shall consider. 


Here we have a perfect parallelism, M7)’ denoting (i) a 
passice display of wonderment, corresponding to the speechless- 
ness deacribed in the clause immediately following; and (i) a 
weual impression, answering to the 4s") of the third clause, and 
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following naturally upon the '\3 $ID of the preceding verse. 
Observe that in Is, lvi. 10 the watchmen are described as BLIND 
and puMB. So here the nations and the kings stand agased 
and speechless with admiring awe. 

6. Or we may suppose MM to imply a condition of tran 
or stupefaction, The meaning entrance is very suitable in 
Is, lii, 15: 

So shall he ENTRANCE many nations, &. 


As a connecting link between the renderings a and b com- 
pare the very natural combination, 7 


“ AGHAST IN SPEECHLESS TRANCE,” 
in one of the lines cited by Richardson s.v. AGAST. 


C. TAYLOR. 


A WORD ON LUCILIUS. 


‘UNRO’S remarks in the preceding number of this Journal 
2 might lead an incautious reader to suppose that I 
naintained the monstrous position that nomen hic nobis 
idmissible in Lucilius. I of course said and meant no such 
; I tried to show—proof is almost impossible—that the 
of hdc in Plautus and Terence as a virtually short syllable 
uch positions as sed hoc mihi molestumst and sed quid 
damoris is comparatively of more frequent occurrence 
.the use of Aic in similar situations; and that this may 
! corresponded with a similar feeling in these writers as 
le comparative weight of the syllables hoc, hic: that there 
besides, cases such as hoc hoc est where, without a pre- 
mination to treat hoc as inherently long, the metrical 
is in favour of its being short: ‘that hoc and hic are ac- 
y regarded as standing on an equal footing as communes 
hae by Probus and Diomedes; that they certainly could 
have arrived at this conclusion from Catullus and Lucretius 
the one hand, or from Virgil and his followers on the 
t, that therefore they arrived at it from the earlier poetry, 
ding Lucilius: hence that it was justifiable to retain any 
nce of short hdc before a vowel, which the Mss in which 
lus’ fragments are preserved seem to make probable. 
ther in the passage quoted by Velius it zs probable, is 
tful, and more doubtful since Mr Munro’s most ingenious 
dation. But in the longer passage from Nonius [ still 
r my own reading to either Munro’s "Eros or Lachmann’s 
} if for no other reason than that the words of the Mss 
need no change at all. But I would not deny that if 
uantity of hdc rested on this alone, the support is certainly 
y slender one. I am not disposed to make the same 
5—2 


Hil 


E 


S3¢ 
: 


Fig 
FEE 


writing tam etsi, But the question is no 
remarks, We cannot be sure that the 
tam and made etsi long: on the 
bable, that the same syllable which 


may it not have been retained by Lucilius 
region of satire? An occasional exception ix 
common word would not materially affect the 
_ laws by which his prosody was bound. 
That the sound of hoc was short may I th 
from the Greek mode of writing it, as seen 


a eae nN ERE OTE — —— — - 
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responded to Latin d, Greek w to 6. Thus BnrwF apaitwpos 
Kaicrwpes YOpwvoy axtiwBus orroptéBit voBadus Bova ovp- 
Kiolap voTa voTaptos oTOAaTOUS ToyaTous. There are no doubt 
exceptions, such as the recurring use of short o under the 
later Roman empire in the genitive plural ¢:decopproocpoup, 
Bovpoup, parrropovp, and again Sdévoup for donum. But these 
do not materially shake the general truth of the position; 
and so far as anything can be made out from this source, 
the sound which Plutarch expressed by o« was not in ttself 
long, and may therefore have been used short in metre even 
bya writer of hexameters, in the earlier period of literature 
before the Augustan poets had determined the quantity long. 

I take the occasion to reexamine some passages of 
Lacilius. 

Non. 546. Vreeus aut longe gemino miatarius paulo. Read 
hut and palo: the mixing-jar was supported on two stakes, 
Pulo is sufficiently obvious and has already been conjectured 
by Quicherat, as I find now for the first time. Quicherat has 
aso anticipated Munro in his explanation of Xxvi. 46 M. 

Non. 398. Sumium rursus acutum; unde et samiare dici- 

mus acuere, quod in Samo hoc genus artis polleat. Lucilius 
Satyrurum lib. vu. hanc ubi uult male habere, ulcisci pro 
cde (Scelere Junius) eius Testam sumit homo Samiam ibi (sibi 
Gifnius) an uno telo inguit Praecidit caulem testisque una 
amputat amobo. 
. For the corrupt an uno telo Munro (Journal of Philology 
Vi 295) reads anu noceo, quoting Gell. iv. 16. 6. I venture 
to differ from him on three grounds: (1) The improbability 
of % common a word as noceo being corrupted into no telo; 
(2) the frequency with which Gellius adds inguit after the 
frst or first two words of a quotation, cf. v. 14. 5, v1. 12. 6, 
Vi. 6. 6, rx. 12.17, x1. 11. 2, 3, x11. 2. 5; (3) the weakness of 
the expression. Several years ago I conjectured what I still 
prefer to any of the proposed emendations, aniinetero, i.e. 
arumne tero? The indignant question and the instant action 
following as in emphatic protest seem not unworthy of that 
lively and incisive style which made Lucilius so popular with 
his countrymen. 
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‘whose wine is drawn from a full cask, from which the 
hand-pipe or the strainer has as yet taken no part of its 
strength. Lucian Miiller’s version of this seems to me 
deplorable. 

Non. 351. Mutare transferre. Lucilius Lib. xxv. doctior 
quam ceteris 1s asa mittis mutes aliquo tecum sacra facta uitia. 

It is wonderful that after Scaliger had conjectured symmustis 
for the corrupt asamittis, the rest of the line should have sug- 
gested anything so far from probability as Diintzer’s sartas 
ledas di(us)tias. Can there be any reasonable doubt that sacra 
facta uitia is simply sacra facticia? The whole passage then 
may have run thus, 

doctior quam caetert - 
kis symmistae, mutes aliquo tecum sacra facticia, 


‘be cleverer than the rest of the confraternity of initiated, 
tansfer yourself and your false rites somewhere else.’ 
Non. 38, xx. 10 M. 
ut si eluuiem facere per uentrem uelis 
Curare omnibus distento corpore expiret wis. 


tis ig obvious and long accepted: for Curare read Aura de 
(Sudor de, L. Mueller, Cura ne, Lachmann). 

Paulus 3385 M. Schedia genus nauigit inconditum, id est 
tabibus tantum inter se nexis factum, unde mala poemata schedia 
appelantur, A X1Ith century glossary in Sir Thos. Phillipps’ 
collection gives this passage thus, Sechedia genus nauigit incon- 
dium trabibus tantum inter se tunctis unde et uiciosa atque 
incomposita carmina schedia appellantur. Now Festus, in whom 
the passage is imperfect, has preserved the beginning of a line, 
Probably by Lucilius, Qui schedium fa. The Phillipps glossary 
seems to have been copied, not from Paulus, but either from 
Festus directly, or, as is perhaps more likely, from another 
abridgment containing more of the original than that of Paulus. 
At any rate the verse suggested by the words of the glossary 
would be thoroughly Lucilian Qui schedium fa-ciunt tncom- 
positum ac uttiosum. 

R. ELLIS. 
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7%. Coculet arguti grylli caua garrula rana. 

One of Ribbeck’s Mss reads Cogulet. Surely this is right 
=coagulet, cf. copzrio colesco in Lucretius and Lachmann on II. 
1061. The picture is a very defined one; land is to become 
water, and where the cricket chirped the frog is to spawn. The 

¢ fur ¢ 1 have found in a Bodleian Glossary, Auct. T. 11. 24, 
coaculum * agogendo * (cogendo) et colligendo, and again coaculautt . 
constringit, coaculatus * constrictus. Possibly a trace of the same 
cormption coaculare cuculare then conculare (as some of Rib- 
beck’s Mss read here) may be found in the fact that the Balliol 

Glossary places the gloss cougulat, conserit, coniungit between 

conclusio and conglutinat, as if the word had in the earlier codex 

from which the glossary is copied been written congulat. 

146, 7. 

Phoebe gerens in te laurus celebrauit amorem. 

Et quem pompa deum, non siluis fama, lucuta est ? 
Omnia uvs estis: secum sua gaudia gestat 

Aut insparsa uidet mundo, quae dicere longum est. 

By making 147 a question, much of the difficulty is re- 

moved, I think the poct both in 146 and 147 has a procession 
in his mind. ‘Phoebus, thy bearer has made theo famous as 
feeling love for a bay; and where is the god whom his procession 
has spoken of and rumour has not also declared (as a stealthy 
lover) to the forests?’ i.e. Phoebus is declared the lover of 
Daphne by the bay borne in his processions; and most of the 
gods we see carried through our streets have pursued some 
scandalous amour in the woods.’ The two following lines I 
vould explain (partly with Wernsdorf) thus: ‘Ye (the gods) 
are everywhere (all nature is identified with your presence and 
your amours); each of you carries with him the reminiscence of 
his love (a flower, a pipe, &c.), or else sces them sprinkled over 
the heavens as constellations (e.g. the Corona Ariadnes). Rib- 
beck's nisi siluis fama locuta est Somnia pro ueris is very clever, 
bat, with deference to so great a man, has little verisimilitude. 


156. Ausus ego primus castos uiolare pudores 
Sacratamque meae uittum temptare puellae ? 
Inmatura meae quoque nece soluere fucta. 
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For nece facta (both in the Bodleian Ms) other Mss give 
nexe, noxe, necis and fata. Ribbeck emended 


Inmatura meaeque est noxae soluere uota ? 


in which the position of que, as well as of est, appears to me ex- 
ceptional and strange. I suspect a far deeper corruption. The 
first point which strikes one in the line as given by the Mss is 
the meaninglessness of quoque. If we suppose the original to 


have been 
INMATVRAMEAEVENERISDISSOLVERE 


it is not difficult to conjecture how it may have assumed its | 
present shape: we became dissevered from neris, then neris was 
changed to nects or nece, and us enlarged to quoque. But Rib- 
beck seems right in his view that facta (fata) at the end of the 
line changed places with wota at the end of 164. Reading 
therefore uota, I would translate ‘was I the first who ventured 
to pay before their time the vows of my love?’ ie. to forestal 
the maturity of Lydia’s womanhood by cohabiting with her 
whilst still only a girl, The lover pays his mistress’s vows by 
fulfilling the condition on which they were made, viz. unica 
For dissoluere in this sense cf. Catullus’ Pristina uota now 
munere dissoluo, LXVI. 38. 


R. ELLIS. 


poison them and depart: if not, I wi 
though T die for it?” 


(8) ered) Kal Nav wupyois x 


Paley first renders ‘since you build | 
due to you.” But rupyodv tz is rather ‘ 
exaggerate, extol.’ Perhaps the metaphor 
of raising the xdpis into a tower of d 


is able, by being in Greece and not in a 
xpiic@at p) Bia, to live by law not by force, 
to live according to the capricious pleasure of 
force. Were it necessary to define a word to 
second clause, it should be an infinitive, 
some similar word, 

(8) xpiv ydp adrofkv ober Bporods 

; maibas Texvovcbat, 
vv. 
I cannot in the least approve of Nauck’s 
numberless passages ydp is used where it is usel 
on the exact ellipse necessary in order that we 
by ‘for. Rather suppose (with Shilleto on Th 
yap bears, as its original meaning, the sense | 
indeed.’ In this passage ‘you women are m 


NN 
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perverse. Why (In fact, Truly) children should have been sup- 
pled in some other way.’ 
(6) py pos yévorto AvTpds evdaipwr Bios, 
pend OABos boris thy euny xvifoe dpéva. 
vv. 598—9. 
‘Be it far from -me, the painful prosperous life, the wealth 
that would ever be chafing my soul!’ Medea means ‘I do not 
; Wantthe prosperity you speak of (gained by the royal alliance) 
purchased by the vexation of having a rival in my husband's 
alections.’ Jason had said that Medea would acknowledge his 
' wadom ef yon xvifor A€éyos. Paley explains Avmpds ‘attended 
with remorse’: Medea would not have external prosperity 
purchased by injustice, wealth that would reproach her con- 
wience. This does not seem to suit so well the sense of «vitor 
wdetermined by v. 568 ovd’ av av gains et oe pur) xvlfou A€xos. 
Nor is it so suitable to Medea’s character. 
(7) M. wi Spaca; pov yapotoa xai rpodoicd ce; 
J. apds tupavvos avociovs apwpévn. 
M. «ai cois apaia y ovca tuyyavw Sopors. 
vv. 606—8. 
Without doubt dpaia is active in sense here. But the con- 
texion and argument need explanation. Paley’s view does not 
musfy me. He says “ye shows this is ironically said ‘I suppose 
lem cursing your family,’ i.e. it is just as right to charge me 
with that as with cursing Creon’s.” Mcdea would thus be 
made to deny that she had cursed Creon’s family. But this 
te could not and would not do: nor is it the usual force of 
ral..ye, which expresses assent and adds something more. 
Rather Medea sneefing at Jason’s selfishness allows that she 
did curse the royal house, adding that it was of course tanta- 
mount to cursing his house, as he was now marrying the king’s 
daughter. ‘Did I betray you?’ she asks: ‘you curse the royal 
family,’ he rejoins: ‘yes, and yours too no doubt you think’, she 
| Teplie As in fact she did in v. 163. 
(8) édpuol re ydp tad’ €or acparécrata, 
oxiyiv tw’ eyOpois cots Exovta Sexvuvat, 


TO aov T dpape paddor. 
r VV. 743—5. 


ON SOME PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF THE 
FUTURE PARTICIPLES OF GREEK VERBS. 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, 19th April, 1877.) 


lrisa rather curious fact, and one that has not been sufficiently 

deerved, that, as a general rule, the Greeks use the future par- 

_ fxiple only in the sense of the Latin supine in -wm, and not in 
that of the future in -rus. 

In other words, it is used only with verbs implying motion, 
in the nominative with passive or neuter verbs, as the subject, 
in the accusative with transitive verbs, as the object. 

Thus éreyardpnv cot dpacwy, @xeto Oeacopevos, ereprpe 
be ayyeXovvra, as the Romans said extbat spectatum, lusum it 
Maecenas, misit eos exploratum, cc. 

But the Romans did not say abiit spectaturus, or misit me 
tenditurum, and the Greeks did not say j£wy 6 watHp, venturus 
paler, or rw@Anowv tmmov elntes Tov OérXovta wveicOat, equunr 
tenditurus quaerebat emptorem. Such a phrase as non missura 
cdem nisi plena cruoris hirudo they had no very direct way 
of expressing ; they would have said ovx dv adgucioa, perhaps. 

Spacey is by no means the same as facturus. 
Nevertheless, it is often so used with the addition of c's, 
&% repiiuevey as H£oitTos Tov warpos, ‘he waited under the 
| hope his father would retum, Taira éroles ws TANNA aTrOdWoUw)?, 
‘he did this with the intention of paying the rest’; and it 
used with verbs of knowing, &c., as dee oe taita Spacorra, 
‘he knew you would do this’ In the latter instance, it is 
merely an idiomatic way of saying det Ort Spdoors. Thus 
Antigone says Oavoupivn yap éEndn, sciebam mihi moriendum 
ee, Soph. Ant, 460. But no Greek would say Oavovpevos 6 
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matnp tos tmaidas Evyecadece. The idiom would require 
aToOrnaxwy. 

Assuming that the above rule is generally true, what are 
we to say of a passage in the Agamemnon (G0—67), where I 
have pointed out the difficulty in a brief note ?— 

oi'tw & ’Atrpéws aidas 6 xpeloowy 

én ‘AXeEavpw wéurres Eeértos 

Zevs oAvavopos audi yuvarkcs 

WOAAG Tadaiopata Kal yutoBuph 
Onowv Aavaoioww 

Tpwot 6 opotws. 

Here, clearly, if @jowy is right, it is preciscly the Latin 
Danais impositurus lubores. But the Greek usage requires 
mwéurre. tatoas @ijcovtas, and when we consider how very 
awkwardly, and [ believe unprecedentedly, the ictus falls on the 
inere suffix of the dative Aavaotow, we shall be disposed to 
entertain the question if Aavaots ém@jcovtas is not the right 
reading, especially if we compare Iliad 1. 39, Ojcew yap &F 
cuedAevy er adryea TE oTovayas te Tpwoi te xai Aavarios 
dud Kpatepas vopivas. 

For some time I could find no example to justify th© 
reading O70 in the above passage. But some few instance# 
do occur, which are sufficiently anomalous to deserve som@ 
discussion. 

In the Heenba, 517, the captive queen says to Talthybiuss 
who is about to relate the sacrifice of Polyxena, 


ele, Kauitrep ov AEEwv gira. 
Now here, though dicturus would render the sense, the 
participle is in fact influenced by «aéwep, which does not 
take the finite verb. It is but another way of saying eimé, e& 


cai pn dire éotly & reEeis. =n v. 633 of the same play 
we read 


"Idaiay OTe patov trap 
"AréEavSpos eidarivay 
éraueO’, Gdtov er vidua vavatoAjown. 
TOANTMY 18 va vavaoToAraeELe, OT OWS VaAVOTO- 
use of the presens historicum. I should say 
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is is an instance of the omission of ws from metrical ne- 
sity; for with ws, as I have already remarked, the future 
articiple is common enough, even without a verb of motion, 
0 express intention. Thus in 1146 of the same play, Hecuba 
wought Polymestor to the ladies’ tent, ws xexpuupévas Onxas 
¢pacovca. Nothing is commoner than such a phrase as ei7é, 
ws euod AéEovros ovdey, &c. 

One other example occurs in this play, very similar to the 
last. It is in v. 1202, where Hecuba asks the Thracian king 
why he was so eager to kill her son Polydorus. Was it, she 
_ as, to make an alliance with some family? zrorepa xndevowy 
, 12; Here it would be equally easy to read xndevwv, and to 
apply as andevowr. 

In Eurip. Electra 1025, Clytemnestra says that if Agamem- 
ma had killed her daughter to cure some evil in the state, 

«to benefit the family, some allowance might have been 
male for him; 


Kel fev TOdEWS GArAwowy eEL@pevos, 

9 Oop avncwy, Tad\r\¥a 7 éxoulwy Téxva 

w “A , lad , b 9 

extewe ToAA@Y piay UTrep, cuyyvywoT ay 7D. 
Here we observe, 


(1) That cvivnuc has no present participle in use. 

(2) That dvyjoov, thus used by a kind of necessity, stands 
between two present participles. It was natural for a critic 
who may not have considered the rarity of the usage, to pro- 
pote excwcwy, as Nauck has done. I have little doubt the 
poet wrote dxowtwy, and that ovjowy again stands for fva 
emicee, which a prose writer would have used. 

Tam not aware of any other instance in Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
or Aristophanes, and the result of my investigation so far is, 

| that the identity of the Greek future participle and the Latin 
_ participle in -rus is altogether rare and exceptional. 

The future participle not unfrequently represents the finite 

verb with ef or Sores. Thus in Soph. El. 317, 


Tov KacvyVnToU Ti ds, 
@ a 
HEOVTOS, 7 féeANOVTOS ; 
a 


L¢. worepov ket, 4) Ere pédree; 
Jeurnal of Philology. vot. vi11. 6 
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And in Antig. 260, 

kav éyiyveto 
Any) TedeuTdo", oS 6 kwttowv raphy, 

nec aderat qui prohiberet. 
So ove elye rév adpedjoovra, &c., ‘he had no one to help 
him’ But these uses are entirely distinct from a meaning 
equivalent to the Latin future in -rus. 

Hence great doubt is thrown on such emendations as Tey 
88 cwrip vaiv otedodc’ épéfero, navim servatura, for Bédove', 
in Agam. 647, as suggested by Dr Oberdick. I see no objection 
to 0édovea in the sense of libens or sponte insidebat. 


F. A. PALEY. 


d 


ON CHOEPHOROE 472—3 (481—2 DIND.). 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, 8th February, 
1877.) 


OxeE of the most perplexing iambic passages in Aeschylus is the 
couplet referred to: it 1s spoken by Electra in a dialogue with 
her brother, who has just invoked the spirit of his murdered 
father to give him the possession of his rightful home. She 
then says, 

Kayo, warep, Torade’ cov ypelay exw 

guyew peyay mrpocbeicay Aiyicbe [pcpov]. 
The last word, wanting in the Medicean MS., has been intro- 
duced into the editions from the conjecture of Turnébe, who 
also first gave toravde for torade. It now appears to me that 
rostade is quite defensible, and ought to be retained. Thus in 
Agam. 1331 (1360 Dind.) one of the elders in deliberation at 
the murder of the king says cayw TowdTos eipt, i.e. ToLOUTOS THY 
yvepunv. This formula, cay torodros, ‘I too am so-minded, 
occurs also in Eur. Heracl. 266 and Orest. 1680 (both quoted in 
my note), and todde tTHv yvopuny in Soph. El. 1022. This 
is one of many examples of a plausible altcration which, when 
carefully examined, appears to be unsound. 

The difficulty however which I propose to discuss lies in the 
second verse, which is usually understood thus: ‘I too, my 
father, have this request to make to you, that I may escape 
when I have inflicted an awful fate on Aegisthus.’ Here peéyav 
is supposed to represent de:vdy, a sense which is certainly de- 
fensible. Miss A. Swanwick accordingly translates, 

“J too, my father, need thy gracious aid, 
When wrought is base Aegisthus’ heavy doom.” 
6— 
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(I) Eur, Bacch. 675, 
Too@oE LaXov Tov UirobévTa TAs TExVAS 
quvak rovde 1H Sinn mpocOncoper. 
Here we have the exact expression, wpocOeival ria Sin, ‘to 
put a man on his trial,’ ‘to bring him to justice. And as the 
corelative of the transitive Qeivas or OecOat vouoy is xetoPat and 
Kewevot vopot, 80 in Soph. Ant. 94 we have mapocxeicOat Sien, 
‘tobe given up to punishment.’ Antigone there says to her 
suitor, 
et Tata NéE«ts, éxOapet pev e& euod, 
éyOpa 5é r@ Oavovts mpocxeioes Sken. 
‘If you persist in talking so, you will incur hatred from me, 
ad when you have to undergo the punishment of your disobe- 
dence, you will be hated (instead of being loved and pitied) by 
your brother also.’ 
Commonly, but I think erroneously, this is rendered, ‘ You 
wil justly be hated besides.’ 


(2) Phoenissae 963, 
éya yap ovrroT’ eis 7d8 els oupopas, 
@oTe chayévTa Traiéa mpocUcivat Trodel, 
‘to devote a murdered child to the service of the city.’ 


(3) Andromache 1014, 
tines elvexa—dtimov Opyavay yépa Texroovvas Evvarie Sopi- 
mpooléerres Tadavav peOecire Tpolav ; 
These words are addressed to Phoebus and Poseidon, ‘Why did 
ye make over to the war-god your own handy-work, and give 
up Troy to destruction ?’ 

It is true that in this passage the thing is devoted or given 
up to the person, and not the person to the thing. Yet it is the 
same logical idea, ‘to give up Troy to the war-god,’ as ‘to give 
up a person to justice.’ So also in 


(4) Hecuba 368, where Polyxena says, 
“Atdy mpootileio’ éwov Séuas, 


Le. Guauriy Oavare. 


- + 
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(5) Troad. 492, 
&8 ate ynpa TES dovpdopwsrata, 
Tovrows pe mpocOncovaw, 
exclaims the aged captive Hecuba, ‘They will set me to per- 
furm duties most unsuited to my old age.’ 


(6) Eur. Suppl. 948, 
brav 88 rovode mpocOdpev srupl, 
‘when we have consigned these captives to the pyre.’ 


(7) Iph. Aul. 540, 
mp "Ady maid’ eusv rpoc8d NaBuv, 
“till I have devoted my daughter to the sacrifice,’ Agamemnon 
says. 
(8) Jon 1545, 
68 ddedrav oe rpooridna’ dXr@ rarpi. 

‘Apollo to benefit you assigns you to another father.’ 

I find nothing to justify mpooriOévas Sixnv rut, though a 
few passages occur, as may be seen in Liddell and Scott's Lexi- 
con, where the imputing a charge, the doing harm or giving 
pleasure, is expressed by rpooriOévar ti tis. Hence I conclude 
that in the verse of Aeschylus under discussion we must read 
AlyicOoy and not AlyicOm. And I think it is easy to explain 
the cause of this corruption. When ye jy (written, perhaps, 
from the scribe’s familiarity with the Doric accusative, ye yav) 
had been mistaken for néyay, and the necessity of construing 
péyav AlyicBov, ‘the mighty Aegisthus, had perplexed some 
grammarian or some reviser of the text, he tampered with the 
passage, and got over the difficulty by writing Alylcde But, 
‘as neither Siey nor Séeqy could be reconciled with such a read- 
ing, with in the first part of the verse, the last word was 
and omitted altogether. The Scholium 
a’rdv, could only have been founded 
T now propose to restore, mpoo@cicay 

‘Tf the Schol. had found péyar, he would not so 
“uored it, 


F. A. PALEY. 


ON THE MS. OF SOPHOCLES IN THE LIBRARY OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE Codex of Sophocles in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, R. 3. 31, 1s a composite MS., of which the greater 
part is of the 14th century. It contains (roughly speaking) the 
complete text of the Ajax, Electra, and Gidipus Tyrannus. 

1. Of this Aj. 811—1125, El. 914—O. T. 1355, belong 
apparently to a 14th century MS., of which the rest has pe- 
rished. 

2. Aj. 13896—El. 913, belonged originally to a different and 
perhaps somewhat older MS. The three quires on which this 
part is written are marked e, =’, ©’. 

3. Aj. 1126—1395, were written by a hand of the 14th 
or early 15th century evidently for the purpose of connecting 

the two fragments. This is proved by the fact that ll. 1360 
—95 are crowded together in double columns, Line 1395 has 
been partly cut off in binding. 

4. O.T. 1356—1520, are again taken from a different MS., 
written in various hands, and possibly older than the main part 
of the volume. The first page began with line 1330, but as 
this and the following lines were also on the last page of the 
preceding MS., they are cancelled with strokes of the pen, and 
the pieces are thus roughly joined. 

That the two MSS. whose fragments are thus pieced toge- 
ther were of different classes, appears from the fact that while 
in the passage as it stands, dy@os is read in |. 1355, in the 
passage as cancelled the same line has dyos." 


1 In the following collation the readings of this part of the MS. are enclosed 
in square brackets. 
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This part contains one remarkable reading, 1463, #u0dy pr. 
7iL7) COLT. 

5. The MS. thus completed seems to have once more 
suffered, for a late 15th century hand has supplied the initial 
portion as far as Aj. 810, and has also re-written Aj. 1360—95 
on a separate leaf. 

The portion first spoken of (1) is well furnished with scholia 
and glosses, interlinear and marginal. 

The CEdipus is also ornamented or rather disfigured with 
quaint illustrations, in which Dodona and Corinth are oddly 
substituted for Delphi and Thebes. 

On the margin of O. T. there is some cryptographic writing. 

Having had occasion to consult this MS. with a view to an 
edition of the QO. T., and being enabled to do so through the 
kindness of the authorities of Trinity College, I observed the 
following readings not mentioned by Burton in his Pentalogia, 
ed. 1779. I have also transcribed some glosses that drew my 
attention. The text used for comparison was that published by 
the Oxford Clarendon Press in 1876. I add L to readings 
agreeing with L and differing from A, and A to those agreeing 
with A but differing from L. Where a reading differing from 
both agrees with some other MS. I add the indication of this, 


line 10. gloss on xaSéorate, Emeatnxarte (sic pr.). 
» 22. om. in text, ins, in mg. 
» 29. Kadpeiwr pr. A, 
» 42. tw’ nuty evpety L. 
» 1. bea &yroF L. 
» 89. Gore dé rrotoy 
» 118. OvynoKovet yap mavtes ARV 
, 124+. om. in text, ins. in mg. 
» 184. €0ceP ériaotpodyy 
» 158, Kéxopas(?) pr. M (Ambros. G 56 sup.). 


, 179. @avaragopa pr. L 31, 10, Pal. Gavarapépe corr. 

182. sapaBomov LA. 

198. gl. ef re yap 7 vdE adj todTo Sed rédOUs 7 
sudoa éwépyetat. 
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op dy 
awuppopwy aorpanay (dotpatrav Vat. 40). 
TO CO 
xparet (?) pr. xpdres corr. Kpaty corr, 2. (<pates A°). 
vlop (?) pr. 
gl. roy cuvoperor. 
auto (?) pr. L. avrés corr. A: ib. éyorte pr. 
aovos om. pr. sed ins. eadem m. 
gl. on vreFeXav, exBarwv rov poBor. 
2nd r@ om. 
cower Se 


duvar’ 
GAN’ ovy pr. 
Seluaros 7 
Spare om. pr. 
6 éehéyyor pr.: ovfedéyyer corr. L, 
mavTo voy (a, vy in erasure). 
arove (2) pr. wévos Corr. 
évvonov L, 
atroot pages pr. 
Tap ws ay, elrrw, 4) TA oO" Exdyvw: Kaxd. gi. ov 
penmote cimw Ta ea, nyouVv Thy éunv pav- 
Teiav, oS av pn exdavnca, nyoty dhavepa 
Tobnow, TA Oa KAKA, 
@¥ (y in erasure). 
mapniow pr.: ib. ws épy7s (op in erasure of 3 letters), 
gl. on exmetpa Aéyeuy, eis Tretpay Noywv mpoTpéeT 7. 
EXTFELPO PAL, 
avy’ dOAsOs Te 
BaAdapas (but a in erasure). 
TéeXvn TExVNS’ (sic interpunct.) 


| Busy: yp. wap vpiv. 


Gedy tod 

ddes (ef in erasure). 
mTapacrarhce (7 in erasure), 
Avowpev 

4} (not 1). 

evpicess 
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(gl. on ovbeis) dxarodav 58 cal paxpav. 
adyivos: yp. adyivas. : 
Srov in erasure, 
Svriva pr. Svrevd 4 corr.: ib. ef wrérpa pr. 
nada 
(gl. on os) ais Vat. 140, 
a 
olwvobérns 
aropackavS 
Grov om. pr. 
mn 
mpos 7° éuod Ven. 472. 
xpos ros in erasure, 
& éuparoy 8° opbdv Se 
Spacw 
obros' od was pr. L., obtos od* was corr. Vat. 4 
év om. T. 
rowmow pr. rowjowy corr, A.: gl. ole os aos 
cets. Eotev Se attixsops. 
& abros 
arécov ody pr. wéaov viv corr. 
ola ¥ (7 in erasure). (ol8as A.) 
ed &:80/ns in erasure (aic interpunct.). 
er (c in erasure). 
avrois ray 
XpnoTovs pr., Kaxods corr. 


ody 
evhaBouperp oo me (coe ve in erasure). 


péreott thas’ ovyt ad 

xupiay pr. xatplay corr.: ib. jpiv Ven. 468, 
Aéyor pr. Laur. 31,10, Adyw corr, Par. E 
xerins': yp. Sirns. (xenters T.) 

Gedv pr. Oediv corr. (for Gedy Oedv). 
drocGijvat: o or. pr. 

oruyves (os in erasure). 

tedmmua pr. L 

odpacas 


é a 
us oTH}oUS 
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line 709. éyov pr. 
»» #12. ¥ am’ avrod corr. 
» @2% ay om. 
», 630. Tprmrrais A.: yp. Serdais (by 2nd hand) L. 
, 740. ray dé pr. 
» %48. e€etross pr. 
, 753. amy y tye 
» Cd. neey 
, 163. ad&twos yap 68 aynp Ven. 468. 
» 766. gl on wapectiy, os wapovta voutle avTov. 
. 774 omitted by Ist hand.: ins, 2nd, omitting pé. 
»» td. nyouny (2) 


» £36. Tovd 

» 91. pév om. p. m.: ib. yper” F 

» @93. ovevoaytos pr. dutevcavtos corr. (cp. Amb. G. 
56 sup.) 

» 796. cryotuny: os in erasure. 

» 199. orvacbas 


got 
», 800. «ad od pr. ead od corr. 
» 816. éyOpodainwy ay yévorro pad\doyv aynp (o madd in 
erasure of ay7p) 
»» S17. pnde Eévov 
» 818. pte rpocduwvetv 
» 827. e£Opepe xakepucé pe. Amb. G. 56 sup. 
», 829. rede av opOoin 
» 836. (apés rovTov) : yp. TocotTov, 
», 845. ‘odois loos 
» 846. oiafmvoy (2) 


$ os 
» 866, 7. ovpaviay 50 aidépa corr. A. 
» 890. €eras (not eFeras). 
» 891. &p&eraz pr. éeras corr. 


ou 
892—5. ris—ripustas om. but add. in mg. (Oupa) 
» 996. gl on ri Sef pe yopevew, avti trod tl mpéret 
wavnyupiCecy rots Geos (the letters have nearly 


faded). Cp. Dind. Schol. in Soph. 11. p. 168. 
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line 906. 


» 926. 
» 941. 
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Tanai Nalou Gécdhara éEalpovoty (last a of rad 
added by 2nd hand). 

xatow@ pr. L. xatic® corr. A. 

ovy? mpécBus (6 om.) 


» 943, 4. 6 dé wn Adyw ‘ya (not Aéyw yy’ eyw) Ven. 4 


» 957. 
» 968. 
» 985. 
» 991, 
» 998. 
» 999. 
» 1001. 
» 1002. 
» 1011. 
» 1014. 
» 1029. 
» 1087. 
» 1044. 


; Byvurhs , 
@ Eéy’: ib. onuavtwp (unvutns by 2nd hand.) 


yépov pr. yépwy corr. 
eyary’ ovxt 

TtapBa: ye om. 
dita impos om. pr. 
olcGa pr.: 406 corr. 
@ om. 

ovTos Om. 


The notes of persons in this scene have been confused s 
then corrected. 


» 1050. 


» 1063. 
» 1072. 
, 1084, 
» 1085. 
, 1100. 
, 1111. 
» 1130. 


» 1187. 


, 1156. 
» 1157. 
» 1167. 
, 1173. 
» 1177. 


onunvac® 


par pos corr. 

ovroT? 

roucd exodus 

pn) Om. pr. 

opec Bata 

gloss on mpécPur, Tov ynpacov. 
9 EvvadrAdEavti mw pr. 


dcuivous corr. («4 by 2nd hand) Ven. 617: : 
pnvsalous. | 

édoxas 

aderov 17 5 év npépa. 

Tolyuy om. 

9 yap & dibwory 

was O adyxas T@ yépovts ov pr. 


line 1193. 


1214, 


1218. 
1220. 
1231. 


» L245. 


1252. 
1264. 


1270. 
1288. 
1311. 
1337. 
1339. 
1340. 
1345. 


1347. 


1348. 


1355. 
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TOT OVTOL 
ds Suxalec (Go extra versum in margine). 


eldoy 
iSoluny (eidov by 2nd hand). 
tayalwy (but a/ in erasure of e€ ?). 
al ’y davéo” In erasure. 
wanet: ib, a letter erased before ov of Adi-ov. 
eioérrecey L. 
gl. rec. €wpa Std Tou &€ irod dOev kal perew- 
pos. 
Erecev pr. 
wadpelou 
Xo. io Saipov 
[ré Sytro7’} LL. 
[ér’ om. ...] 
émayer : [...ama@yer’...] 
Kataporaroy pr.: [...kaTaporarop... | 
[Seiree] 
ws 0éAnooa...1or av L:'[ds o OédAnNca... 
qote| A. 
éduoé p E [...€dvoev...] A: oBou [...hovov...] 
ayGos L: [...dyos...] A. 


1359, 60. [a7rd rod viv] 


[eduy xaxov ] 
[unrépa] 

[els wyye pr.] 
[dpa] 


_ [&re pr. ere corr.] 


[éxpinpate év6a] 

[tre aftooat’] 

[reovd'] 

[~' om.] 

[éx om.] 

[azrodvvas] 

[raira’ Spuws] 

[deronrdvrooy : yp. atrwoAXUTHY Corr. ] 
[unr dddov] 

[ray duay appéevov] 
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line 1460. [spoo8n] 

» 1461. [aoww] 

» 1463, [npev pr. yun corr.: gl. ro ywpis TO avev Ta- 
parArAnXovu TpodNs.] 

» 1469. [Ocyar] 

» 1472. [roty euoty didroiv] 

» 1477. [hv elyes] A. 

» 1492. [Hxer’] 

» 1493. [wappiper: yp. wapappiyes.] 

» 1498. [xax ravd' towr] 

» 1505. [un 66 raptdns pr. (ode corr.)] 

» 1510. [Evvevcoy] 

» 1513. [rod Riou] 

» 1517, [olc& ody éd’ ofs eit] 

» 1518. [wéprbys az’ olxwy yp. arrotxov.] 


puonrés 
» 1519. [aloytoros] 


. 1520. [porary pr.] 


The greater part of these readings are of no value, and 
Burton is not to be blamed for ignoring them; although in 
a few instances he has neglected the Ist hand, and he has for 
the most part not cared to notice alternative readings, whether 
given by the first hand or inserted subsequently, Yet even the 
worst readings are of some interest, as showing the naif cha- 
racter of the MS. or MSS. There are few important divergences 
from L:; yet this MS. has a8AaBy7s in }. 229, and has 1. 800 in 
its place (with od for oot):—indeed, which of the so-called 
‘apographa’ has not? In 1, 1137, éxpyvous, it has preserved 
the true reading (with a change of the breathing) in common 
with the first hand of Ven. 617. The loss of the aspirate and 
the subsequent alteration to éupnvous in both MSS., together 
with the gloss pnveatous, show that éxunvovs is not a 14th 
century emendation. Another trace of independence is the 
gloss on 1, 896, wavyyupitew ois Geos, a corruption of which, 
rovers 4 Tose Geos, has found its way into the text of L. (z.¢. 


v 
wat been read as mov 7.) In comparing Burton with 
’ ~ . Trin. MS, I see it mentioned by him that the 
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laud and Selden MSS. in the Bodleian (alone so far as known 
to me) have in the text the curious reading ryvée Oeomiver 
ypadnv, given as a marginal alternative for ryvd’ Eea® émi- 
ctpopyy in O. T. 134 by the diorthotes of L. Can any scribe 
have deliberately preferred the margin in this case, or are these 
late MSS. from a pre-Laurentian source ? 

The Ajax and Electra are not in Burton’s Pentalogia, and I 


am not aware that the readings of the Trinity MS. in these 
plays have anywhere been recorded. 


L. CAMPBELL. 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. TWO CRITICISMS. 


J. : 


In his ‘Social Life in Greece,’ p. 173 (ed: 1), Professor Mahaffy 
thus describes the character of Antigone in Sophocles. ‘There 
is something masculine in all her actions, and hard in her words. 
The way in which she repels the sympathy of the gentle, but 
common-place, Ismenc is very unpleasing, and shows a heroism 
vastly inferior to that of Euripides’ Alcestis, or Macaria, where, 
as we shall presently see, equal heroism was not sustained by 
the excitement of a violent conflict, or by that av@adia which 
13 anything but feminine. So, again, the coldness of her rela- 
tions to Haemon must strike every modern critic—a defect 
which Euripides very naturally avoided when he wrote his own 
Antigone. She is in Sophocles, at least in this play, little else 
than a man in female dress, undertaking female duties, but 
with no trace of female tenderness, or weakness, in any of her 
actions. And Professor Mahaffy draws the conclusion that in 
the time of Sophocles ‘the ideal of female character had de- 
generated, the notion of a true heroine was no longer natural, 
but was supplanted by a hard and masculine type,’ etc. (p. 174). 

There is no better way of gaining an insight into the cha- 
racter of Antigone, as Sophocles has made it for us, than to 
take this criticism and examine it by the light of the evidence 
to be obtained from the drama. And, first: ‘There is some- 
thing masculine in all her actions, and hard in her words.’ 

In the opening scene of the drama Antigone comes before 
us. her sister beyond the gate in order to be alone 
1 wwe her sympathy and help in the plan now 
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anitatiny her breast. She addresses her by the closest appel- 
lation ‘my own, my very sister, my Ismene.’ She dwells on the 
lonely situation of herself and her sister as the last remaining 
descendants of a doomed race, and on the woes which they have 
seen and suffered together. She tells her of the new sorrow, 
the unjust proclamation of Creon, and enquires whether her 
sister also is aware that evil is coming on their friends, 
Throughout she speaks in a tone of gentle sadness, and looks 
forward with undoubting confidence to her sister's sympathy. 
Ismene may not have heard the news; when she has heard it, 
she will join Antigone in her action. 
But on revealing her plan, which is to bury Polynices in 
spite of the proclamation, Antigone meets with no response to 
her own deep feeling. Ismene has heard nothing for good or 
evil; the intelligence that her brother is to lie unburied on the 
battle-field awakes in her no sense of indignation. She does 
not, like her sister, picture to herself the mangled corpse torn 
by dogs and birds of prey; she does not think of the spirit dis- 
honoured by the loss of burial rites. She dwells rather on the 
misery of past days, and the woe of the house of her father 
Oedipus; on the necessity of cautious conduct under present cir- 
cumstances, Could it be done with impunity, she would indeed 
tell her mind to her enemies, but she is a woman and not 
framed to contend with men; she may not transgress the law, 
or search after the impossible, which is at all times a foolish 
erand. Thus for Antigone, the hope of her sister's help and 
sympathy is dashed to the ground: the pious affection which 
wil not be restrained by conventionalitics or unjust cdicts is 
met by selfish timidity and proverbial wisdom. Antigone 
must stand alone: she has no sister nor kindred among the 
living. The dead are still hers and will answer her affection. 
Ruther than betray these she will dic, and join them in the 
tder-world. Such devotion is irresistible. Even Ismene, 
while she condemns her sister’s action as foolish, confesses that 
the is a true friend to her friends. 

This opening scene is of itself sufficient to prove the ten- 
demess which underlies the passionate vehemence of Antigone, 
and is indeed the cause of that vehemence ; but other passages, 
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I. . 


In his ‘Social Life in Greece,’ p. 173 (ed: 1), Professor Mahaffy 
thus describes the character of Antigone in Sophocles. ‘There 
is something masculine in all her actions, and hard in her words 
The way in which she repels the sympathy of the gentle, bat 
common-place, Ismene is very unpleasing, and shows a heroism 
vastly inferior to that of Euripides’ Alcestis, or Macaria, where, . 
as we shall presently see, equal heroism was not sustained by 
the excitement of a violent conflict, or by that av@adia whid 
is anything but feminine. So, again, the coldness of her re 
tions to Haemon must strike every modern critic—a defet 
which Euripides very naturally avoided when he wrote his om 
Antigone. She is in Sophocles, at least in this play, little ele 
than a man in female dress, undertaking female duties, bt 
with no trace of female tenderness, or weakness, in any of bet 
actions. And Professor Mahaffy draws the conclusion that it 
the time of Sophocles ‘the ideal of female character had d 
generated, the notion of a true heroine was no longer natunl, 
but was supplanted by a hard and masculine type,’ etc. (p. 174} 

There is no better way of gaining an insight into the chr 
racter of Antigone, as Sophocles has made it for us, than # 
take this criticism and examine it by the light of the evident 
to be obtained from the drama. And, first: ‘There is some 
thing masculine in all her actions, and hard in her words,’ 

In the opening scene of the drama Antigone comes before 
us, leading out her sister beyond the gate in order to be alone 
with her, and have her sympathy and help in the plan now 
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| to death; she cannot live without her; she is, she 
equally guilty—had not prudence held her back. She 
ists aside her natural timidity, and at the risk of rousing 
ry tyrant pleads with Creon for her sister’s life. But 
ne is unmoved by the heroism of an exalted moment. 
the question was the burial of a dead brother at the 
life, Ismene held back and would have no part in the 
With such weakness Antigone has no sympathy: the 
e of such a life is little worth. Ismene may live; she 
trayed her kindred on earth, what service can she do 
n the under-world? It is no matter for compromise or 
ion. The false decisions of life are not to be rectified at 
t moment, and Ismene will not gain a share in the action 
igone by sharing in her death. Nor is it Antigone only 
onounces this stern refusal of her repentant sister’s wish: 
stice. ‘Justice will not suffer this: you would not, and 
10 partner in the deed.’ 

@ way in which Antigone repels her sister, however ‘ un- 
g’ it may be, is not a mere mistake or misconception on 
tt of Sophocles. It has a deep meaning, altogether wor- 
a place in the great tragedy. If it is sad that death 
remove from Antigone what is near and dear to her, it 
er still that weakness and selfishness—and, till roused, 
+ is both weak and selfish, in spite of her amiability— 
place an everlasting bar of separation between the sisters. 
here is deep pain mingled with the contempt with which 
ne turns aside from her sister's course of action. She 
8 something to renounce. 

fessor Mahaffy contrasts the Antigone of Sophocles un- 
bly with the Alcestis of Euripides. The characters are 
widely different, perhaps so different that no real com- 
|can be made between them. The pathos of a domestic 
in which the death is self-chosen, is not to be compared 
ie tragic situation of the Antigone. The mild gentleness 
stis, a wife and mother, submitting quietly to her self- 
doom, has nothing in common with the maiden spirit of 
ne, with her daring, her freshness, her fulness of life. 
yjects also for which these two persons are supposed to 


7—2 


know the value of it. Moreover in her case 
Alcestis, the divine power has ordained 
needed. Antigone, on the other hand, acts: 
Only her own love and sense of justice p 
brother. Creon’s law and Ismene’s prudence 1 
Even if we go beyond the instances 

Mahaffy and quote the Iphigeneia of Euriy 


my child, behold thee happy in a husband's 
joy, in state worthy of me?’ And she 
her father's old age; ‘Shall I welcome thee, 
loving reception in my halls, repaying thy t 
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tendance?’ But these memories of childhood are forgotten 
now, Iphigeneia says; and she concludes her appeal thus: ‘This 
light of day is very pleasant to behold, the under-world is 
nothing worth; it is madness to pray for death; better a life of 
misery than a glorious death.’ Later on in the poem, when 
the princess finds that her death is a necessity, and that the 
chieftains of the army are resolved on it, even though Achilles 
thould resist them, she abandons with some inconsistency her 
love of life, and reasons in favour of death, as she had befvre 
pleaded for life. ‘It is not meet,’ she says to her mother, 
‘that I should love my life too dearly; not for thyself only, but 
br all the. Hellenes, did’st thou bear me. Warriors without 
mmber, shield and oar in hand, will venture daring deeds and 
defor Hellas. Shall my one life hold them in check? What 
jist answer can be made to a plea like this?’ This deserves 
the praise of heroism and devotion, but it is out of harmony 
mith the love of life set forth in the preceding speech. So sud- 
den a change is more in the manner of Ismene than Antigone. 
lt shows a somewhat weak and impulsive nature, widely dif- 
trent from the steady resolution which marks Antigone’s action 
fom first to last. Moreover, it is the act of Antigone when 
live which ‘is of the first importance in her character; her 
kath is to her of secondary importance. In Iphigeneia, as in 
dl the cases quoted from Euripides, the dcath is a necessity; 

_‘Sscrifice made to avoid a great calamity. The heroism of 
tee characters is in a measure passive; the princesses suffer 
wbly, as becomes a royal nature, when the suffering is a 
Mcerity. Antigone’s heroism is of a more active kind; it 
brines a new and higher law into the world. 

If then Antigone perishes in performing a sacred duty and 
by reason of her persistent clinging to justice, what becomes of 
her‘ wilfulness’ (avOadia), ‘which is anything but feminine?’ 
To be obstinate in the observance of right, tu love at the risk 
of death, are not qualities wholly masculine. ‘ Wilfulness’ in 
the Greek sense of the word is the sin of Creon; it is only a 
alse judgment which ascribes it to Antigone. She is not 
wilful,’ she is absolute in her obedience to a higher law. 

Thirdly, Professor Mahaffy tells us that: ‘the coldness of 
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ntigone’s relations to Haemon must strike every modert 
‘itic, a defect which Euripides very naturally avoided when he 
rote his own Antigone.’ 

We do not know very much about the Antigone of Eun. 
ides, Aristophanes, the grammarian, in his argument to th 
lay of Sophocles, says: ‘The story will also be found in the 
intigone of Euripides, only there Antigone is detected wit 
faemon, and given in marriage, and she has a son Maeon. 
\t the end of the Antigone also the Scholiast informs us tha’ 
this play differs from the Antigone of Euripides, because it 
hat play Antigone was detected, and, owing to the love o 
Taemon, given in marriage. Welcker has attempted to give! 
ketch of the plan of the Euripidean tragedy in his ‘Griechisch 
‘ragoedie’ 2, 563 ff. He believes that the events of the play o 
Sophocles were contained in the prologue of the drama of Eun 
ides, and that the latter is taken, in point of time, from ! 
veriod when the son of Haemon and Antigone was grown up 
The plot may be guessed from the story in Hyginus (Fab. 72) 
Creon, the son of Menoeceus, published an edict that no om 
hould bury Polynices or those who came with him, inasmud 
3 they had come to besiege their country. But Antigone, bi 
ister, and Argia, his wife, secretly by night take up the body ! 
Polynices and place it on the same pyre on which Eteocles ¥! 
surnt. They were detected by the watchmen: Argia escape 
Antigone was brought before the king. He puts her in t 
1ands of Haemon, to whom she was betrothed, to be put 
leath. Haemon was induccd by his affection to disregard | 
‘ather's commands; he placed Antigone among the shepher 
ind falsely gave out that he had put her to death. Antigc 
bore a son who on coming to full age repaired to Thebes, to | 
xumes. Creon recognized him by the mark which is on | 
bodies of all who are sprung of the serpent’s seed. Hercvu 
sntreated fur Haemon, but in vain; Haemon put himself : 
his wife Antigone to death. But Creon gave his daugh 
Mcyara to Hercules to wife, and from her was born Therimac 
mud Ophites.’ If Welcker is right in the theory that { 
oxtract from Hyginus gives the plot of the drama of Euripic 

thet this Antigone stood to the Antigon 
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Sophocles in much the same relation that the Electra of Euri- 
piles stands to the Electra of Sophocles, Antigone is here 
placed among the shepherds, as Electra is married to a man of 
low rank: Haemon and Antigone become in secret the parents 
ofasou Maeon or Maemon, who is subsequently discovered by 
Creon, through bearing on his body ‘the spear which the earth- 
bm carry. So that though Euripides has undoubtedly made 
more of the love of Haemon and Antigone than Sophocles, he 
has not, by so doing, contributed to the nobility of either cha- 
rater, and he has made Creon a monster of cruelty, not merely 
awng-headed and self-willed statesman. But, in truth, we 
do not know enough of the drama of Euripides to pass any 
entence upon it. One thing is clear; the account given by 
Anstophanes and the Scholiast is confused and incomplete. If 
Antigone is detected in burying Polynices, and then given to 
Haemon to wife, the tragedy disappears altogether, and we 
have nothing left but a comedy. 

Sophocles knew well the power of Eros; he had felt it, if 
teport speaks true, in his own life, and he has described it in 
many passages of his dramas. If, therefore, there is a coldness 
in Antigone’s relations towards Haemon, it is not because So- 
Phocles is ignorant of the power of love, but because he has not 
chosen to give that passion authority over Antigone in the 
tituation in which he places her. Or rather, he has not chosen 
toallow Antigone to speak of her love, for of the depth of affec- 
tien existing between her and Haemon he has left us in no 
doubt. This ‘masculine’ woman has such reserve and modesty 
that even in the last moments of life she will not speak of her 
lver, She thinks rather of her father, her mother, and her 
brother; these she hopes to join in another world, and reap the 
reward of her piety by unbroken intercourse with them; but 
her lover personally she says nothing. ‘This is, no doubt, 
srage to a modern reader; but it would not be equally strange 
foa Greek; nor in any degree inconsistent with the fact that 
the love of Haemon and Antigone is of the utmost importance 
in the drama. The Greeks, as is well known, did not look on 
the love of the sexes even in married life, in the same light 
that we do. They placed the relationship of blood above the 
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relationship formed by marriage, and filial or sisterly affectiun 
tovk with them the higher place. Thus it may be that in the 
mind of Suphocles love, t.e. love of the kind which leads to 
inarriage, was not calculated to become the motive and spring 
of the highest moral action. In modern society a great deal 1s 
male of this passion, and almost everything else in life is r- 
garded as giving way to it; yet no one will deny that there are 
other motives more exalted. Sophocles then wishing to raise 
his heroine into a spiritual world has raised her above ths 
motive, and supplied her with another. It 1s justice which 
penetrates every thought and action of Antigone—yjustice as- 
serting the claims of affection. In all the great writers of 
antiquity we find this sense of an ideal justice; this striving 
after a perfect judgment which shall reward a man according to 
his deserts. Justice, so Antigone thinks, though Creon declares 
otherwise, demands the burial of Pulynices. Justice will net 
allow Ismene to share in an action which is not really hers. If 
Antigone has done wrong she is willing to suffer, for suffering 
justly imposed is better than a life of impunity : if her enemies 
are wrong, may they suffer to the full measure which ideal jus- 
tice demands. In other characters of Sophocles we find the 
same feeling: in Electra justice has wholly triumphed over af- 
fection for a mother; Ajax feels that nothing but his death will 
satisfy the claims of justice; Oedipus is resigned in the same 
feeling; and the native force of justice compels Neoptolemus to 
restore the bow to Philoctctes. 

There is also another consideration. The characters of Greek 
tragedy are fur the most part one-sided, as Arnold Passow has 
shown. They display one trait; they are filled with one emo- 
tion. This the poet brings intu prominence, and leaves the rest 
out of sight; he dves uot wish, any more than the sculptor of 
a relief, to give a rounded and perfect whole. Antigone is 
filled with the thought of what is due to her dead brother; and 
she regards nothing else. Creon has declared that the body shall 
not be buried, but he has no right to keep her from her own. 
His laws are not to be set against the divine laws which enjoin 
burial. So absorbed is she in this feeling that, when carried 
away to her tomb, she speaks of Lerself as the sole remaining 
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princess of the royal house, entirely ignoring the existence of 
her sister _Ismene. It is the same intensity in one direction 
which makes it impossible for her to dwell in any manner on 
Hzenon and his affection. 

Qnce more let us hear Professor Mahaffy: Antigone ‘is in 
Sophocles, at least in this play, little else than a man in female 
dress, undertaking female duties, but with no trace of female 
tenderness or weakness in any of her actions.’ 

Weakness, no doubt, will not be found in Antigone; if this 
quality is necessary to a heroine, we must give up the case. Of 
tenderness we have already spoken; it is the depth of her ten- 
demess which makes Antigone what she is. But we have still 
to ask‘ Are there grounds for separating the Antigone of this 
play from the Antigone of the Oedipus Coloneus?’ Professor 
Mahaffy, in the words ‘at least in this play, implies such a 
separation, and indeed it is absolutely necessary for his point. 
No one could suy of the foot-sore sun-burnt girl, who never left 
her father in his wanderings, who laments that he has not died 
in her arms, and weeps that she may not see his grave—that 
he is ‘little else than a man in female dress.’ 

The Antigone was brought out in the poet’s middle life; 
and, if tradition can be trusted, it won such applause that So- 
Phocles was in consequence chosen to be one of the gencrals in 
the expedition to Samos. Whatever be the value of such a 
tadition it supports us in assuming that the Antigone was 
lgarded as a masterpiece, even in the author's life-time, as it 
Crtainly was after his death. Another legend—that Sophocles, 
‘old man, perished under too sustained an effort in reading 
his Antigone—points in the same direction. But the Oedipus 

Cuoneus belongs to quite the latest period of the poet’s life, and 
Yas not brought out till after his death. It is then improbable 
that in the later play he should have drawn an Antigone incon- 
tent with the great creation which won such renown. His 
dirt would rather be to delincate a character which should have 
the force and fire of his earlier Antigone, and at the same time 
lisplay greater gentleness in so far as she is not, in the later 
lay, called upon to act in such trying circumstances as in the 
arlier one. And this is, in fact, what we find in the Antigone 
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of the Oedipus Culoneus, where she is, of course, but a litte 
younger than in the Antigone. She has abandoned everything 
at Thebes for her father, she is regardless of the conventionalities 
of life, and wanders with her father, resting how and where she 
can. She speaks with courage to the elders of Colonus in her 
father’s behalf, appearing before them as one of their own blood. 
She entreats her angry father for Pulynices. She shews through- 
out a vigorous independent spirit; she is ‘no woman when help 
is needed.’ As if to connect the plays closely together and shew 
under what pressure Antigone les in burying her brother, 
Sophocles has chosen in the Oedipus Coloneus to represent 
Polynices as especially laying this charge of burial upon her. 
And in such a nature a last request is not lightly forgotten 
There is therefore no reason to speak of the Antigone in the 
play of the same name as different from the Antigone of the 
Oedipus Coloneus. The character is the same, but in different 
circumstances. If the separation is necessary for Professor 
Mahaffy’s argument, so much the worse for the argument. 

Such an one as Antigone, if we met her in daily life, 
might not be an attractive woman. She might have fancies, 
crotchets, and prejudices. She might not be soft or gentle; 
she certainly would not gain the praise due to the woman 
of whom least is said for good or bad among the men. But 
we must not on that account condemn the character or the 
age in which it was created. We cannot measure the heroines 
of great poets by standards such as these. No one would say 
of a sculptor’s creations that they are ‘cold’ because of marble, 
or lifeless because immovable. The standard of ordinary life is 
not applicable here, or al] ideals will be equally unreal and un- 
satisfactory. The women of Sophocles are not the women of 
his own time or of any time. They are ideal creatures such as 
might be in an ideal world, such as are not and cannot be in 
the circumstances of ordinary life. A poet who has delineated 
for us a heart filled to overflowing with the purest earthly 
affection, with the love of a sister for a brother, of the living for 


the dead, a nature passionate and unyielding in the sense of | 


right and duty, can hardly be said to have joined in the de- 
graded ideas of the female sex current in his day, whatever 
these may have been. 
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Another critic, on widely different grounds, arrives at a con- 
tion of the character of Antigone, not indeed so low as that 
med by Professor Mahaffy, but still to some degree unfavour- 
ble In the papers reprinted in his edition of the Antigone, 
\, Boeckh endeavours to shew that the poet did not intend 
Antigone’s action to be regarded as wholly blameless, and that 
tuch a view is necessary to the unity of the drama. 

As the thought which underlies the whole and gives unity 
to the piece, Boeckh gives us the following (p. 160): ‘Immode- 
fate and passionate effort, when rebellious, leads to destruction ; 
let aman measure his capacity (Befugniss) with sobriety so as 
kot to overstep human and divine rights in his rash self-will, 
ind suffer severe blows in punishment; reason is the best ele- 
ment in happiness. The thought that want of moderation 
brings men to their ruin is to be found, no doubt, in the 
Antigone ; indeed, it will be found to a greater or less degree in 
almost any Greek play, at least, any play of Sophocles, for on 
it is founded the Greek idea of a virtuous life. It is the leading 
thought of the Ajax, expressed plainly by Athena at the end of 
the prologue (1. 127 ff). ‘Look then on this, and let thy lips 
utter no high words against heaven: be not puffed up, if so be 
that thou art more than another in strength of hand, and abun- 
dace of wealth. All that is human a day may bring down or 
tday may set up: but the gods cherish the prudent, and hate 
the evil.’ In this drama the self-restraint of Odysscus is con- 
tuted with the proud and rebellious spirit of Ajax. And when 
Ajax has perished, the moderation of Odysseus is nceded to 
bring about his burial, so that here, beyond a doubt, the unity 
ofthe play may be sought in the idea expressed by Bocckh. 

But is it so in the Antigone? If it is, we must find the 
spirit of rebellion and rashness in Antigone no less than in 
Creon, for both are involved in ruin; indeed, if death is the 
worst of evils, Antigone suffers more than Creon. Bocckh does 
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find it. He allows that Creon’s edict with regard to the burial 
of Polynices is harsh and tyrannical, an infringement on the 
rights of Antigone, and an offence against the gods and the 
dead ; yet Antigone ts also guilty in transgressing the law of 
the state. To support this view of Antigone’s action he quotes 
the words of Isinene, which point out to her sister her duty asa 
woman. ‘The poet,’ he says, ‘wished to delineate Antigone as 
grand and noble, not commonplace or poor; but she was in- 
tended to be ignorant of moderation.’ ‘The harshness of both 
sides shews itself towards Ismene, whom Creon will involve 
destruction though she is guiltless, while Antigone rejects her 
sympathy’ And again, p. 167, ‘The poet is far removed from 
any wish to glorify Antigone absolutely; the grandeur and 
firmness of her resolve are justly brought into prominence, but 
hints of reproach are not wanting.’ 

Undoubtedly Ismene regards her sister’s action in the first 
instance with disapprobation. It is, in her eyes, a breach of 
law (Il. 44, £6, 60). It goes beyond the reserve natural to, and 
proper for, women (1. 61). It is impossible in the present help- 
less and subject condition of the sisters (1. 63). Yet she admits 
that it is prompted by genuine affection (L 99). She has, in 
fact, only motives of a lower order, and maxims of worldly or 
proverbial wisdom to oppose to the lofty resolution of her sister, 
And in a later scene she owns that these prudential maxims are 
false. So far from regarding her sister's action as wrong, she 
wishes to join in the results of it. To die as Antigone dies 
is better than life. The character of Ismene is gentle and 
amiable, but too weak to give us the measure of right and 
wrong. In this respect, as in many others, it may be compared 
with the Chrysothemis of the £lectra, who, also, while dis- 
suading her sister from her course of action confesses that 
justice is on the other side (Il. 338, 466, 7). The language of 
Ismene, therefore, even if we admit it to imply reproach on 
Autigone, cannot be regarded as the utterance of the poet’s own 
thoughts. It is intended to point out, and does point out with 
perfect truth, the fact that the action of Antigone is above the 
laval of the ordinary Greek woman, not that it is blameable 
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But the chorus, who are often taken to be the alter ego 
of the poct, speak in more than one passage with severity of 
Antigone—severity in spite of a certain sympathy. ‘Having 
caught thee in foolishness’ (1. 383). ‘Truly the child is stern 
. after the sternness of her sire; she knows not how to bend to 
- misfortune’ (1. 471). ‘Thou hast advanced to the edge of 

ding, and dashed heavily against the lofty throne of justice’ 
(. 853 f) ‘A self-decided temper has been thy undoing’ 
(L875). It is not a little remarkable that the Antigone should 
bethe only extant play of Sophocles in which the chorus is not 
of the same sex as the principal character. In the Llectra the 
chorus are women, and have the strongest sympathy with the 
heroine: ‘in all things they answer love for love’ (I. 134). To 
Antigone such sympathy is denied. Are we to interpret this 
tngular fact as meaning that the poet’s sympathy also was not 
with Antigone in her action ? 

The chorus are old men, and as such are naturally opposed 
toany expression of fecling which disturbs the existing order of 
things They are also absolutely under the control of Creon. 
“You, I suppose, have the power to put in force any law, both 
in regard to the dead and to us who live’ (IJ. 213, 14). ‘They 
too see this, but they pay lip-service to thee’ (1. 509). Yet 
2ven they do not approve the action of Creon; they give, 
rom time to time, a little timid advice; and when at length 
‘reon has insulted Teiresias and drawn from him menaces of 
vil, they venture on open and serious remonstrance (1. 1092— 
1), urging the king to obey his better feelings, or rather the 
-elings of dread which the prophet’s words have arouscd in his 
ind. Finally, when the punishment of his self-will has come 
pon Creon, they take quite a different view of Antigone’s act 
pd Creon’s conduct, ‘methinks, thou art too late in perceiving 
wstice’ (1. 1270, cf. 1349—350). 

Can the judgment of such wavering and time-serving men 
e regarded as the judgment of the poet? If so, we must sup- 
xse that the poet is inconsistent in his view of the action of 
is heroine, condemning her so long as it is possible to do so, and 
lenting only when the gods have declared on her side. Or 
uuld the hand which has sketched this grand character write 
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Teiresias speaks of the death of Antigo 
less than the refusal to permit burial to | 
it: ‘I too, now that my determination is 
set her free as with my own lips I entom! 
afraid that it may perchance be best 
observant of established laws’ (II. 1111 ff}. 
Creon’s act, then, is a distinct outrage. Ar 
There is no doubt vehemence on both sides 


gone; without it the drama would be impossible. 
be maintained that Sophocles wished to imply 


ke 
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burying Polynices against the decree of Creon is at all blame- 
able. Nor is such a conception of her character necessary to 
the unity of the play. The leading idea round which all the 
parts are gathered, and from which they all spring, is that the 
ordinances of the state are not to be at variance with human 
_ tature and religion. An absolute king may lay down laws with 
| scertain air of wisdom and statescraft, but if those laws are at 
Yanance with higher ordinances they will come to nothing and 
involve their author in ruin. Throughout the Antigone the 
pedantic statescraft of Creon is in contrast with the natural 
humanity which governs the actions of Antigone, of Haemon, 
of Eurydice. That statescraft has to give way: it is founded 
selfishness and ignorant obstinacy. It consumes all who 
cme within its reach. It is a principle of death, not of life. It 
ends in utter desolation. 
Professor Lehrs (Populdire Aufsdtze, ed. 2, p. 69) thus criti- 
azes—in his somewhat peculiar manner—those who regard 
Antigone as to blame. ‘‘The law of the state, say the modern 
philologists and aestheticists, in dealing with the Antigone, 
‘comes into conflict with the divine and moral law; both sides, 
equally justified in themselves, equally fall into error through 
obstinate persistence.’ This conception of the Antigone is, with 
permission, a piece of Philistinism for which Sophocles is not to 
blame, for he speaks plainly enough to an unprejudiced mind, 
and inahigher key. The law of the state dashing against the 
divine and moral law cannot be justified more than any other 
immorality, and though passion and prejudice may be blinded 


to this, the pure heart of a maiden perceives it, suddenly, with 
direct certainty and divination °.” 


1 When this criticism was written, been treated by Mr Dyer in the Classi- 
I was not aware that the subject had cal Museum, Vol. 2. 


EVELYN ABBOTT. 


NOTE ON ODYSSEY V. 368. 


ws 8° dvepos fats tlov Onuwea rudiy 
xapparéwy, Ta yey dp re deoxddac’ MAvds ary. 
Od. vy. 368, 369. 


THE word yiwy occurs only in this passage, for it is manifestly 
a different word from 7ia, jia, or ja, which occurs elsewhere 
in all these forms in the sense of “ provisions”, or “food”. The 
old commentators interpret it as dyupa, and modern lexicons 
translate it by “chaff”; but I believe that this interpretation 
is derived only from the context and adopted because it suits 
the sense of the passage. Now I conceive, from the addition 
of the epithet paxpa to Sovpara in v. 370: 


as 775 So'pata paxpa SucKédace, 
“so he scattered the long beams of the raft,” 


that the simile will appear much more graphic if we understand 
by 7ia not merely minute particles like chaff, but something 
long and resembling the beams in shape, and yet light enough 
to be blown away by a violent gust of wind. Upon this inter- 
nal evidence I would translate the word by “straw”, “stubble”, 
or “reeds”. But there is another word in another passage, 
likewise a G7raE XNeycpevov, but one which has attracted greater 
notice, which determines me to adopt the last meaning. In 
the fifth book of the Iliad, v. 36, Athene withdraws Ares 
from the battle and seats him éz’ yidevts Xxapavdpe. This 
epithet has sorely puzzled the commentators. Buttmann, in 
his Lexilogus, has shewn, what indeed scarcely wanted shew- 
ing, that the vulgar derivation from qidy, “sea shore”, is good 
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for nothing ; and _ chiefly from the internal evidence of the 
passage itself he suggests “grassy” as the meaning. I submit . 
that the adjective toes is regularly formed from the sub- 
stantive yiov; that yop is “a reed,” and nicdes “reedy”; that 
jley Onuawva is ‘‘a heap of reeds,” and éz’ jidevte Txapavdpo, 
“on the bank of the reedy Scamander.” This interpretation 


: mits perfectly the passage in which Quintus Smyrnaeus has 
: used the word, better even than Buttmann’s: B. v. v. 299, 


he 


-- 


a , 
ynverty 7) yEpavotow éotKxotes, ols érropovan 
ateros nidev trediov KataBooxopévo.cty, 


®areedy or rushy plain.” 


HENRY MALDEN. 


Journal of Philology. Vow. vir. 8 


NOTE ON XENOPHON'S HELLENICS. I. ec. vir. 


§ 9. 


In the bevinning of the account of the prosecution of the six 
adinirals the clause tis Aexerelas émrimedovpevos (according 
to the commun text) has caused great trouble to commentators; 
and it is so inexplicable that there is good reason to suspect 
that it is corrupt. We want a better collation of MSS. than 
we have in order to lay a foundation for a sound text. But if 
AexeXeicas be the reading best supported by MSS., then I con- 
jecture the true reading is Sexaretas, and that the office of 
Arclidemus is to be explained by reference to what we are 
told inc 1.8 22: évredbey 8 adixopevoe tis NKadxn€ovias 
ey XNpugovoXw, €relyioay avtny, Kal Sexatevtypioy KatecKev- 
azar év arti Kat tiv Sexatny eEedXeyovro tev ex tov Llorvrov 
wAvlwr, Kal u\ax}y éyxatadirovres vads Tpiaxovta xat 


azpatnyo 0. The Athenians stationed a foree at Chryso-° 


polis, and exacted a toll of one-tenth of the value of the cargo 
from all merehant ships which passed out of the Pontus. Of 
this decareia, or exaction of tithe, I conceive Archidemus to 
have had the charge; and if this were his office we see at 
ence that it was in the discharge of his ordinary duties that 
he accused Erasinides of embezzling monies from the Hel- 
lespont which were the property of the state; and we can 
understand how he had the power by his own summary 
jurisdiction to impose a fine upon him (€aBodjy er: Bader) 
to a certain amount. 
I observe, however, that Schneider reports as the reading 
IS. and asa marginal reading in Stephen's edition 
This would lead me to conjecture tijs SioPedelas 
. According to this conjecture Archidemus would 


© ale eee te RE ap al a? 
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have the management of a most important part of the Theorica, 
avery fitting office for a demagogue, and one which would 
give him a good excuse for looking sharp after any peculation. 
Ifind from Dindorf’s edition, that among the various readings 
noted by Victorius, on the margin of a copy of the Aldine 
edition and taken from some MS., is Avwxedéas in this pas- 
sage. This confirms me in my opinion that Acwfedlas is the 
true reading. 

Professor Dobree (Adversaria, I. p. 125) conjectured tis 
Scarns or 77S NeEtas or Tis Sexarns THs Aelas. The addition 
of rhs Netas to TS Sexdtys makes me conclude that his notion 
was not the same as mine. 


HENRY MALDEN. 


ON THE WORD BOYTAIOS AND THE PREFIX BOY. 


Some new light has been thrown on this word by Mr Nettle- 
ship in the Journal of Philology, Vol. v. p. 18. To some of 
his statements, however, exception may be taken. In exa- 
mining them I shall for brevity’s sake assume an acquaint- 
ance with the substance of his paper. 

Now, in the first place, Mr Nettleship rejects the usual 
explanation of Sovyaos as “great boaster”, on two grounds, 
one valid, but the other questionable. First, no doubt, yaie 
and its root GAV (yaF) do not mean “to boast”, but originally 
“to rejuice” (cf. Latin gaudeo), and then “to exult”. Even in 
the later use of the counected words yadpos, &c., in a bad sense 
the idea is still that of proud consciousness, not that of boastful 
expression. His second ground is that “there is nothing to 
shew that Bov- is ever used as a prefix in Homer as it is in 
later Greek.” Now waiving Bor8peotes and Bowes as capable 
of other explanations, and supposing that Bovyatos is the only 
instance of the prefix in Homer, we may regard that fact 
from two different sides. On the one hand, when we consider 
how small is the bulk of the Homeric poems compared with 
that of the rest of Greck literature, and again how very few 
words there are altogether containing the prefix, and that 
of these few (v. infr.) a considerable part like BovveBpos, Bov- 
peAia are names of particular animals and plants, while others, 
like Bovmass, “bouncing boy”, seem to belong to familiar talk, 
we shall conceive that so far from the fact of there being only 
one imetance of it in Homer casting any doubt upon his use 
- instance is more than we can expect. Indeed, 

y claim from those who press an ex silentto 
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argument in such a caso, that they should shew that the poems 
comprise either the whole or the greatest part of tho current 
vocabulary of their times; which we may safely say they will 
never do. On the other hand, the character of the prefix 
itself furnishes some anterior probability that it would occur 
in Homer. It indicates size by a reference to a concrete ex- 
ample or typical individual of sense, viz. tho ox—a mode of 
indication characteristic of the simplicity of early thought. To 
take one illustration from Homer himself, xoruAjpurov aiva 
(IL 23. 24), “blood which can be drawn in cups,” is “ copiously 
flowing blood.” So that I think that we may without violence 
say that these two contending probabilities are fairly repro- 
sented in the fact of our finding one instance of the prefix in 
Homer, but not more than one. 

Still this prefix does furnish an argument against the 
common explanation. Bov- and the other similar prefixes are 
almost exclusively used of material sizo only: their applica- 
tion to objects out of the sphere of sense is very late and very 
rare, and therefore on @ prtort grounds unlikely to be found in 
Homer. 

The following are the words in which fov-, (mro-, horse-, 
pferde-, ross- seem to denote absolute size. 


Bov- in 

BovBaros (SovBadov' péya xal wondd, Hesych.) 

BovBapas (weyaAovavrns, id.), cf. BovBapa* peéyada, Bov- 
Bapas’ peyanas, id. 

BovBoors, Hesych., Etym. Magn., ravenous hunger, = Bov- 
Speoris, which is also the namo of a bird, Nic. Ther. 
409". 

Bovyépwy (Writer in Boisson’s Anccd.) 

Bovecpvta, a severe cold, Hesych. 

Bovxopvufos, adj. Suid. 

Bovrsmos, ravenous hunger, SovAcusay -wrrety -ta, «.T.d. 

Bovpactos, large kind of grape. 

Bovpenia, large ash. 


3 This use and the other words fo'- to resist the conclusion that in for- 
Boeis, Bovdpos, Bovrewa, make it hard Spworss the prefix is tho fov- of size. 
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BovveBpos, large fawn. 

Bovzrass, big boy. 

Sovrradss, hard-struggling. 

Bovirados péyas, Hesych. 

Sov7revva, ravenous hunger. 

BSovirpyoves' xpnuvol péyadot xat Adgor, Hesych. 

*Boupvyxos, with a large snout, an (yOvs xnt%dns, Hesych. 

Botpuros vrotapyos péya péwy, id. 

Sovovxa, large kind of figs: and add 

Soca pnuata, Ar.* 

iwrqo- in 

immroxpnyvos, very precipitous. 

imtroAamraOoy, large kind of sorrel. 

immropapaOpov, large kind of fennel. 

irmotrapyos, With large cheeks. 

imroaéduvoy, large kind of parsley. 

irmoruypts, & large tiger. 

immortudia (Lucian, Diog. Laert.), excessive conceit. 

irmod ops, a large kind of mullein. 

Compare xpdvermos, an utter dotard, Ar, and perhaps 
im7rotropvos, an utter prostitute, : 


Horse- in 
Horse-bean, 
horse-chestnut, 
horse-cucum ber, 
horse-emmet, 
horse-laugh, 
horse-leech, 
horse-marten, 
horse-mint, 
horse-mushroom, 
horse-mussel, 
horse-play (“great rough” play). 


1 The idea of size might come in ¢dyos, ‘‘eating oxen;” BoUripos, Bod- 
various ways as in the following: Bov- yyros, ‘‘the price of an ox;” and 
- sleroe an ox;” perhaps Bowms, ‘ ox-eyed.” 
ox;” fov- 
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Pyerde- in 


Pferde-ameise, 

Pferde-arbeit (cf. Eng. “ work like a horse ”), 
Pferde-bohne, 

Pferde-gliick, 

Pferde-kastanie, 

Pferde-miinze, 

Pferde-nuss, 

Pferfe-raupe, 


Rouss- m 
Ross-dill, 
Ross-egel, 
Ross-fern, 
Ross-kiimmel, 
Ross-pflaume. 


In Sanskrit hasti, elephant, is used in the same way; e.g. 
in hasti-karanja = mahd-karanja, large kind of tree: hasti- 
ghosha (or hasti-ghoshataki) for maha-kos'ataki, large kind of 
creeper’. 

These considerations lead us to reject the ordinary inter- 
pretation of Bovyatos as “great boaster”: and the context of 
the two passages in which it occurs offers at least no impedi- 
ment. In II. 13. 824 it is certainly more in keeping with the 
context that Hector should deride Ajax as “great blundering 
fool”, than as “great boaster”: the other epithet which he 
addresses to him, apaproemes, and the clumsy incoherent 
character of Ajax’s speech, esp. 810—813, which is no doubt 
intended, point in this direction. So too does the Homeric 
conception of Ajax as the slow giant, the vwOs ovos of the 
simile in I}. 11. 559 (comp. the “ beef-witted lord” of Shakspere, 
Tro. and Cress. 1L i. 15). In Od. 18. 79, too, the reference 
may well be to Irus’ vast but weak and ungainly frame: ovdé 


1 I owe these two instances to the often very difficult to decide whether 
kindness of Professor Cowell. They the prefix originally denoted size or 
seem certain: which perhaps cannot some other connexion with tbe par- 
be said of all the others that I have ticular animal. 
given of the other prefixes, as it is 
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oi ny ts ode Bin’ eldos S€ pada péyas jev dpacGar. We may, 
therefore, put the old derivation finally aside and seek for 
something more satisfactory. 

Mr Nettleship suggests that the Bov- is the vocative of 
Bois, and yatos an adjective agreeing with it. I have already 
replied to his argument against Bov- being the prefix: that 
it should not be so, I think improbable on other grounds 
All our authorities take Bovyacos as one word, and not as two: 
and in the case of the Cretan nickname Sovyacos it must be # 
taken. The force of the epithets and the rhythm of the line 
are considerably impaired by its being split up into two words 
Gpaprueres | Bow | yace. That this can be done is, I think, 
an accident, the two phrases Bovyaios and Bots yacos happer- 
ing to agree in the vocative, that being the case in which, 
as epithets of abuse, we expect to find them most frequently 
used. With regard to the second part of the word, I do not 
think that we can do better than accept Mr Nettleship’s sug- 
gestion, that it is related to the Sanskr. gavaya, bovis spectes 
and garyas, bubulus bovinus, Gr. yatés, Bots épyatyns, Hesych. 
Eustath. and Lat. Gaius (Gavius which preserves the v should 
be added), and, of course, ultimately with the Sanskr. gads 
Bods, cow: and consequently reject the alternative he offers 
of connecting it with yata and making it =“ belonging to the 
field,” a sense of yatos or ynos without example. The next 
question is whether -yaios is a subst. or adj. The evidence 
which may be gathered from Mr Nettleship’s paper 1s inde- 
cisive. Still the balance scems to me in favour of taking it as 
a substantive. Mr Nettleship however says, “If yaios then 
== yaFros it must mean properly ‘belonging to an ox’:” | 
cannot sce the necessity, unless the “properly” refers 
to primitive times which our analysis cannot reach. It is 
certainly not at all uncommon for a suffix to be used without 
any specific meaning; e.g. er and er-in-aceu-s both mean 
“hedgehog”, and xamptos = xatpos. This adjective he would 
take to mean either (1) “loud” (comparing Av. Ran. 678, Boea 
pipata, where however Aoea is not “loud”, but “big, mon- 
strove eh is an unexampled change of meaning, 

“stupid” (both notions should be com- 
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aned), which gives a satisfactory sense to the adjective, or (3) as 
‘two words to express one thing, like ods xampws”: in this 
case, apparently, taking yasos to be a substantive, and = Bods. 
His example however is quite inconclusive, because in it the 
ew is generic and the xampios specific, “the wild swine”: and 
itis hard to belive that such a tautology is possible. 

This suggests the last point that I need touch upon, the recur- 
mg of the same element [Sov, ya(F)] twice in the same word. 
This may happen if the meanings and forms of the two parts 
ar, as in the present instance, so altered or obscured that 
they are no longer felt to be the same. Unfortunately, I 
amot offer any parallels from the classical languages: but 
the following from modern ones may be interesting. Fr. cor- 
fran (cormorant) = Fr. corb (crow) + Bret. mér-vran (mor 
wa, bran crow): loup-garou = loup+garou (L. L. gerulphus 
«(j, wibr-wolf): so Bret. blevz-garé (bleiz =loup): so in Ital. 
Moagibello gibello Ar.= mon It. (Diez, Romance Dict. s. v. loup- 

garou): so Eng. salicellar is said to =salt-saliére, and court- 
ard is another example. . 

To sum up then, Bovydios is one word, a compound, of which 
1e first part is the prefix Bov-, used to denote material size, 
id the second the substantive ydos, an ox, s0 that the whole 
2ans a “ great ox”, a “ lumbering brute”. 


J. P. POSTGATE, 


SOME NEW LATIN FRAGMENTS. 


Ix the course of this summer I found whilst examining some of 
Sir Thos. Philipps’ MSS. at Cheltenham a Latin glossary of 
the x1Ith century (No. 4626) containing a large number of the 
words in Paulus, most of those in Fulgentius, and much matter, 
more or less valuable, drawn from Priscian, from other gram- 
matical writers, or glossaries of an early period. My extracts, 
which were tolerably copious, I hope to publish at some future 
time: meanwhile the following fragments of verse, some of 
which wider reading than mine may perhaps identify, will be 
interesting to readers of the Anthologia Latina. 


Admirabilis per d non per duo m m scribi debet. Tnde 
lisorius in ortographia dict quod d ante omnes consonantes 
mutart potest praeter m et q ut adquiro admitto admodum quem- 
admodum. Adbrewio quoque dicendum non abbreuio. 


This Orthographia must have been a prose treatise, it would 
seem by the same Luxorius to whom the verse-fragments below 
are ascribed. 


Basterna. Basterne etiam dicuntur quaedam matronarum 
in wtinere uehicula quae desuper cooperta et molliorvbus stramentis 
composita a duobus equis trahuntur. 


This explains an epigram in the A. L. 101 Riese. 


Berillinus...Possidonius hic specular renitens fert et cristal- 
lina mira. et alibi has inter species operum smaragdina tvta 
Prata urrent. 


The last quotation seems to be from Prudentius Psychom. 
862. 
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Cundaces olim uocabantur regine ethiopum unde lisorius Can- 
ducis ethiopum ditunt eraria paruos. 

Duum aliquando pontur pro duorum sed in metro tantum. 
in quo tamen metro auctores mugis in usu habent duorum dicere 
quan duran. Oudius... (M. um. 197, Vv. 165) liuius quoque 
aspice monstrorum praeeuntia signa duorum. 

Lauacrum.,..sic a tenere tenebras corripitur. Meque sub his 
tenebris nimium uidisse quereris (Quid. M. 11.525) fuustus quoque 
tn epylogo de lanacro redeunt numerantur et inde uidentes. 

Mulussi sunt rustict canes. unde quidam poeta art et raucos 
timuit discernere dumma molossos. 

Obrizum dictur aurum optimum rubrum uel ut alia dicunt 
rude. hoc obrizum 2 uel haec obriza e. lisorius prompserat 
obrizum dum licida (2 lycidas dum) sterteret aurum. 

Osculum fit inter amicos basium inter coniuges suaucum 
auten trier eos qui se turpiter amant. Vide qudam ait, Busia 
coniugibus sed et oscula dantur amicis Suauia lusciurs niscentur 
grata labellis. 


Anth. Lat. 681 Riese. 


Peritus a uerbo pereo ris corripit penultimam peritus ¢ ductus 
ab eo quod est perior iris producit quod utrumque ostendit lisortus 
uno breus uersiculo dicens non peritum tendis si us audire 
peritian. 

Recens aliquando ponitur pro recenter nomen pro aduerbio 
Virgilius (!) sole recens orto numerus ruit omnis in urbem Pasto- 
rum reboant saltus siluaeque cicadis. 

Reditus 1. pensio unde lisorius Annuus ut reditus quo pascar 
uestiar ungar. 

Siliqua tunica leguminum t. folliculus Virgilius unde prius 
letum siliqua quassante legumen Item Grandior haud fetus sili- 
quarum follibus esset. 


Is this variant found elsewhere ? 


Sirma dicitur caudum mulierum praediuitum unde qudam 
ait terramque ipresso sirmate uerrat. 

Sorex mus unde Sofocles (cl altered in darker ink from first 
hand) Catus in obscurts cepit pro sorice picun. 

Anth. L. 181. 3 where tn obscurv. 
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Supina...frondut tum...florus tum Insorius nec fronditura 
pinus nec floritura ficus. 

Tribula flagellum quo frumenta excutiuntur cuius penultima 
aliquando producta aliquando correpta inuenitur Affranius erui- 
tur peplis celerans agitatque tribulas. 

Ysopus est herba pectoris mundatiua unde lisorius pectus 
ysopo mundatur cerebrumque sinapt. 


There can be little doubt that the Lisorius of the glossary is 
the Luxorius of the Anthologia (18, 203, 287—375 Riese, 
Luxorius is believed, but hardly on sufficient evidence, to have 
lived in the reign of the Vandal king Thrasamund (AD. 496— 
523). Teuffel 468, Riese A. L. p. xxvi. 


R. ELLIS. 


JUDGES AND LITIGANTS. 
(A Paper read hefore the Philological Society, Nov. 9, 1877.) 


Totow bret’ jiccoy, dpoBndls 52 Sxafor. 
aero S dp é»y péocows S00 xpucoio rddayra, 
Tp Sbpuer 8s pera rotce Sixnny lOdvrara efxot. 
Il, xvii. 506—508. 


SHOULD not have ventured to occupy, the time of the Society 

rith any remarks on this passage, had it not been that its 
ight interpretation appears to have an important bearing 
m our appreciation of ancient legal procedure, while the 
jew of its meaning which I desire to support has not been 
ormed in reliance on my own judgment alone. I have 
he satisfaction of being able to substantiate it by what 
rill I feel sure be here regarded as the very highest 
uthority. It was communicated to me not many months 
«fore his lamented death by one of the most gifted scholars 
hat this society has ever numbered among its members— 
fr Shilleto. He took occasion in doing so to point out what 
1e believed to be a grave error on the part of Sir Henry Maine ; 
ind he added that it was the only mistake in point of scholar- 
hip which he had been able to detect in Sir Henry’s most 
wimirable work on “Ancient Law.” I need hardly say that 
Mr Shilleto was one of the very few philologists whose com- 
nendations, bestowed on so brilliant a scholar as Sir Henry 
Waine, would be other than absurd. 

The first line in the passage quoted above is not free 
rom difficulty. The most probable translation appears to be 
‘with these ”—or “leaning on these "—‘ they rose to speak” 
—or “hastened forwards ”—‘“and cach after other pronounced 
udgment.” It has however been suggested that the mean- 
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ing is “to these,” 1.¢e. the judges; “they ”—sc. the litigants— 
“hurried forwards and pleaded each his cause in turn.” So 
Doederlein, causam suam agebant, and Heyne, alter post alterum 
causam egerunt. The abrupt change of subject which this inter- 
pretation involves would perhaps present a sufficient objection 
to its being accepted; but a far graver difficulty lies in the 

assumption that dafov is here equivalent to Scxcafovro, a 

hypothesis which, as I shall subsequently endeavour to shey, 

is unwarrantable, and is not really supported by a passage 

in Thucydides which has been explained by several editors 

and commentators in that sense. I therefore adhere to the 

translation which I first gave, and which is adopted by MF 
Paley in his edition of the Iliad. 

“And in the midst of them were set two talents of gold, 
to give to him who before the elders should plead his caus© 
with most justice.” This is also substantially the view take? 
by Mr Paley of the following lines; although he does no 
appear to speak with complete confidence. Similarly Doeder~ 
lein :—gut causam suam optime orasset ; while the Schol. Ven. 
furnishes a similar interpretation :—dvo 5¢ rdAavra ypuoiov 
xatebevto wate Tov amrodci~Eavta TO adnOés AaBetv audorepa. 
This explanation, though itself not free from ambiguity, 1 
I believe undoubtedly correct; and I think this will appear 
from a somewhat detailed examination of the other view 
which is certainly supported by the weight of several eminent! 
authorities. 

Liddell and Scott for instance s.v. din give the followin; 
note on this passage: Sicny iOvvtata eizrety “to give the mos 
upright judgment.” Similarly Spitzner. Again, I find that : 
recent translator—Mr E. W. Simcox—in lines which I mus 
say do not strike me as remarkable either for excellenc 
of English, for fidelity to the original or for metrical beauty— 
renders as follows :— 


Two golden talents lay in the mid senate awaiting 
Him who the best among them all should utter hi 
judgment. 


» other exponents of the same opinior 
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[he view which they take of the passage is especially impor- 
tant, because from their—lI believe mistaken— interpretation 
they proceed to deduce some rather striking consequences. Mr 
Gladstone in describing the scene writes as follows :— 


Quite apart from this fine there lies in the midst duly ‘ paid into 
court’ two talents of gold to be given at the close to him of all the 
jedyes who should deliver the most upright, that is the most ap- 
proved, judgment. However righteous the original intention of a 
payment in this form, it is easy to estimate its practical tendencies 
ani curious to remark how early in the course of time they were 

telised. (Homeric Studies, Vol. 1 pp. 60, 61). 


I regret to find that Mr Gladstone, who appears to have 
hal in his mind a well-known passage in a much later poem— 
the Works and Days of Hesiod—considers that bribery and 
cmption played their part in the judicial proceedings of his 
hrourite Homeric age. The inferences which Sir Henry 
Maine draws from the words of the author of the Iliad are of a 
wmewhat different kind. It may perhaps be convenient for 
me to quote the passage in which he refers to the line in 


question :-— 


The point of detail, however, which stamps the picture as the 
counterpart of the archaic Roman practice is the reward designed 
for the judges. Two talents of gold lie in the middle, to be given to 
him who shall explain the grounds of the decision most to the sutis- 
faction of the audience. The magnitude of this sum, as compared 
with the trifling amount of the Sacramentum, seems to me indicative 
of the difference between fluctuating usage and usage consolidated 
into law. The scene introduced by the poct as a striking and 
characteristic, but still only occasional, feature of city life in the 
heroic age has stiffened, at the opening of the history of civil process, 
into the regular, ordinary formalities of a lawsuit. It is natural, 
therefore, that in the Legis Actio the remuncration of the Judge 
should be reduced to a reasonable sum, and that, instead of being 
adjudged to one of a number of arbitrators by popular acclamation, 
it should be paid as a matter of course to the State which the Pretor 
representa, But that the incidents described so vividly by Homer, 
and by Gaius with even more than the usual crudity of technical 
language, have substantially the same meaning, I cannot doubt; and, 
in contirmation of this view, it may be added, that many observers of 
the earliest judicial usages of modern Europe have remerked that the 
fines inflicted by Court on offenders were originally secramenta. 

The State did not take from the defendant a composition for any 
wrong supposed to be done to itself, but claimed « share in the com- 
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pensation awarded to the plaintiff simply as the fair price of its time 
and trouble, (A. L. p. 377, 378). 


Tt will be seen that the whole of this argument depends on 
what Sir Henry rightly describes as a “ point of detail,” and, as 
it seems to me, a point of detail as to which he labours under a 
yrave misapprehension. In the first place I need scarcely say 
that the ordinary usage of St«ny etzeiy is not “to pronounce 
judgment,” but “to plead a cause.” Mr Shilleto indeed cop- 
tidently assured me that there was no instance of the phrase 
being used in any other sense. 6ie7 in Homer is doubtless s 
very complex word, used in many different ways, As Sir 
Henry Maine elsewhere points out, the word vouos was ul- 
known to the poet, and belongs to a subsequent stage of social 
lite. When the isolated @éuis, the result of the law-giver’s 
momentary inspiration, began to be developed, through fre- 
quent repetition under more or less analogous circumstances, 
into a kind of customary law, 87 was the word used to 
signify the new state of things, as an equivalent for just 
devision, er judgment according to the custom which pre 
vailed. Hence I am not prepared to affirm that Sienv rev 
could net pessihly be used with the sense of “to pronounce 
what is just”; but it may at least be asserted that in ordef 
to justify us in departing from the ordinary rendering of the 
phrase, the necessity of doing so ought to be abundantly, nay 
conclusively, proved by the context in which it is used. Now 
it certainly seems to me that if we examine the context 
with any care, the probabilities will be found to be all the 
other way. 

Among other reasons, if Sir Henry Maine and Mr Glad- 
stone are right, there must have been not one trial but two. 
The merits of the suit had first to be adjudged and then the 
merits of the respective judgzinents. The talents were to be 
wiven “to him who shall explain the grounds of the decision 
most to the satisfaction of the audience.” Further on Sir 
Henry Maine speaks of “the remuneration of the judge .. 
being adjudged to one of a number of arbitrators by popular 

"We do not learn whether the judges were 
proportion to their knowledge of precedent. 
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e skill which they displayed in mastering and grouping the 
cts of the case, or the elegance of the Greek in which their 
acisious were respectively pronounced. Whichever point was 
lected for determining the award, it is at least possible that 
he spectators would not be invariably unanimous in their 
mweference ; and there certainly appears to be no little incon- 
fruity in assigning to the ignorant bystanders of the agora the 
duty of rewarding the elders and the functions of a kind of 
ultimate Court of Criminal Appeal. If for instance there were 
fur judges, two of whom pronounced in favour of the plaintiff, 
and two in favour of the defendant, the ultimate decision would 
ckaly have depended on the suffrage of the mob. 

Moreover, the amount of the reward certainly seems alto- 
giher disproportionate to the services rendered by the judge; 
ft one judge alone, we arc told, was to receive the whole sum, 
while his less fortunate fellows, who had confused the mcrits of 
the case, ur pronounced their decision in an inelegant style, 
¥ere to go home empty-handed, and console themselves with 
the conviction that they had gratuitously performed an emi- 
ment public service. Two talents of gold—whether we regard 
the talent as a weight or a coin, a point which does not 
‘pear to be altogether certain—would, I should fancy, form 
Avery suitable compensation for an accidental homicide, 
thugh I am myself inclined to believe that the injured rela- 
lite of the deceased did not receive more than a single talent 
in compensation for his bereavement; but as a fee for a 
judicial decision the amount would seem to be most. prepos- 
terous. It is clear from the passage which I have read that 
Sir Henry Maine himself felt this difficulty. He speaks of the 
remuneration of the judges being reduced in the Legis sActio 
“to a reasonable sum”; it is surcly on the whole more likely 
hat in early days the judges reccived no pecuniary re- 
muneration at all. In his interesting account of the legis 
tio sacramenti Sir Henry, speaking of the dramatization of 
acient justice, shews that, in his own words, “the magistrate 
trefully simulated the demeanour of a private arbitrator casu- 
Uy called in”, The “dispassionate bystander”, “casually 
Wied in” to appease and adjust an angry dispute, would 
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scarcely expect a couple of talents for his trouble. It is, 
imagine, pretty certain that in the Homeric period the kit 
and elders considered it part of their duty at stated times 
sit in the judgment-seat and judge the people; they had 1 
yet relegated this vocation to paid functionaries, acting in th 
name. 

I may in conclusion briefly mention my own view of t 
conditions under which the judicial procedure mentioned 
the Iliad was probably carried on. A., a relative of t¢ 
leceased, sued B. for the price of homicide; B. alleged 
reply that he had already paid the proper sum—a taler 
A. averred that he had not received it, and in order to obta: 
3 judicial decision of his claim himself deposited anoth 
talent as a sacramenitum or proof of bona fides. If he prove 
his case, he of course received the amount claimed, while hi 
own deposit was returned to him. If on the other hand th 
judges came to the conclusion that the amount had bee 
already paid, the defendant B. would not only receive back th 
talent he had deposited but A.’s talent as well; the objet 
of thus fining the plaintiff being of course the discourage 
ment of frivolous and unjustifiable litigation. It is also quit 
possible that the amount of the sacramentum was half a talet 
and that it was paid by both parties alike. In this case, if 4 
the plaintiff, won the suit he would receive a talent and a ha 
from £B., the latter being thus punished for his perversi! 
in refusing to pay the talent due at first; while if B. we 
successful the result would be the same as before; only th 
she amount he would receive in compensation for the anno 
ance to which he had been unwarrantably subjected would 
only half a talent. Whichever of these plans may have be 
wdopted is really immaterial. The point which I have ¢ 
leavoured, I trust successfully, to establish is that the t 
alents went not to the most learned or most eloquent amc 
the Judges, but to the successful litigant. 


The expression in Thucydides to which I referred at 1 
eginning of this paper occurs in the 49th chapter of the ! 
Book, in the passage where the historian commemorates | 


b 
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, exclusion of the Spartans from the Olympic festival by its 


presidents, the Eleians. «ai Aaxedacpovioe Tov tepod vd ’Hrelwy 
dpyOncay...ovx extivovtes thy Sixny avrois qv ev to "Odup- 
rao von ‘Hreios catedixacavro avtay. “And the Spartans 
were excluded from the festival by the Eleians on refusing to 
py them the fine for which the Eleians had sued them”—or 
“procured judgment against them”—“ according to the Olympic 
hy.” I think it will here be generally agreed that there is 
tw objection to either of the two translations I have men- 
toned, and that they are the only possible translations. Owing 
the use of the preposition, the latter is perhaps more strictly 
cect. Among other passages where the compound verb is 
wed, there is a sentence in Demosthenes against Meidias, 
§ 23:—Sleny éuropixny xatadicacapevos tod Mevimmov, 
‘having obtained a verdict against Menippus in a mercantile 
mit”; and again in the speech against Euergus and Mnesi- 
bus for perjury, § 22 :—éuod adlews xatedicacaro, Eatratncas 
ms Siucactas, “he obtained a verdict against me by unjust 
Mans and by deceiving the judges”, where the force of the 
middle is well illustrated. There is not the slightest particle 
of evidence that xatradicaleoOac was ever used in the sense of 
taraducatey, “to pronounce a verdict against any one”; and yet 
ithas been very generally taken in the present passage in that 
tue. Goeller and Arnold do not notice any difficulty there 
my be; but Poppo in the Prolegomena to his larger edition, 
in the course of some observations on peculiar usages in 
Thucydides of the middle voice, gives the following render- 
tg:—multam quam Elei (in suum commodum) tis trrogave- 
rot, which I suppose can only mean “the fine which the 
Reians—to their own profit—had imposed on them.” Even 
%a mere statement of fact, this would seem to be incorrect: 
fr it appears from a subsequent paragraph that only one 
moiety of the fines so levied went to the Eleian revenues, the 
other moiety being appropriated to the treasury of the Olympic 
Zeus. The Eleians in fact afterwards offered, in return for 
some territorial concessions, to remit their own portion of the 
fine and pay the portion which belonged to the god out of 
their own pocket. In a word, the Elcians, as plaintiffs, had 
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ON EARLY GREEK WRITTEN LITERATURE. 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, 7th March, 1878.) 


Tir question at what period Greek authors began to commit 
heir works to writing has the greatest interest for literature 
guerally. It may be settled with a reasonable amount of proba- 
bility. The oldest allusion to any subject connected with writing 
4 I believe, the ayvupévn oxutadn of Archilochus, fragm. 89, 
Pegk. The expression has no meaning, save on the condi- 
ton of written scrolls, as being familiar, and in connection with 
the appellative xnpuxidy points to a despatch sent by hand. 
Take the opara Avypa, OupopOopa of Il. vi. to refer to 
Reure writing rather than alphabetic characters. I have 
thon (see Pref. to Odyssey, Vol. 11. p. cxxiv.), that the poet 
Pbably regarded such transmission of intelligence as a magic 
mystery and had no familiarity with its methods. The age 
Erinna is so far dubious, that I refrain from citing the re- 
fences to letters in her remains, | 
But the general argument is strong. Of Archilochus, the 
tuly Iambographi and Lyrists we have many fragments sur- 
"ng from a large assortment of pieces. They appear to have 
ben nearly all of a personal and fugitive character. There was 
% general interest, no central occasions, no fixed institutions, 
®nnected with them, such as gave to Epos and drama a per- 
manent hold on the popular mind. How could they have 
fated over the precarious stage of their unwritten existence 
ifit had lasted more than one or two generations? When once 
Witten, they certainly lived in considerable bulk through many 
generations of transcription. All that now survive are quoted 
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cndere Pherecydes Syrius instituit.” He says the same thing 
df Cadmus. 

It has been supposed that Pherecydes was the first prose 
philosopher* and Cadmus the first prose historian. But then 
i Themistius’ Oration XXVI., a somewhat late authority, we 
have a positive and circumstantial statement that the first 
Greek who wrote zrepl ducews was Anaximander of the same 
lian school and period. Pherecydes’ principal work, called 
arayuvyos, is believed to have been extant in the Alexandrian 
penod, and to have been a digest of his philosophical views. 
kis probably this to which Cicero refers, in Tusc. Quaest. 
L16, whos¢ language might be understood equally of a prose 
Waverse writer. I think it likely on the whole that he wrote 
Mose, but that his mythological bias (see the last note for a 
Hecimen) and poetic style, which indeed the title ewrapuyos 
megests, may account for Aristotle’s classing him with the 
pets. Of course Aristotle’s authority would on such a question 
bse great influence, and those who deferred to it, would put 
Anaximander in the place thus vacated by Pherecydes,—that 
ithe first prose philosophic Greek writer. The fact of Anaxi- 
mander’s writing is more specifically attested than that of some 
his contemporaries, His book was a summary exposition 
¢ his views, and Apollonius seems to have picked it up by 
dance’, Anaximenes, supposed his pupil (but probably this 
rests on some false general assumption as well as particular 
ignorance), is said to have written a book in which he used the 
imple unsophisticated Ionic dialect’. 

Aristotle cites the opinions of Anaximander and Anax- 
imenes as though he had no more doubt about them than about 
thee of Empedocles or Anaxagoras (Metaph. 1. 3, x1. 2; de 
Pays, auscult. 1. 4, 111. 4; de Coelo. 11. 3). Ritter and Preller 
Histor, Phil. Gr. et Rom. p. 8, 9, cite from Simplicius, Phys. 

 reiroy nor Ocdrouros mpa@rov wept yépas S50.” The Luplov is distinc- 
Hews cal Geav “EAXynot ypdyat, Diog. tive, as there was an Athenian writer 
Leert, in Pherec. 1. 11, who adds named Pherecydes. 

Sefer: 38 rob Zuplov rore BiBdlov 6 2 Diogen. Laért. 11. 1. 

ovypayer ov y apxh, ‘ Zeds nev xal 3 xéxpyral re yMdooy ‘Idd: awAH xal 
xptvos doaet xal x0av qr xGovl dé amepirry. Ibid. 1. 2. 
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claims to the invention of gunpowder, or the discovery of a 
planet! Josephus, I know, disparages Pherecydes’ remains. 
His object in writing was to disparage the genuineness of all 
early Greek renains. He is to be viewed as an advocate who 
holds a brief. 

Anaximenes lived to teach Anaxagoras, the earliest philo- 
sophic name at Athens, the teacher of Pericles and Euripides. 
Itis mentioned of Pythagoras that he left nothing in writing, 
which would be a perfectly otiose statement, unless the custom 
of so embodying their views had been common amongst con- 
temporary philosophers. Cadmus and Hecate#us, both of 
Miletus, certainly left written works, the latter of considerable 
balk, They were contemporaries of Anaximenes of the same 
pice. It is against all probability that they used writing and 
thst he refrained. Indeed this large and bright array of intel- 
ketual names clustering round Miletus is its own evidence of 
sich mental culture as bespeaks fixed literary habits, and may 
alone convince us that we have reached an age of manuscript. 
It seems to me that we have to choose between the extreme 
eepticism of rejecting the whole tradition that such a school 
Hourished, and the extreme credulity of supposing that they 
could have so flourished without the aid and use of writing. 

The testimony of Strabo and Pliny to Cadmus the histo- 
torian, as having written as aforesaid, seems to me decisive, as 
there is nothing to set against it. From him downwards we 
hare a catena of prose history writers of the Tonian school in 
Hecateus, Hellanicus, Dionysius of Miletus, Charon, Xanthus, 
the first being the most remarkable in the influence which he 
exercised on contemporaries and successors. 

Before quitting the subject of early prose, I may remark 
on the ambiguity of the word Aoyo. and its kindred of 
Aoyiot, Pindar’ uses thrice one or other of these, coupled in 
two places with aodoi, as cquivalent to “In story and in 
song’.” It means tales, first as told orally, then as written 


1 Pyth. 1. 183, Nem. vi. 51 and 75. seem to refer to a habit of checring 
? The words dol3:pos, repthecxjvevros, leisure with song and gossiping ancc- 
Herod. 11. 136, support the view of  dote, the demand for which doubtless 
those above cited from Pindar. They called forth a supply of professionals 
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The words ypddeo and ypady, with compounds of the latter, 
occur in Hechylus in the familiar sense of painting, tracery or 
embroidery, as well as in that of writing: Agam. 1329, Choéph. 
205—/, 232, Fumen. 50 are the passages. I will cite only the 
third. The two words @npiwy (Onperov) ypadnv seem to show 
that the technical term fwypadia was not yet current. It was 
in fact the infancy of art in Greece. The use of writing-tablets, 
however, to assist the memory was so well established that they 
furnish a rather trite metaphor in Prom. V. 789 jv éyypadou 
% pnpooty Sértats pevav, Choéph. 451—2 roair’ dxotwy év 

feeciv yoagou, Eumen. 275 Sertoypad@ dpevl. In Suppl. 179, 
991, gurakas ray’ én SeAToupévas, and taita pév ypawacbe 
Tye yeypappévots «.7.r., it seems likely that no metaphor but 
iteral record is intended’. To our notions it seems strange for 
te heroines to be bidden by their father to keep a record 
dhis wise maxims, and “add these to the many recorded 
irady.” But this seeming oddity is our key to one of the 
htrary habits of the age. Such books were doubtless made 
al became family treasures. The saws and shrewd sayings of 
Thales collected in an early chapter of Diogenes Laértius are a 
ample of the sort of thing intended®, Notice also, of written 
hws, 1d yap texovrwy oéBas Tpitov Tod év Oecplots Sixas 
wparra:, Suppl. 707—9, thought by Mr Paley ad locum to 
ler to Draco’s code, and similarly the bronze tablet nailed in 
te temple or public place, embodying the decree of the Bovd») 
ofthe people. The earliest extant example is that of the 
treaty between the Eleians and Hereans. Further, schylus 
in the passage last referred to puts this side by side with 
another mode of permanent record—‘“not inscribed on tablets 
bor sealed up in scrolls of papyrus’.” In two other passages 


1 The somewhat startling metaphor voov xal Bovdapxov, and for somo of his 
involved in Suppl. 463, véos xivate gnomes 190, 203, 230—1, 760—1, 769 
Axtrea coopfoas rdde, may refer merely —70, expecially the phrases ws Adyos, 
W painted votive tablets, although 230, adr’ lore djun, 760. 
these too may probably have been in- 3 Suppl. 943 foll. Doubts have been 
mribed, as commonly were avafjuara, expressed as to the genuineness of this 
3 It seems that Danaiis, the father, line, if I remember right, by Mr Paley, 
!meant to be such an impersonation _in some of his writings on the Homeric 
' wisdom; see Suppl.969 Aaracy wpo- question since his edition of A’schylus, 
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Of course Aéschylus, who does not shrink from such a 
ling image as xtu7oy Sédopxa', might as readily have com- 
1 painting with a word which relates to sound. But I 
to point out that, to a Greek, it would be a startling com- 
tion, and that “written down uncongenially,” i.e. censorious- 
‘ould not. Aischylus and Euripides use azéovcos, trapa- 
ros and their adverbs, so far as they have any definite use 
lem, in reference to sound *—“discordant;” thence genera- 
g the notion of “repulsive, uncongenial.” Now any word 
ound is less remote from writing than from painting, be- 
e letters stand for sounds, Further, as written record 
illed povcounropa above, it seems to me more agreeable to 
logy to unite the sense of writing than of painting with 
wovows here. In fact the poet seems in this expression to 
twa metaphor from his own trade. Written poetry was 
the voice to utter; inharmonious verse would be dzropovows 
pazuévos. To what indeed could the terms be more fitly 
lied? It yields then a presumption in favour of written 
ary as then existing. 

The phrase obscure through the corruption of a single word 
le emphatic word—zrapovoay éyypager (Choéph. 699), need 
tdetain us long. The verb éyypades is as in Shakespeare's 
mie me down an ass;” and the notion seems that of classify- 
Srateable values of persons or chattels. 

In the Septem c. Thebas 434, 468, 647—8, we have the 
tarkable shield mottces, merely reproducing the word ypdp- 
Ts several times, with nearly two lines of writing in one 
‘ance, supposed written on the shield’s metallic surface. 
ee stand quite by themselves; and when we turn to fact, 
‘inscribed helmets found, which are all votive, are obviously 
parallel. Whencesoever the notion reached the poct (possi- 
from the inscribed Herme, &c., of the Pisistratid period’), 
lows that to him and to contemporary Athens the conveying 
atiment to the general public by the use of written words 


ept.c. Thed. 104. 467, wapdpovoos”Aras aluaroeroa wiaya. 
te Eurip. Med. 1085, covx ardépou- 3 Mvjjua 70d’ ‘Inwapxouy my tévoy 
' ywasxay, Phoen. 797, Bpoulov étardra is a pentameter from one 
weos éoprais, Fisch. Choétph. of their pedestals. 
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eves, and presumably related to the wanderings of Herakles 
. uagus Hercules Hor.) Whence did the poet derive this 
ographical knowledge? It can hardly have been generally 
rent in Athenian society. There was only one source from 
hich it could have reached him—the ryjs mepiodos of Heca- 
wus or one of his school. That zreplodos was doubtless the 
reatest literary stimulant of its age. A mind like that of 
Rehylus, soldier-poet, papafwrozayns, who, in celebrating 
Kerxes’ defeat, celebrated his own victory, would not be likely 
lo miss the work which magnified the éclat of that victory by 
uhibiting the wide scene affected by the struggle from the 
hunks of the Indus to the pillars of Hercules. The cthnical 
curacteristics of the two rival races which led their two con- 
tients come out broadly in the Persa. In the Prom. V. the 
Besporus appears as their limit, in fragm. 177 the Phasis; and 
the catalogues of local names on the Asiatic mainland give a 
tagly geographical flavour to the drama. I question whether 
there is any one poem ancient or modern which could in this 
rect match the Fersw. This information is exactly what 
the wepiodos of Hecateeus would furnish him with. Herodotus 
hes been understood to have Hecatzus in view in one passage, 
v.86, in which he censures the incorrectness of a statement 
about the relative size of Europe and Asia. Thus the poet 
wold be likely to find in Hecatzus’ sreplodos a geographical 
iterpretation of his own line of thought. Of the details in 
which it was clothed I will presently speak. A wonderful book 
i must have seemed to the young world in that fresh age. Is 
Knot certain to bave instantly found congenial readers at 
dikes? We know how deep the feeling for Ionia and her 
Wietings was there from the story of Phrynicus’ fine; and even 
ater still Peisistratus may be believed on mere grounds of 
tradition to have hastened the means of culture at 
dthens by forming a circle of readers for the Ionian geogra- 
ples and philosophers. 
So far is mere general probability. But the fragments of or 
‘ferences to Hecateeus in later writers, of which Miiller has 
ollected several hundred’, give a strong confirmation in detail. 


2 In his Bibliotheca GraecorumScrip- rum. See especially Fragm. 195, 170, 
um, Vol 1, 1, Fragmenta Historia- 278, 350, 352, 78, 11, 33, 212. 
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We find mention there of the Chalyhes, the Araxes, Themiscy 
Thermodon, Caucasus, a “Cimmerian” city, the Dodoneans, a 
several places recalling the memory of the Amazons. All th 
occur in the Prom. V. As regards the wanderings of Herak! 
which seem as prominent in the Avopevos as those of I6 in t 
Prom. V., Miiller’s judgment is (on Fragm. 298), “Hecate 
tractavisse res Herculis et commemoravisse locos singulos t 
ille labores suos perfecerit ex iis constat quae de Erythia dis 
ruit.” The last phrase refers to fragm. 349 where Hecate 
(ap. Arrian. Alex. Exped. 11. 16) is cited as holding th 
“Geryon’s realm was near Ambracia, that Herakles droveh 
cattle from there, and did not go to any island Erytheia outs? 
the great sea.” Compare Strabo vii. 524 (ap. Miiller), ‘Exarak 
5é 6 MiAnatos érépous Neyer THY ’HAelwy tovs ’Ezrelous’ rp yo 
“Hpaxdei avotpatetdaat tovs "Emeious ért Avyetav x.t.d. W 
know moreover’ that local mythology formed one staple of th 
older geographers; and that I6 and Herakles and the voyage 
the Argé would be duly traced by them is highly probable. | 
any one prefers to believe that Aschylus picked up his g& 
graphy in the slave-market at Athens, or among the Carth 
ginian harbour-masters in Sicily, of course I cannot prove th 
he is wrong. I infer that Aschylus was a diligent student ' 
Hecatzeus; and that he was not likely to neglect in his o¥ 
compositions that aid to memory on which he so strong 
dwells. 

Thus there are reasonable grounds for thinking that t 
Tonic school of geographers—and why not of philosophers? 
found congenial relish at Athens at the time, and that t 
encouragement of literature and formation of a library by t 
Pisistratide is no fiction. As regards Homer’ I have alrea 
given my reasons for thinking that at Solon’s period or earh 
n Homeric text under the influence, unacknowledged at first, 
written copies in aid of recitation had silently sprung up, a 
will not repeat them here. 

! }iad, 1. 87 of wey yap wrepl ro» Palus Mesotis were mentioned 
‘W\\desauy xal Kdduov ér: 3’ ‘Exaraiow Hellanicus, also the Amazons, 
eal wavres of rowodrot, radaol ravré- entering Attica over the frozen ] 
—-om Aveas, gle vas pvOddes drogaces porus (Fragm. 92, 146, 84, Miiller) 

filler ad Fragm. 278). 2 Preface to Odyssey, Vol. 1. p. xi 
«1 Zw6Ga:) of the xv. 
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Herodotus says (Vv. 58) that the Pheenicians “who came 
with Cadmus” introduced letters to the Hellenes who had 
none before, as he believes. These letters were first such as 
all Phoenicians use, but as time progressed dua rH dowry 
pereSalov xal tov puOpov Tav ypauparwov. I think dua rH 
¢er7 must mean “together with the language,” meaning that 
the Pheenicians adopted Greek speech, and together with 
that change altered the puOucs. What is this? Not the alpha- 
betical urder, fur this was unchanged save that the uv derived 
fom the vocalized Semitic baw, took its place at the end after 7. 
Not the phonetic value, for the writer probably knew not 
Phenician, and without that knowledge could have no notion 
d the original phonetic value of a Semitic alphabet. It is not 
likely he refers to so slight a matter as saying “alpha” for 
“aleph,” etc. It might possibly refer to the direction in which 
they were read, but we could not then understand the qualifi- 
tation cAvya in the next sentence, of the Ionians, perappubpi- 
cartes chewy OdXiya eypéwvro. It refers then to the form 
d the character, the proportions of which, and special fea- 
fares, underwent some slight alterations. Thus the Semitic 
{ aleph, became the early Hellenic A\ or A, the Semitic 
} beth, became the Hellenic @ or Q, or, reversed, B. He 
ays that the Ionians, their neighbours, learned the letters 
d these Phoenicians, and then adds the statement (the Greek 
& given paul. supr.) that, “after making some changes in 
the puOuds, of a few of them, they continucd to use the 
Phenician letters.” Now the evidence of inscriptions shows 
tht the changes—those just given in the aleph and beth 
te nearly the most extreme—were nearly all slight. There 
ems no room then (the result or outcome leaving them 
till so far similar) for two stages of change, first by the 
Maturalized Phoonicians, then by their Tonian neighbours. I 
tke him to mean that substantially the same changes which 
vere made by the former were made by the latter—accepted, 
one might rather say in such a case—but that, since with 
the Ionians there could be no change of the dw), the careful 

historian restates the particular in which there was a change, 
under the form of perappvOpuicavres, adding the word oAtya, 


Journal of Philology. vou. Vit. 10 
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round and an angular handle. Further, in Gesenius’ Table 1, 
3 form of the Hebrew teth is found to bo coincident with a 
form of the ‘ain, just as the Greek @ and o which spring 
from these respectively have a coincident form O. With re- 
gard to the rau or bax Gesenius gives his opinion that, although 
bo certain example of it in the shape of the Greck digamma 
and Roman F, occurs on Phoenician monuments, “ nullus tamen 
dubito quin primaria huius litterae figura ea fucrit quam Bau 
dyamma habet apud Graecos antiquiores” (p. 27, § 17). 
He adds that this form is a key to the discrepancies of type 


which this letter shows in Hebrew and Samaritan. 


However 


ths may be, no form approaching the F is found on the 


Mubite stone. 


The nearest approach to it is on some Hebrew 


ams, Gesen. Table 8, where the bau is like a three-pronged 
tick, Gesen. developes from it the digamma' thus, 7/44; 
ltt he gives no actual specimen of the intermediate form. I 
tdine to view the F as the most decided instance of the 
tage of sududs admitted by Herodotus. 

The differences of type, as far as inscriptions now extant 
hoy them, are more and more serious between those of the 
Mubite stone and the Phoenician earliest as given by Gesenius, 
tia between the Moabite and the earlicst alphabets which 
Greek inscriptions show. I should tabulate the results of the 


"ous comparisons thus :— 
serious alight 
differences differences 
Date of Between Phoenician 
Meabite, and 
Gre. 890 B.C. Greek 10 7 
Date of Between Moabite 
| Greek, and 
ire, 600 B.C. Pheenician 8 6 


1 The F gives the consonantal force 
of the bau, the uv its vowel force. In 
4 singularly interesting Ionic No, 44 
inscription, referred by Franz to Ol. 
58, both appear in afuro =avroi, 
oth types of v, Y and Y, are found 
za highly ancient inscriptions and 


come clearly from the form of lau 
on the Moahite Stone y by removing 
the stem of which we get the ordinary 
v, just as the Y came from the Y. 
The quiescence of the ‘‘Ehevi" letters 
is said to be perfect on the stone, 
i.e, the bau appears with vowel furce 


10—2 
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dite ence dice 
Between Moabite 


and 
Greek 4 6 
Date of Between Pheenician 
Phoenician, with Moabite, taken 
circ. 400 B.C. together, and Greek 3 6 


Now, as the Moabite and Phenician must have been 
practically identical at some time, it is remarkable that ther 
offer greater divergency than do the Moabite and the Greek. 
This offers a strong presumption that the further we went 
back the closer would the oldest Ionian be to the oldest 
Semitic type, and that the gomexnia and iwvxa of 700 BC. 
would be all but absolutely identical. The oldest extant Greek 
is probably 100 years later. But take for instance the “ Nanian 
Column’” as a probably very early sample. All the letter 
forms on it can be found approximately in the alphabets of 
Gesenius and of the Moabite stone, unless any one were to 
take exception at the T, which, however, see previous note, 
is plainly deducible from the Moabite bau. This is Dorian. 
Take the probably oldest Ionian, the “ Burgon” vase®, the 
only difference which could arrest the eye is the O=@, which 
in Franz’s and Gesenius’ earliest Pheenician is @, an oblique 
oval with a bar across, for a circle with a dot in the centre. 
There is therefore a reasonable probability that higher antiquity 
instead of causing difficulty would reconcile even these slight 
diversities of later forms, and that if we could find an inscrip- 
tion as early as those seen by Herodotus they would well-nigh 
vanish. It is worth noticing that, judged by the Moabite 
stone, the tradition of the carly Greek 16-lettered alphabet 
is a patriotic delusion intended to minimize the debt due to 
the Phoenicians. The Semitic alphabet of 890 Bc. had its 
twenty-two letters, and except the tsaddi, the Greeks tock 
there. Thus the Greeks found in it 1 Franz, No. 31, p. 57—9. 


their v, and perhaps developed from 3 ib. No, 42, p. 101. 
it also their F. 
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them all. They soon dropped the koph and adopted a some- 
what similar sign for phi’, which appears on some of the very 
earliest inscriptions, e.g. the Thersean epitaphs (Franz, p. 51), 
as does also the H for long @, ¢.g.in the name mpoxAns (ib. 1 a), 
They split up the bau into the F and the T, and they confused the 
sumech and shin, and eventually reduced them to one, retaining, 
however, two forms of the samech for & and yi respectively, 
ani adding later ~ and w. The 7 and @ did not come in 
together. In the Thersean epitaphs 7 appears repeatedly for 
long e, but the o long or short is always © as in jn€dvop. 

Thus, when Herodotus says, “I saw Phenician (Cadmcian) 
laters on certain tripods in a certain temple, the most of them 
lke the Ionian letters,” we need feel no doubt that he could 
julge for himself and verify the lettering. This confirms his 
athority when in the same passage he proceeds to speak of 
th writing materials used. “The Jonians from of old call 
PiBho, SepOépas, because once in default of the former they 
wed to employ the latter.” Many barbarians, he adds, used 
wh S68épas down to his own time. Material fit for literary 
Purposes is what he notices first, and the tripods only, I 
think, because they were accessible evidence, and thercfore he 
‘peals to them as such. But he speaks of these BuBnror 
i d68épas, not to prove the fact of their having been in 
we of old—ga va sans dire with him, but only to explain an 
leure point of language, how one word got into the place 
the other. This reads as though the Ionian use of papyrus 
fom an early period, and of skins from one still earlier, was 
© notorious as to need no proof. He probably had found 
vht he deemed adequate evidence of the retention of the 

" atlier name under the later usage; and if I am right in sup- 
heme that the Iambic and Lyric poetry from Archilochus 
wnwards was early reduced to writing, such evidence might 
taily have been contained in its literary form. 
But Herodotus goes on to give the Inscriptions which he 


' Both @ and x occur on the Eliac chipped out, the rest looking as if the 
tronze, the former square. Indeedall raver had had the letter forms set 
the letters of this inscription are angu- up for him in wooden skewers pegged 
iss, the o being a small button-form together. 
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in firing them. And all this gives a probability to the state- 
ments which rest on later authority, that literature flourished 
in Athens under the patronage of the Peisistratids, and in Samos 
under that of Polycrates, and that the attention of competent 
men was directed to the constitution of the Corpus Homericum, 
although a great deal besides the Iliad and the Odyssey were 


probably included in it. 
HENRY HAYMAN. 


PS. Since the above was read, I observe in the report of 
the meeting of this Society on March 21, 1878 (Cambridge 
Chiveranty Reporter, pp. 4083—404) some remarks by Mr Fennell 
some few points of my argument. He is reported as saying 
It ems strange that papyrus was not uscd in Italy before 
the time of Alexander the Great, as Varro stated according to 
Finy NH. xiur. 21.” I italicize “in Italy” because, on re- 
fering to Pliny, I cannot find that in the text. The words are 
“ante ea (i.e. ante conditam Alexandriam) non fuisse chartarum 
um: in palmarum foliis primo scriptitatum, dein, etc.” Of 
cane Mr F. may have explained that the statement of Varro 
tust in his opinion have referred to Italy, and the report may 
hive omitted, for brevity, his explanation. If Varro meant 
that, his statement can have very little to do with the question 
the use of papyrus in Greece. If Varro meant to deny the 
weof papyrus generally before the age of Alexander, his state- 
ment is worthless, as being contradicted by abundant evidence. 
lr F. also says that I “take no notice of arguments against 
te notion that Herodotus consulted written authorities.” The 
keus Classicus of Herod. v. 58 I have noticed at some length, 
Mindicating the identity of gowenia with loved ypaypata 
which Herodotus claims for them. Beyond this there is hardly 
any aryument to notice. Mr Fennell had himself previously 
recognized the Tepréwy of Aoyioe (I. 1), Aoyswrator, as applied 
to the “corn-growing Egyptians” (11.77), the roll of papyrus 
giving 830 names of kings (11. 100), and the probable quotation 
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from Hecatseus. To these might be added the statement, that 
the Heliopolites were said to be Aiyurriwy Noy:wraros (IL 3), ° 
given as a reason why Herodotus specially sought conference © 
with them. The mention that the “corn-growing Egyptians” 
were AoyiwTaTot TavTwv, as pynpny avOparrwv Tavrwy ease - 
xéovres adtora, may be probably interpreted of the exercise 
of memory on written records, in a country notoriously at the 
time so rich in them, no less than on oral tradition. To exclude 
the former would indeed be highly arbitrary. As regards the 
written records themselves, alike in Egypt and in Persia, the 
probability 1s that Herodotus could not have understood them, 
and was obliged to trust to the oral statements of their custo- 
dians. IJence his perpetually recurring @s dact, ws Aéyover, 
but we need not therefore exclude the fact of written records 
having been, through that medium, the basis of his state 
ments. I am not sure that I apprehend the ground of the 
criticism of Mr F. on the word povvapyéwy in one of the in- 
scriptions as recorded by Herodotus, whether on the score of 
the word itself, or of his spelling of it. The ypapparioris 
of Polycrates presumably had to do with whatever ypappata 
that monarch cared for. But nothing turns on the question 
of whether he was personally employed on the errand of 
searching for MSS. Further, I have merely inferred it as pro- 
bable from the arguments which I have deduced from Aschylus 
himself, that that poet did not “compose his trilogies me- 
moriter.” To speak of my “denial” as “ begging the question” 
is therefore incorrect. As regards “taking yeypappevos in Agam. 
801 in an impossible sense,” that statement seems to me to be 
“a begging of the question.” As, however, no reason is given 
why the “sense” should be “impossible,” it is not easy to carry 
the question further. The reading of pynpnvd or pynuns in 
l’rom. V. 461 does not seem to me to affect in any way the 
result arrived at. Finally the ascribing Aischylus’ geographical 
knowledge to ¥ hearing Aristeas’ Arimaspeta, instead of to his 
reading Hecateus,” carries us into a field of which we know 
very little, while what little we glean about the Arismaspera 
doo not lead to the inference that they could have supplied 
more than a very small portion of the Aéschylean geography. 
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¢ The legend of the Arimaspians and Gryphes might no doubt 
have been so derived. But the wide area which the poet 
traverses was covered, so far as our knowledge serves us, by 
Hiecateus alone. There are the fragments of Hecatseus before us, 
and they are manifestly adequate. Where can we similarly 
verify the supposed connexion with the Arismaspeia ? 


H. H. 


Axpincnay, Dec. 10, 1878. 


SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON ANCIENT THEO 
RIES OF CAUSATION. 


IN a paper in the seventh volume of this Journal, which was 
brought to a conclusion somewhat abruptly, I endeavoured to 
shew that Mill and Grote had mistaken the meaning of 
avTéuarov and 7 tux used as technical words in Aristotle 
that they were not “agencies”’ at all, or “influences,” but name 
for results resembling those produced by design or spec®4 
organization, when produced accidentally—that is, withe® 
such design or organization: freaks of chance, as we may ca#® 
them, without being set down as holding any particular opinie— 
about causation}. 

But I did not proceed to examine the more general questio= 
whether not only Aristotle but Plato also did, as Grote ams 
Mill assert, recognize lawless self-determined agencies in N& 
ture, by whatever other name. I propose now to examine th# 
question; so far, at least, as to shew that the grounds of Grote™ 
opinion are fallacious. 

The opinion, however derived, seems to have become a fixed 
dogma in his mind. I see no evidence that he had begun any 
special study of the Physics up to the time of his death; but_he 
repeats the main substance of the passage I extracted in several 
places in the existing text of his Aristotle (e.g. I. 192, 296: 
II. 822); so that there is no reason to suppose he was changing 


1 I might have remarked that ro tion, copy and emulate nature: indeed, 
a’réuaroy is 80 far from being an_ in the opinion of Democritus and oi 
‘agency frustrating nature” that rd Grote himself, constitute nature: afria 
dd Tod avropzdrov, by the very defini- wy dv 7 vols yévorro alrios 9 puats. 
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his view. And in his matured Plato he seems to lose no op- 
portunity of enforcing it. I extract some passages and refer- 
ences. 

The principal is the one referred to in my former paper 

{Plato, Vol. u1. p. 497). “Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle,” he 
says, “all maintained that regular sequence of antecedent and 
consequent was not universal, but partial only”—and here he 
gives references, as below—‘that there were some agencies 
exentially regular, in which observation of the past afforded 
gound for predicting the future—other agencies (or the same 
agencies on different occasions) essentially irregular, in which 
the observation of the past afforded no such ground.” And then 
ke gives a sketch of Aristotle’s scheme almost identical with 
tat thich I extracted, followed by further references. And he 
cotinues “This Chance of Aristotle—with one of two contraries 
mre to turn up, though you could never tell beforehand which 
d the two—was a conception analogous to what logicians some- 
tmes call an Indefinite Proposition, or to what some Gramma- 
tan have reckoned as a special variety of genders called the 
dwhful gender. There were thus positive causes of regularity 
ind positive causes of irregularity”—the italics are here mine— 
“the co-operation or conflict of which gave the total manifesta- 
tom of the actual universe. The principle of irregularity, or 
the Indeterminate, is sometimes described under the name of 
Matter”—here another reference—‘“as distinguished from, yet 
coperating with, the three determinate causes, Formal, Effi- 
cent, Final. The Potential—the Indeterminate—the Muy or 
May not be—is characterized by Aristotle as one of the inherent 
Pinciples operative in the Kosmos.” 

The references are for Socrates Xenoph. Memor. 1.1: for Plato 
Timaeus, p. 48,7 wAavwpévn airia, &c. As regards Aristotle, he 
enlarges thus (note s): “1 tuyn—ro ddrep Ervye—T6 avTOLaToV 
are independent apyai, attached to and blending with avayxn 

and 76 as emi ro modv. See Phys. 1. 196 b. 11; Metaph. v. 
1026, 1027. Sometimes ro ézrotep’ Ervye is spoken of as an 
apy, but not as an aizov, or belonging to #An as the apy), 
1027, b. 11, Sjrov dpa bru péxype tivos Badiver apyis, avrn Se 
ovKer’ és GAAO' EoTat ovy 7 TOU Grotep Eruyey aT) Kal aiTLov 
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THS yevérews avrou' ovdév.” And in note ¢t he cites 
preceding chapter (p. 1027 a. 10) dore Extras 4 UA: 
évdeyopuévn rapa To ws ri TO TOodU dAdwS, TOD cup 
and adds, I presume by way of interpretation, “mat 
presented as the principle of irregularity, of 70 o7rére, 
as the Su’vayis Trav evavtioy.” 

He in like manner connects Aristotle and Plato 
this doctrine and “neither of them including even tl 
regularity as an essential part of the meaning 
(Phaedo, Vol. i, p. 184). And he has further remarks 
doctrine in the Zimaeus (Vol. 111. 249). After obser 
“Plato's Demiurgus is not conceived as a Creator, 
Constructor or Artist...contending with a force suy 
irresistible, so as to improve it as far as it will a 
to be improved,” he proceeds: “We ought here to 
sense in which Plato uses the word Necessity” 
“The word is now usually understood as denoting 
fixed, permanent, unalterable, knowable beforehand 
Platonic Timaeus it means the very reverse—the 
minate, the inconstant, the anomalous, that which ca 
be understood nor predicted. It is Force, Movement « 
with the negative attribute of not being regular or 11 
or determined by any knowable antecedent or condi 
consilt expers. It coincides in fact with that which is 
Free Will in the modern metaphysical argument bet 
Will and Necessity. It is the undetermined or the 
mining as contrasted with that which depends upon s 
determining conditions known or knowable.” 

Although Aristotle is not named here, and his w 
ing of dvayxn is clsewhere described as the reverse of t 
1. 167), yet I think it clear that Grote would appl 
description of Plato's avdyen to Aristotle's inde 
agency, however named. I believe him to be ent 
tuken as to the thought and meaning of both pb 


1 Thero is apparently no authority and is adopted by Bonitz. 
for avrov, Which I suppose ho means Edition inserts dAdo afte 
to refer to 70 owdrep’ Eruxe. abrfjs is authority of one ms. 
the only roading in the Berlin Edition, 
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But Plato's real doctrine seems to me clearer than Aristotle’s, 
and Grote’s mistake about it simpler. So I will begin with it. 
Fis consili expers, taken by itself, may be used to express 
very well what I understand Plato to mean:—a blind force, not 
directed to a purpose by an independent intelligence, nor con- 
trolled by an organization of materials and other forces con- 


spining to a definite, orderly, result. 
Neither Socrates, Plato, nor Aristotle conceived it possible 


that the Kosmos, the fair order of Nature, could be explained by 
aay such laws of movement and interaction of material sub- 
sances as any contemporary or earlier speculators had presented 

+ to philosophers. For Socrates’ opinion I may refer to the 
Memorabilia Lc. 4. IT have cited that of Aristotle in my former 
paper (p. 106) from the Afetaphysics; and I may further refer 
to the 2nd Book of Physics, chap. 8, for a most interesting 
eiposition of his view of the opposite doctrine. For Plato’s the 
thole scope of the Zimaeus is a voucher. 

But this does not imply any belief that, when you mentally 
tract the notion of Design or Control from Nature, you 
lave “self-determined” or “undetermined” agencies: but only 
tut there would in such a case be no Kosmos, no visible har- 
mony of parts, nor orderly cycles of phenomena. Let me take 
me examples. 

The very type of unvarying law is the Law of Gravitation. 
And,as matters are in fact arranged, the result in our Solar 
Srstem is a very close approximation to a visible uniformity of 
felically recurring positions and motions, securing to us a 
Similar, though less perfect, recurrence of heat and cold, rain 
and sunshine, and stages of vegetable and even animal life. 
Not such an uniformity as would have satisfied Plato and 
Anstotle—rather would Heraclitus have rejoiced to find that 
one cannot twice sweep a telescope over the same celestial orbit 
—but sufficient for a working science of Astronomy. 

But it does not appear that this is the necessary result of 
the Law considered in itself: it requires some special adapta- 

tions of the proportions and collocations of the bodies subjected 
toit. Even if the system were simplified by reduction to but 
three bodies, yet if these were of about the same order of mag- 
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vary tivds Geos (Timaeus, p. 53)? Mr Darwin thinks that 
s control of two guiding principles—an internal law of Jn- 
réance or Atavism (itself not shewn to be necessarily con- 
eted with the laws of growth, motion, and decay,) and the 
arcity of a fit surrounding medium (described as the Law of 
be Survival of the Fittest) have sufficed to bring about the 
esent approximately permanent order. Professor Huxley 
mare cautiously leaves the question open whether the original 
tyacity for variation was not “definite, and determined in 
ettain directions rather than in others by inherent conditions” 

~that is, by some further controlling law of internal change 

(iacye. Brit. Hvolution). Take either view, my point is that 

conception of a continuing chaos, of Elements or of orga- 

" tims, does not necessarily involve that of the absence of definite 

ls of action. 

Plato had no such examples to refer to; but I think they 
lkstrate his line of thought. ’Ava@yxn is the sum of the laws of 
teraction primevally imposed on the materials with which the 
Deniurge is to work out his “constructive” or “artistic” pur- 
pose: laws which he cannot alter, but must bend and guide 
kilfally to work his Will as far as possible. Left to itself it is 
whavepévn aitia, producing only shifting scenes as of a dream, 
capable of fixing them in any permanent form. I can find 
) trace of any fancied “self-determining” power in it; but on 
e contrary, both in the Timaeus, the Phaedrus, and the later 
ws, the only power in Nature to originate motion is attributed 
Life (yvyn), which he certainly docs not class with avayxn 
d the 7rAavewpévn airia. 

To prove my point, it may perhaps be best to begin with 
: plain prose of the Laws. Grote may be right in asserting 
lato 111. 416) that the Theology of the two works is not iden- 
al, and perhaps the supremacy assigned to Life in the latter 
srk is more absolute than in the former’; but I cannot admit 


Grote attributes to the Socrates of tho craving for explanations by Final 
Phaedo the belief that the Kosmos Causcs—tho Design of a Creator or 
a living Being (Plato 1. p. 176 Disposer. 

'. I cannot see it: but only 
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that there is any real discrepance in the views taken of the 
primordial chaotic movements. 

In the 10th Book of the Lawes (p. 889, &c.), the Athenian 
tells his companions that the common opinion of the co¢oi 
seems to be that gvais xai tuyn are the great powers in the 
universe, and that véyvm is but subordinate and imitative of 
them: that the primary elements exist duces xai tux; and 
that each being borne as it may chance by its proper power— 
tUxn pepcueva TH THS Suvapews Exacta Exaotwov—whenever the 
natural opposites, hot and cold, wet and dry, &c., happened to 
meet in fitting state and proportions—apporrovta oixetos—an 
80 Kata TUyNY e£€ avayens cuvexepacOn, they there and thus 
produced the universe and all its contents—without Intelli- 
gence (they say) or Divine Power, or Art, but (to repeat it) 
-pioet Kai TUYN. 

This coupling of tun and dvets seems to me clearly to shew 
Plato’s meaning. vets is the natural law of interaction among 
material bodies, which must produce its effect, according to their 
relative conditions and proportions, whenever they come in 
contact: and this is properly advyayen, the fixed law of Natare. 
But the motions in space by which they are brought into cor 
tact is an arbitrary datum, ro rvyév; Mill’s “Casual Primeval 
Collocations,” dimly referred in this place to the previous action 
of something living (yuvyn); which again in the Timaeus is 
represented as the natural vehicle of vods. 

The Athenian proceeds (pp. 895, 896, 897) to refute this 
opinion of the sufficiency of these natural powers for the con- 
struction of the universe, by shewing that these interactions pre- 
suppose motion, and that the only omginal source of motion 
known to us is Wuyr, of which the proper definition, according to 
him, is “that which can give itself motion” (p. 896 line 1) ; that 
. therefore yuy7 was prior to any of these actions of duvaus, and 
that therefore the operations of yuyn, Counsel, Reason, Emotion, 
and so forth, are also prior to these physical actions, and are the 
mpwtoupyot Kivyces (p. 897) which lay hold of the secondary 
material agencies and guide them to all the physical operations 
of growth, decay, &c., wisely or unwisely according to the quality 
of the originating yvyy. He is so far from questioning the 
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reality of the tendencies of matter to unite in definite ways, as 

allegeal by those he is opposing (Empedocles and Democritus I 
suppose), that in a long continuous passage (pp. 893, 4) he 
expounds their mode of working according to his own theory of 
yeveots, POopa, avEnow, &c., very much after the fashion of 
Timaeus, p. 56. 

Iturn now to the Timaeus, the meaning of which seems to 
me equally clear if we do but follow the course of the text, and 
make fair allowance for its professedly fanciful imagery. Only 
Grote, as is his wont, has sclected one particular poctic passage 
ad taken it literally, without connecting it with the plainer 
pusages (Pluto 111. 249 note, quoting T2maeus pp. 47, 8). 

Haring laid down that “all that comes into existence must 
& by the action of some cause” Plato procecds (at the end of 
p29) to say that the design of the Demiurge to make an Uni- 
Ye as nearly as possible in his own likeness must be taken by 
al wise men as in the most proper sense the originating cause 
~wyjv. When he undertook this work, he is represented as 
lating to take in hand a natural chaos in motion—ziiv door jp 
watiy wapadaBey ovy novylav dyov, GAA Kiwovpevoy mANLpE- 
lus xal araxtws—and bringing it into order. 

Timzus does not at once make any use of these motions, 
bat takes up the establishment and development of Life, as the 
teessary vehicle of Intelligence, in the Kosinos as a whole, and 
m the Mundane Gods, Mankind, &. But at p. 46, having ex- 
banded his theory of the mechanism of vision, he finds himself 
’ain in the region of Physics and observes: tadr’ oty mav7’ 
en ray Evvartiwy, ols Secs UTNpetovar ypitat Tv TOD 
tiotov kata TO Suvaroy idéav drroTeXav’ dvEulerat 6€ vTo TeV 
Torey ov Evvaitia adW altia elvat Tov Tavtwy Wi'yor'ta Kal 
hoeivovra, &c. And what precedes clearly shews that these 
w fixed laws, not capricious motions. 

Timaeus, however, as before, maintains the supremacy of 
Final Causes (to use the scholastic term) over these secondary 
Physical or mechanical causes ¢?oae va’ adddAwv PeEY KIVOULEL OY 
tea 8 CE avayens xwovvtev yiyvorrat: which same physical 
G@uses are again, a few lines below, described as oat porwletoar 

jsews TO TUXOV ataxTov ExdoTote e€epyalovrar— perform 

Journal of Philology. vow. vu. 11 
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in no orderly course the work which happens to fall 
And again, in the following section, having, as he : 
cluded his account of the work of Intelligence in the 
of the Kosmos, he addresses himself to expounding 
which avayen has in it, “for the birth of this Kosmos 
the combination of avayxn and vois;” which sentence 
ed by that about Intelligence persuading Necessity wh 
cites; and then comes in the wAavapévn aitia as a 
for avayxn:—el Tis oy 9H Yyéeyove KaTa TaiTa GvTas ep 
Kai Td THS TMAAVMOpEVNS Eldos airias, F Hépecy réduKer. 

The description of the work of avayxn which fol 
tains much matter for interesting comparison with otl 
cal speculations ancient and modern. The point I 
concerned with is, that the explanations are all geom 
mechanical, whatever “self-determined” or otherwise it 
First Cause may lie in the back ground. Thus we ha 
close of p. 52 a picture of the chaotic stage before ap 
come under the sway of vots. Space, or the somethin; 
—n yevécews riOnvn—is kept in a state of irreguls 
because no equilibrium ts possible in the forces or mu 
TO nO cpolwy Svvapewy pnt icopporewy éumlrracbat 
motion reacts on the contents and keeps them cx 
running into a kind of inchoate order, as the heavy 
light chaff in a winnowing machine’; but only in an 
way, much needing the intervention of a Divine Pov 
tablish it eldeac te nai apeOpois. 

This machinery still continues to work in the Kosn 
the cause that gives to each element its proper Place- 
Tov yévous éxactou Ta TANON Kata Torov iSvoy did thy 
peévns (space) x«lynow. And the sustained, neve 
processes of motion and change are kept on foot by 
ingenious conception of a surface tension at the bound: 
universe compressing the mass of elements chemical] 
as mechanically unstable (pp. 57, 58); so that wh: 


1 Tho imago scems to be borrowed the thing; while Democ 
from Demooritus. Frag. Phys, 2. the fanciful and false inf 
Atutineh. Dut it is remarkable that § ‘‘like seeks its like." 


Plato eee8 the dynamical reason of 
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“known” to be contingent, and thence to argue and infers 
“class of sequences which are not uniform.” The text run 
simply (p. 19 a. 7): ef 89 tatta advvata—spaper yap ote ert 
apX Twv ecopevwy Kat ame Tov BovrevecOat wai aro Tod TpA- 
Fa: Tt, nal Ste dAws EoTev ev Tots py aEt Evepyodes (tot 
in classes of sequences, but in Things) 76 Suvaroy elvat cai py 
épolws, ev ols audw évdéyerat, nal 76 elvat Kai TO par) elvas aoTe 
kat 70 yerécOat Kal TO un yevérOar' (eal Toda nyiv Sydr1 cot 
ovtws €xorra, olov ort routi 76 iwatioy Suvardy éort Sratpndnve* 
Kal ov SiatunOyoerat, ann’ um poo Gev kataT pip ‘oerat....)-°7 
pavepcv dpa OTe oux aTravrTa f GvayKxns ovr’ Eoriv ovre yiner at, 
aGXXAG Ta péev OTrOTEp ETUYEY Kal ovdeY padhov ” xatagacis 77 7 
atrogacts adnOns, Ta Sé paddov pev Kai ws ent 7O Trodv Oareper™? 
ov pny adr évdéyerat yevéoOat xat Outepov, Oarepov Se pn. 

This passage is the only one in the chapter which can HO-@ 
said to contain any physical or ontological doctrine. The re==>*» 
as I read it, is addressed to proving the logical inference;— © 
maintaining that, if the facts are so, it must be incorrect to sa-_—> ” 
befure the event, that one member of the antiphasis is alreac® ¥ 
true and the other false. If Aristotle had, or imagined a» 7* 
opponent who asserted the doctrine of necessity (as Grote think=_” » 
the only argument he uses is 6pmpev yap, and an example. 

I am not asserting the force of the argument, only pointin > 
out what it is. Aristotle himself would scem never to ha << 
become conscious of how far it would carry him: though he ha 
the knowledge necessary for seeing it’. But for the unluck_ => 
blunder of the Ancients in taking Fire to be an Element— =*™ 
Body, instead of an action, I cannot bring to mind any Thin => 
in Nature of which, according to Aristotle’s own conception 
Nature, it can be said that in respect of all its capacities f= = 
action under various circumstances, del évepyet. If, therefore» 
the dependence of action on surrounding circumstances, 1>®© 


1 See the amusing surprise with the other hand, that it must act whe ™ 


which Grote discovered that Aristotle 
is quite orthodox as to the power of 
the agent being conditional for its 
exercise on the presence and suit- 
able state of the paticnt, &c. and, on 


these conditions are fulfilled, Plato ™ *- 
p. 495, 6, note (n.). He did not, bo™ - 
ever, cancel or defend what he B® 
first said to the contrary ; and see™ 
to have furgotten it in his later wo¥ =- 
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merely on the development of the agent, makes the future un- 
certain. pretty well every event 1s uncertain. 

I shall examine the other passages in which contingency is 
referred to presently. But I have extracted this one almost at 
full length, because it is a very plain one, and shews what mean- 
ing Aristotle, sometimes at least, attached to the phrases ro 
umcrep’ eruye and ro ws émt 76 TroAv, Which, as we have seen, 
Grote takes for natural agents. 

“Itis clear then that not all things are, or come to exist of 
necessity; but some as it may happen (crotep’ Etvye), so that 
the asserting proposition is no nearer to truth than the denial; 
some with more approach to certainty and for the most part 
(ts ert rd woAv) one way, yet with a possibility that the other 
erent may occur.” The fate of the cvat is an example of 
the first case; the general course of the seasons, which leads 
Wto expect heat in July, though we may experience wintry 
Wather, isan example of the second. Aristotle is not thinking 
the causes which bring about the events, either way, but of 
their observed coursc—opapev yap. And the part which he 
S¥ wrong was not the imperfection of the cycles of weather, or 
fteretable or animal life, but the imaginary perfection of the 
geles of the Heavenly bodies. 

The only other passage, among Grote's references, which 
speaks of the uncertainty of the future, is Afetaph. v. c. 2 and 3, 
Pp. 1026-27. It is strictly parallel with Book x. ¢ 8, p. 
IM, 5, which Bonitz takes to be a first sketch of the subject. 
It is somewhat simpler, and I take it first. It reproduces 
1064 b. 32) the division of events into necessary, usual, and 
cal successions—eF avayKns, ws él TO TOAU, OTrws ErUye— 
Which we had in the De Interp., and also in the 2nd Book 
d the Physics (p. 196, &c.), on which I commented in my paper. 

And it confines the name of 76 cup SeBnkds tv the last class: 
and, having thus defined it, he says ore S€ rod cata cupBeBnkeds 

OTs OUK Eloiv alTiat Kal pyal ToLtavTaL olaitrep TOD Kal?’ avTo 
byros Sov’ Eotat yap atravra €€ aviyKns. 

Here again, the absence of necessary connection is assumed, 
and the physical or ontological doctrine inferred. And so the 
parallel passage (1027 a. 30) e¢ yap paj totr €& avaynns 
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mwavtT éotat, and again (b. 8) €& avayxns dpa wavra état 10 
e€copeva. 

But Grote, as cited above, uses this passage to prove that 
TO OTroTep éTuye is, sometimes at least, “spoken of as an apy7) 
but not an aitoy, or as belonging to vAn as the apyn.” The 
words cited as authority for the first part of this descriptice 1 
form part of chapter 3. I must leave it to the reader to dk== 
cover how Grote got this sense out of them, even with tl:-—x¢ 
silunt alteration of the text from avtjs to avtov; and also #0 
settle what distinction is here meant to be drawn betwee===2 
airvov and apyyn. But the sense of the chapter is more diffcusm=_lt 
tu determine. 

I must confess that it appears to me more like a margin=_aml 
note by Aristotle, meant to be worked into a revised text, thaa==asu 
intended to stand as it does. Chap. 2 closes a discussion witaa” th 
the usual formula—ré pew ody gate ro cupBeBnxds eipyTas; anm—md 
chap. +, also in the usual way, proceeds from it to a fresh one——— 
Mepi mev oly TOU Kata aupBeBnxos adelcOw Sieopiotas yop 
ixavcs. But this interposed chapter—cognate no doubt imam in 
subject—begins abruptly with proposing to prove that there arama Te 
such things as dpyal nai altva yervyta cal pOapta dvev Tw 
ylyvecOat Kai PGetpecFac’, taking it for granted, apparentl—__}, 
that this must be the proper description of whatever cause==*5 
are not olaizep Tov xa’ avto dvtos (p. 1065)—and the sentence 
seem to me rather dislucated—and it ends with starting a = 
cussion Which it does not follow up—ahr eis apxny woiay «<=! 
aittov Troiov 1) avaywy') ) TOLAaLTN, TroTepoy ws es DANY 7 os at 
TU uv EvEeKa 1) WS Els TO KLYFCaV, HadLoTA OKETTTEOD. 

I must plead with Bonitz “ difhcile est ea interpretari qe 
philosophus ipse non satis distincte et perspicue explicuent = 
and I must add that, while attempting to give Aristotle’s mea#=~ 
ing, I do not mean to say it is altogether sound. My own co 
ception of its purpurt is something of this kind. 

“Events and collocations are causes of change and action =** 


well as Matter, Furm, and Purpose, or the nature and speci £3 ° 


For the phrase, meaning changes a. 16, De Caelo p. 280, b. 27, Metak’” }. 
or movemcuts not invelvinganymodi- — vine 4, 5. 
fication of tAy, see Phys, vi. p. 258, 
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quaiities and capacities of the things acted on. Otherwise, if 
there were no Moving cause but these latter, all changes would 
be deternined by the present ur some past state of things, and 
there would be no such uncertainty in the future as we know 
there is. But the truth is that the natural capacities of Things 
are called into action, and directed one way or the uther (fur each 
batural capacity is a capacity fur movement in reversed direc- 
tions. bet to cold and cold to hot, &e.), by circuinstances favour- 
able or unfavourable; and so these circumstances are causes in 
one sense; but the nature and capacities of the Thing are the 
ultimate cause of whichever turn the thing takes, tod émétep’ 
evye. Thus ‘Man jis Mortal’—must die somehow—because 
he has davria é€v tH avte ogwpatti—Composita solvuntur.’ 
But whether he will die to-day, or by this particular kind of 
death, d-pends, perhaps, upon whether he leaves home; and 
this on whether he is thirsty; and this on what he may eat, or 
have eaten, These circumstances are in one sense canses of the 
foture event, if it dves happen: but there is nothing in the 
ualure of them to make them causes in themselves; they are 
‘causes by accident:’ the nature of Man is the essential cause, 
whatever the kind and time of his death. This is the ultimate 
dutum, bevoud which our iifvestigation cannot ascend: HEX 
71; Babies apxns, airy 8 ovxérse €s dAXo. Ectat ov n Tov 
ororep’ éruyey avtn, Kal aiTLoy THs ‘yeverews aut is [arAo] ovbér. 
Asievards the other description of 76 éweérep’ érvye, as “ belong- 
ing tu ZA,” I do not see where Grote found the two connected. 
But in the preceding chapter the sentence does oceur dete 7 
thy €orat airia,  evdeyonern Tapa TO ws El TO TOAD GAXOS, 
Tov cupSe8nxoroy, Which, and the similar one p. 1071 (also 
ated by Grete), appear to have troubled Bonitz as well. To 
me the meaning of chap. 2 seems much the same, on this point, 
as of chap. 3. Accidents are, in the one as in the other, de- 
sribed as caused, in the sense of moving or occasioning cause, 
by some circumstance unconnected with the essential character 
of the agent or patient: but that which makes the occasion 
efficient as a cause, 1s the composition of all thines subject to 
change—their vAy. By its definition, this is “that which is 
susceptible of change.” The Forn tends to permanence, to 
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keeping all the proximate material principles in due harmonr, 
to regulate the growth and changes. But the Matter retaining 
its capacity for change, what is hot can become cold, what is 
healthy can become diseased, if disturbing circumstances are in 
sufficient force to interrupt the usual course—ro as éri 70 
mov. Therefore ‘the Matter, as susceptible of other phases of 
change besides the usual course of Nature, is the ultimate caue 

of accidents.’ ” 

I think this review of the passages on which Grote relies 
shews that he has made the same mistake as to ro ozrotep érye 
and 70 ws émi To modu Which in my former paper I pointed outin 
regard of 7d avrouatov:—that none of these phrases are namesof 
any self-determining agency, or agency of any kind, but only ¢ 
the character of the changes we see around us, some moving 0 
approximately regular cycles, some with no tendency of the 
kind. And if one looks at the examples which he gives, op¢ 
sees (what Bonitz complains of) that nowhere does Aristotl¢ 
pvint out this capricious moving cause, so as to shew what ther® 
is in the universe having this supposed character: “ nimira = 
quales non sunt causae rerum fortuitarum Aristoteles per e* 
empla illustrat, quales sint in medio relinquit.” Only, accordus3 
to my view, though he is guilty of vagueness in explain $ 
himself, and of inconsistency in his doctrine, his examples <<! 
the destruction of the coat, the death of the man, the meeting 
with the debtor, suffice to shew what he was really thinking of- 

What remains is, that Aristotle did recognize uncertainty 2 
the future. And we may still inquire how he came to do sO; 
and what place he found for this belief in his physical systea3- 
The answer to the first question I take to be that he receiveed 
the belief and accepted it without question, as all the world died 
and does, except those who are trained and led to believe the” 
contrary—épayev yap: it was part of the “common sense” — 
of society. And the fundamental reason for his retaining the 
belief in spite of the tendency of his philosophy, I take to be 
the imperfection of his Physical System, which by no mean=> 
answered to the modern requirement of being a “working” >* 
workable hypothesis, from which. you may draw infereuces whic™™ 
ean be brought tu a practical test. But the explanation, ©* 
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then all but break out from these habits, and the places where 
he does so are among the most interesting in his Physical and 
Metaphysical Works ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in Worlds not realized. 

In this very 2nd Chapter of Vetaph. v. he starts, if I ms 
take not, on a road which might have led him to see that hs 
oupBeBnxcra, in the sense we are here concerned with, are 
relative to our actual state of knowledge, and may diminish 
indefinitely, if not absolutely vanish, as it improves. 

The reasoning of the chapter is fairly consecutive up to 
1027 a. 15, at which point he seems to have sufficiently explained 
his theory of 7d cupB8eBnxos. But then he suddenly opem 
a wider question, as to the whole constitution of the univers, 
only to drop it again, and bring in a fresh illustration of the 
unteachableness of the accidental. Suchlike breaks, which sr 
not uncommon, are, I think, very generally followed by obscure 
sentences, which puzzle scholiasts and modern commentatos 
alike: and though it may seem too easy a way out of the difi- 
culties, I confess I am often inclined to conjecture that we have 
here a marginal note to an unedited text—quite a likely 
thing, if Grote is right as to the history of Aristotle's Works 
Be this as it may, neither the scholiasts in the Berlin Editioa 
nor Bonitz (who proposes an emendation) make much of line 
24,6; 10 5€ wapa tovTo ovy é€e Aéyerv, Tote ov, olov voupant 
9 yap del» as emt TO TOAD Kal TO TH vouuNvia® TO Sé cUpPEhyKH 
€oTl Tapa Tava. 

I think what Aristotle meant to jot down was this train d 
thought: “All knowledge is of the constant or the usual For 
can one either learn or teach anything which is not so? Fot 
the only distinct proposition that can be taught or received 
from teaching is, that this or that always, or at least usually, 
happens in such or such a state of things—for instance, thats 
mixture of honey is usually beneficial to a patient in a fever: 
the physician cannvut go on to define all the circumstances undef 
which the medicine will fail. Or suppose he can; that, for 
instance, this occurs at new moons; he will then only bave 
established a new general rule, and relegated ro cupBeByxos 0 
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he cases, if any, of failure in this new rule: he will not be 
eaching a law of accidents as such; the proposition relating to 
be effect at new moon will be either constantly or usually 
ue, and the accidentul will be the exception.” Which, had 
nstotle but considered it, would have shewn him how loosely 
} was reasoning in favour of a preconceived notion. 

Thope I have succeeded in shewing, in continuation of my 
mer paper, that Aristotle, no more than Plato, taught that 
we is Free Will in Matter, or self-determined agencies in 
tore. However different their principles in other respects, 
yboth held that when natural bodies come together their 
factions are necessarily determined by their specific charac- 
ani the particular conditions in which they find themselves. 
it they both invest with some degree of vague uncertainty 
it Aristotle more than Plato, in the passages to which 
2calls attention—is the circumstances that bring them to- 
r. Had he been in the habit of following out his thoughts 
ur utmost consequences, or had Grote been there to press 
[ think he would have been driven to see that these cir- 
ances must be determined by the collocations of the 
0e—dAXou ev AéyovTos cuvedyoev av €E avayKns, cadas SE 
pnxey, But to shew this would require another paper. I 
mclude with an observation on the “laxity in the use of 
ord cupBeBnxos” in respect of this question, which Grote 
s in another connection. 

ie proper Aristotelian meaning of the word, as a term of 
take to be, a predicate which happens, now, to belong to 
icular subject, but is not connoted by its name. Taken 
s sense, to deny that there is any science of accidents 
to mean no more than to say that, to reason about things, 
lust use such names as are appropriate to the particular 
ry on which you are engaged. “Something white is walk- 
nay be perfectly true; but no science can give you rules 
ertaining whether it is probable. But if by something 
you mean a man, some Science—Medicine or the like 
nable you to say under what circumstances such an event 
ns ws é7l to ToAV. The logical rule is true; but it does 
‘Ip physics or ontology much. But Aristotle uses this 
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same word, in the places I have been discussing, not for pred 
cates but for sequence of events. And the proposition, in thi 
sense, has quite a different bearing, and requires quite a differ 
ent proof. 


D. D. HEATH, 


P.S. The last chapter of the treatise De Generat. &c. oughi 
to throw more light than I think it does on Aristotle’s doctrina 
about ro évdeydpuevoy pn yevéoOar. The question proposed ia 
whether in the whole course of change which constitutes natarg 
anything whatever is of necessity, or whether all things are nam 
contingent. But, as so often happens, he rides off—so it sf 
pears to me—on a logical or verbal argument, deserting thi 
question of physical fact. What I wish to call attention to 
that, even here, where the larger question is at issue, he stil 
appeals to common experience as proving that some things a 
least are contingent—ore pév yap eva Syrov, Kal evOvs 7d dove 
Kal To édXov Erepov Sua ToUTO' O pev yap adnOés eirreiy OTs éoTes 
Sef rovTo elval rote adnOés Ort Extiv’ 8 Sé viv adnOes eiwety Sar 
péAXEL ovdey KwAVEL rn yevéc Oar pédArwV yap av Badiley TE 
ovx av Badiceev. St Hilaire, it is true, construes this seam 
tence so as to make it mean that we know some things are & 
avayxns: but I do not suppose any one will agree with him. 


WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK. 


the 6th of last November died W. G. Clark, one of the 
editors of our Journal, at the age of fifty-seven. Many 
ing details of his Jife, his character and his work will 
fond in two notices, written by intimate friends of his 
published soon after his death in the Obituaries of the 
um and the Academy. 
Intimately acquainted with him almost from his boyhood, 
lt a space of nearly 40 years, I am disposed to think that, 
faking him all in all, his was the most accomplished and 
vemtile mind I ever encountered. Whatever he undertuok 
0 do, was always executed with a surprising tact and readi- 
wa I cannot remember the time when he had not at his 
fmmand a finished English style, wielded with consummate 
te and mastery. The same ease and mastery were displayed, 
Thenever he chose to exert- them and however varied the 
€caxion might be, in Greek and Latin composition, prose and 
Tene alike; nor was he a mean proficient in French. For 
Many years he was a conspicuous figure in the University 
tad in Trinity, as Public Orator and as a Lecturer and Tutor 
Whis College. During his vacations he was an untiring 
‘faveller in France, Italy, Spain, Greece, Poland, Ireland and 
dewhere, and shewed his power of acute observation and the 
radiness of his pen in more than one complete book and in 
many shorter papers. 

In the large circle of his friends and acquaintances the 

eling I believe was quite universal that, as a charming com- 
& and brilliant yet gentle talker, he had no superior. 
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The late Lord Clarendon, who knew him and liked him well 
told a friend of mine that Clark was the most agreeable man 
in society he had ever met. And Lord Clarendon had spent 
his life in the very choicest social circles, not of London oalr, 
but of Paris, Madrid and other capitals as well. 

And yet, unless I greatly err, Clark never was quite 
satisfied with his life in Cambridge, and during the great 
portion of it at least refused to concentrate his energies amd 
faculties on some single adequate object. Whether he knew 
the actual words of the famous Cynic I cannot say; but be 
had often I fancy in his thoughts the purport of that profoud 
maxim of La Rochefoucauld: La souveraine habileté consisted 
bien connoitre le prix des choses. A few powerful intellect 
grasp at once the vast significance of this golden truth, and 
a prudent choice leads to successful performance. But for 
many a year it was not so*with Clark: he contented himself 
with brief occasional efforts, and schemes were thought of only 
to be abandoned. Some such feeling perhaps induced him 
long to vacillate and finally to give up his promised edition 
and commentary of Aristophanes, for which his various gifts 
better qualified him I believe than any other living En- 
glishman. 

At length in 1860 he designed a work which was destined 
to be brought to a successful conclusion, the critical edition 
of Shakespeare. With the cooperation of his able colleague this 
edition was completed in 1866, and at once superseded all former 
critical editions of the poet. For a few years longer he was 
able to join the same colleague in editing single plays of 
Shakespeare for the Clarendon Press; and had health and 
strength not failed him, ke might have done much in many 
ways to illustrate him whom he looked upon as the greatest 
of mankind. But, from what he told me himself more than 
once, I believe that the severe mechanical work involved in 
the collations for his critical edition bad irmtated his nervous 
system and brain. In February of 1871 he had a severe 
attack of pleurisy from which he never completely rallied. 
He passed the last years of his life in a state of great physical 
weakness and nervous depression ; but his intellect retained its 
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‘our, at all events until he was struck down by paralysis 
ne three months before his death. 

I was with him in York for some days last April: his 
ind was clear; his conversation as interesting as in his best 
me. I sent him a small book of mine on Catullus, and at the 
od of April I received from him a letter of careful and acute 
ntcism. Catullus turned his thoughts to hendecasyllables, 
ed I got from him in May an elegant version of Carew’s 
harming song, ‘He that loves a rosy cheek,’ the words of 
thich his powerful memory had retained. He sent me too the 
bllowing lines, a reminiscence of a visit to Farringford, where 
he mw the Laureate with an armful of laurels which he was 


trying to plant in his new garden: 


Quod laurus geris hortulo inserendas, 
paulisper cithara, Catulle, omissa, 
laudo: nam citius virens poetae 
quavis arbore fama crescit; idem 
scis, vates, fore ut olim Apollinares 
rami deficiant tuis coronis. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


NOTICE. 


AFTER the appearance of seven volumes of the Journal of Phi- 
lology, it became necessary, for financial reasons, to consider whether 
the publication should be continued. The question was discussed by 
the Philological Societies at Oxford and Cambridge, and a desire was 
expressed that some effort should be made to relieve the Journal 
from its immediate difficulties, and to maintain its existence in 
the future. The accession of many additional subscribers in Oxford 
and the promise of substantial assistance from the Cambridge 
Philological Society have encouraged the Editors to issue another 
number of the Journal, in the hope that among the many who 
are interested in the subjects discussed in its pages the circulation 
may be sufficiently increased to make it self-supporting. 


In consequence of Mr Clark’s withdrawal from Cambridge for 
several years before his death, and the many literary undertakings in 
which Professor Mayor was engaged, the editorship for some time 
was practically left in my hands. As my own occupations are suffi- 
ciently numerous, I was desirous of retiring from the office of Editor 
in favour of some one who could devote more leisure to the conduct 
of the Journal; but for the present I have consented to remain in 
charge, and with the able assistance of Mr Ingram Bywater and 
Mr Henry Jackson I hope that the character of the Journal may be 
maintained as a vehicle for the discussion of questions connected 
with all branches of Philology. 


In the next number will appear the first portion of Mr Clark’s 
notes on the Acharnians, in the form in which they were left by 
himself when he still contemplated an edition of Aristophanes. 


WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 
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NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES ACHARNIANS 1—578. 


[Tue following notes are printed just as they were left by 
Mr Clark in 1867, when he finally abandoned the work upon 
which he had been so long engaged. The numbering of the 
lines is that of Dindorf’s text. To facilitate reference, I have 
made out the following table of abbreviations: Rav. = Ravenna 
MS; Amb.1= Bibl. Ambrosiana (Milan), L 41; Barb, 1 = Bar- 
berini 289 (in the Library of the Barberini Palace, Rome) ; 
Laur. 1 = Bibl. Laurentiana (Florence), Pluteus xxx. Cod. 
xv; Laur. 2 = Cod. xvi (ibid.); Mod. 1 = Bibl. Palatina 
(Modena), iii D 8; Mod. 2=iii D 14 (ibid.); Pal. 1 = Pal. 
67 (Vatican); Pal. 2 = Pal. 128 (ibid.); Par. 1 = Bibl. Nat. 
(Paris) 2712; Par. 2 = 2715 (ibid.); Par. 3=2717 (ibid.); Ven. 
1 = Bibl. di San Marco (Venice), Cod. 474. 

Par. 1, 2,3 are referred to by Dindorf as A, B,C, and 
Laur. 1, 2, as T, A. W, A. W.] 


1. Hermogenes (zepi peOodou Sewvorntos, c. XXXVI; Walz, 
Rhetores Greci, Vol. 111. p. 443) refers to the beginning of 
the Acharnians for an illustration of the mixture of aucpa and 
yeXota in comedy, and Gregorius of Corinth (Walz, Vol. vit. 
p. 1345) in his commentary on Hermogenes quotes the first 
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four and portions of the next twelve lines, copying 
scholia. 


2. 4aOnv] nic@nv Rav. So also in lines 4 and 13. 

hoOnv S€] #oOnv pwéev Amb. 1, Laur. 1 (6€ written ab 
m.r.), Mod. 1, and Barb. 1. 

qavu 5é| mdvu ye Elmsley. An unnecessary change. ] 
the repetition of 5é, see Matthiz, Greek Grammar § 622. 5. 

Bata, tértapa] There is a colon after Baca in Rav., Mod. 
Pal. 1, and Pal 2: no stop in Par. 1, Laur. 1, &c. Brun 
(though he translates ‘ pauca, perpauca, quatuor omnino’) 
no stop. So Bekker and Dindorf, as if Said and térra 
were predicate and subject; which cannot be the case he 
Porson (Advers. p. 130) refers to this line for an instance 
repetition. As only two occasions of joy are mentioned afte 
wards, lines 6 and 13, rérrapa must mean ‘some four’, 4 
indefinitely small number. So zpeis is used line 598 of th 
play. So ‘duo’ in Latin: ‘ Vel duo vel nemo’ (Persius, Sa 
1.3). So ‘quattro’ or ‘due’ in modern Italian and ‘due’ i 
Spanish. 

3. wduvynOnv] abduvydqv Rav. 

Wappaxoowwyapyapa| So Par.1. All other MSS. ha 
rappoxootcyapytpa. The MSS. of Suidas and Hesychius va 
similarly. As manuscript authority goes for very little on su 
a point I have followed Elmsley in writing yappax. as co 
formable to the analogy of é£axoctos, &c. ~paupaxoows, 
ayaupoxdavos, has been used, as the scholiast tells us, perha 
invented, by Eupolis. 

4. dfov] dkov Rav. Cf. line 205 rH addee yap dfs 
The disgrace of Cleon leader of the war-party was a serv 
rendered to all Greece. Cf. Pax 269, 270, amréA\wr’ ’AOnvaiou 
adetptBavos, 6 Bupaotra@dns os éxvxa Thy ‘EdAdéa. 

yatpndovos] xepnddvos Laur. 1, Par. 1, Barb. 1. 

5. éypd] eyo & Rav. 

evudpavOnv] nudpavOnv Aldine, Scholiast and Elmsley. 

6. é&nuecev] éEnpuece Pal. 2 and Ald. 

The scholia give two inconsistent accounts of the incids 
here referred to; first that Cleon was fined for insulting 1 
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‘Knights’: which like many other scholia is merely an absurd 
inference from the text; and secondly that the Knights had 
f.rced Cleon to restore five talents which he had received from 
the islanders (i.e. the subject allies of Athens) fva melon tous 
"A@nvaious xovpicas avtovs THs eiadopas. For this Theopompus 
is cited as authority: péuvytas Oedrroputros. By thisis probably 
meant the historian, not the comic poet. The former may have 
mentioned it incidentally in his continuation of Thucydides, 
and perhaps on the authority of our poet. The circumstance 
does not appear to have caused much scandal, else Thucydides 
vould not have passed it over in silence. It may be that Cleon 

m consideration of a speech in the assembly had received 

a present, which, being threatened with prosecution by some of 
the equestrian order, he sent back. The word éfemeiy is used, 


ne 1148 of the Equites, probably with especial reference to this 
transaction. 


1. ravO os] Elmsley suggests rovrvous. But the accusative 
iss admissible here as in lines 1, 2, 3, 9,&c. Meineke suggests 
Tau? &s pp éydveoce. 


8. d&ov yap ‘EdXad<] Parodied, according to the scholiast, 
fm the Telephus of Euripides, the complete verse being : 
canis Shorr’ av. aftov yap ‘EdXad:. Elmsley suggests xaxas 
deimy, Perhaps cadds ddotr’ dv. 

The dative, dativus commodi, with d£oy occurs again line 
205; 1H woXee yap aétov. 


10. "xeynvn] Bentley. xeynves Rav. xeynvn the other 
MSS. Brunck reads dre Sjr’ dxeyynvn without authority. 
roy Alayvdov] “Scriptor vite Aischyli: "A@nvaio: 8é rocotrov 
qyamoav Aloyvndov, as YodloacGas pera Oavatov avrov tov 
Bovhopevoy SiSacxev ta Aioxvrov yopov AapBavew. Quincti- 
lianus x. 1. 66, “Correctas ejus fabulas in certamen deferre 
posterioribus poetis Athenienses permisere, suntque eo modo 
multi coronati.” Elmsley. Euphorion, Aéschylus’s son, is said 
by Suidas to have gained four victories by representing post- 
humous tragedies of his father’s, but as schylus had been dead 
more than thirty years the list must have been by this time 
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exhausted, and there can scarcely be, as Elmsley suggests, a 
reference to Euphorion in this passage. 


11. 6 & avetrev] 6 xnpv& Sndovort Schol. Mod. 1, Laur. 1 
(originally), Amb. 1, Pal. 2, Barb. 1, and Pal. 1 (by correction), 
and Suidas have aveim’. Rav. has av elzrev. Par. 1 avetzrev. 

@ Q@éoyut] Theognis, a tragic poet, mentioned again, line 
140, and Thesm. 170, 0 8 av @éoyvis suypds ay suypa@s trocet. 
According to the scholiast he was nicknamed yay. The scholiast, 
Suidas and Harpocration state that he was one of ‘the thirty 
tyrants’, but the text of Xenophon, who is doubtless the sole 
authority for the statement, has @eoyevns (Hell. 11. 3. 2). 


12. was tov’ évetoe| Brunck adopts Valcknaer’s correc- 
tion aes Touro ceicat. ‘Non male’ says Elmsley, retaining 
however the old reading. There is a mixture of constructions 
very natural in the colloquial language of comedy. ‘Think 
what a heart-quake this gave me’. 


pov] ‘Elegantius esset woe quam pov’. Brunck. Why? 


13. emt pooyw] *Avti tod peta tov Mooyov. jv 82 obros 
gairos xiOapwdcs, wodkXa amvevotl ddwv. So the ancient 
scholiast, copied by Suidas. A more recent scholion, neither 
found in the Ravenna MS. nor in Suidas, adds 0 Mooyas 
xOapwdds “Axpayavrivos, Twés ovTas, Ste 6 vixnoas GOdov 
éhapBave pooyov. The latter interpretation was adopted by 
Bentley in his ‘ Dissertation upon Phalaris ’ (Works, ed. Dyce, 
Vol. I. p. 348). This, he says, is ‘the true meaning of the 
passage, as the language and the sense sufficiently shew’, ‘as 
the dithyrambic poets contended for a bull, so the harpers, 
x. Gap@ooi, contended for a calf’. But his vast erudition has 
not supplied him with any other authority for the assertion. 
The existence of a harper called Moschus is only vouched for 
by our scholiast who perhaps invented him to explain the 
passage. He apparently supposes the name to have been 
given because his singing resembled the continuous lowing of 
a calf. That he was an Agrigentine may be a circumstance 
added to the original lie, suggested by the fact that the 
bucolic poet Moschus was a Syracusan. That éri joined with 
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the dative case of a person can mean ‘after’ I do not be- 
heve. 

Mitchell in his note ad loc. says: “An opinion of Welcker 
seems to be gaining ground that nothing more is intended here 
than a mere jest; the poet, in allusion to the derivation of the 
word Boros, playfully combining a calf with the voos 
Bowwrtios”. 

The meaning seems to me simply this: Dexitheus dressed 
as arustic came upon the stage mounted on a young bull or 
heifer. The Boeotian vouos, said by the scholiast to have been 
invented by Terpandros, was probably of a bucolic nature. 


14. Ack&iBeos] AokiGeos Laur. 1. “An excellent harper 
and Pythian victor ”, Schol. 

Bowriov] Meineke proposes ro Bowwriov. But there may 
have been more than one Sowwriov pédos (if, as the scholiast 
say, wéXos, and not voyos, be the word understood). In any 
case the article may be omitted as it constantly is with words in 
very familiar use. 


18. After xovias Pal. 1 and the first corrector of Laur. 1 in- 
sert ye,asdo the Aldine and all subsequent editions to Brunck’s 
inclusive. Porson in his review of Brunck (Maty’s Review, 
IV. p. 65) shewed that it should be omitted, the « in xovias 
being long, as in Lysistr. 470. The best MSS. and Suidas 
omit it The meaning is: ‘Never since my washing days 
began have my eyelids so smarted with soap as they do now 
with vexation’. He is ready to cry. 

19. Grror’] omor’ Rav. 

xuplas éxxAnotas] xupia exxAnoia was a meeting of the 
Athenian assembly competent to pass bills, elect officers and 
generally to transact business of state in contradistinction to 
other meetings at which, as is probable, only matters of local 
and municipal interest were dealt with. As to the number of 
such meetings at this period we have no information. The 

scholiasts and lexicographers of later times are only authentic 
so far as they preserve the statements of Aristotle in his lost 
work, the zrodsrefa:, and these doubtless referred to the usages 
of his own time. The statement of Pollux (vu. 95) that of 
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four meetings in each mpuraveia the first alone was call 
xupla, while the third was appropriated to the reception 
envoys and ambassadors, is inconsistent with what we find in tl 
Acharnians, where the Persian ambassadors are introduced : 
a xupia éxxAnoia. From a passage in the speech of Aschin 
against Timarchus, quoted in full at line 44, we may infer th. 
envoys and ambassadors were received at any xupia ex«hyo 
previously to the transaction of the other business. The scholia 
on this passage is wrong in considering vopipos éxxdyoia an 
xupia éxxdnaia to be equivalent, and equally erroneous is t 
distinction sometimes made between ovyxAnros and xvpt 
The truth is that certain meetings held on fixed days we 
voptuot, others summoned on emergencies ovyxAnra. Of tl 
voutpor. Some were xupiat, some not. The ovyxAnrtos, by tl 
nature of the case, would generally be xupfaz. It would rare 
happen that an emergency would arise requiring a spec 
meeting for the transaction of municipal business. Frc 
Thesmoph. 373 sqq. it would appear that the SovAn h 
the right of fixing the time of meeting. 


20. éw6tvys] The assembly of women in the Thesn 
phoriazusz is held also at daybreak. Thesmoph. 376. 

mvvd&| mvE Laur.1. The site of the Pnyx is to my m 
one of the most certain points of Athenian topography, : 
the arguments of Welcker and others entirely fail to sh: 
my belief in the conclusions of Leake. The votive tablets 
Zeus found on the spot, and formerly inserted in the face 
the escarpment on either side of the ‘bema’, prove indeed t 
the place was sacred to Zeus but do not disprove its hav 
been the place of assembly also. The fact that the Pnyx - 
sacred to Zeus gives a new significance to the exclamation 
Agoracritus when he has triumphed over Cleon (Equites 12: 
“EdXavie Zed, aov To vienrnproy. 


avrni| Aldus. avrni MSS., except Laur. 2, which has 7 
21. of &] of & Rav. and others. This is not to be tal 


as necessarily implying that the aryopa is visible from the Pr 
I have no doubt that the ayopa was on the north side of 
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Hill of Ares, which thus stood between it and the Pnyx. A 
street doubtless led from the Agora to the Pnyx below the 
western end of the Hill of Ares. 


22, Compare Eccl. 378, 9, nad S7j7a aroAdy 7 piAdtos, @ 
“ei $itate, yékwv maperyev Hv mpocégppawvov Kixr». The 
tetera. under the direction of the AnFiapyor (Pollux viii. 104) 
removed all wares exposed for sale ; opened the gates leading to 
the Payx, closed all the other issues and with a rope rubbed 
ort with red-lead swept the loiterers towards the place of 
axembly. Those marked with the red-lead were fined. Such 
the account given by the scholiast, and copied in full by 
Suid, There is a minute exactness in it which distinguishes 
it from the imbecile inventions which fill so large a space in the 
sholia, Very likely it is derived from Aristotle. Nor need it 
surprise us to find so primitive a method of effecting ‘a call of 
the house’ still practised in times of great refinement and civiliz- 
ation, The Athenian democracy was very tenacious of old 
fms, This line, 76 oyotviov, x.7.r., had become a proverb, 
according to Suidas. 


23. awpiav]) adwplav Rav. piay Par. 1. Corrected in 
other MSS. dwpia Suidas. The accusative is used as in 
the phrase xatpov 8 édyxets (Soph. Ajax, 34). Matthie Gr. 
Gr. 425. See also Afsch. Eum. 108, 109, nad vuericeuva Setmrv’ 
& loydpa arupds voy, dpav ovdevos xowny Oedv, and Paley’s 
hote, 

24,25. The redundancy in jKovtes...€XOovres and the use 
of 3 as if a finite verb, not a participle, had preceded, have 
thrown suspicion on this passage. Dobree, referring to the 
wholiast's SiwOjcovrat, proposed to read elra Stwortiodvran, 
and Ribbeck thinks that something is wanting before or after 
fxovres, or else that the word itself is corrupt. He says: “Man 
vermisst nach aAAa@ ein neues Praedicat zu mputavers, woraus 
zm ersehen ware, was sie zur Unzeit thun. Denn dass sie auf 
dem Markte die Zeit todt schlagen und sich nachher driingen 
werden, ist unstatthaft, da sie sich unmdglich wept mpawrou 

fvAov stossen konnen”. But the Prytanes came not from the 
ayopa but from the zputavetov, where doubtless they met pre- 
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vious to each éxxAnoia. Perhaps they were not unfrequently 
detained by preliminary business so long as to try the patience 
of such of the people as were punctual in their attendance in 
the Pnyx. The road from the Prytaneum to the Pnyx, sup- 
posing the former to have occupied the place assigned to it by 
Leake, would pass not through the market-place but between 
the Hill of Ares and the Acropolis, Meineke, Vindic. Arist., 
regrets that he had not admitted Dobree’s emendation dtw- 
otiovvrat into his text, as etra 5é cannot be used after a par- 
ticiple. Certainly not, according to strict rules of grammar, 
but we are not bound to correct every anacoluthon we find in 
ancient texts. In Asch. Agam. 423 Hermann says, Plena oratio 
esset evr’ dv éoOda tis Soxay opav épa. So we may say here 
‘plena oratio esset dwplay jxovres iEovewv’. 

It may be remarked that Suidas read wariodyvta: and 80 
probably did the scholiast for he says: Siw@xcovras aio éve- 
aTw@Tos Tov woTlfw (not Sswworilw). 

I read dcwotiodvtas not to avoid the anacoluthon but 
because the compound verb is almost necessary to the sense. 
The corruption is owing to the tendency transcribers had to 
change and accommodate the comic iambic to the tragic 
rhythm. So line 107 has been altered in modern times, 


25. Meineke reads: aAAndous tept tov mpwrov EvAov’ an 
unnecessary change. mwpwtov £vdo», first place, no more re- 
quires the article than would ampoedpia. Pollux in two places, 
Iv. 121, and vill. 133, has wpa@rov EvAoy without the article, 
having perhaps this passage in his mind. 

While the peuple sate below on the bare rock (Equit. 783) 
él taiot mérpats, or on stone seats, of which the supporting 
wall may still be seen, the Prytanes and Secretaries probably 
had wooden benches along the ledge behind the bema, where 
there are no traces of seats cut in the rock. 


26. a@poor] A late scholion tells us that the proper Attic 
form is @Opoot, which Elmsley adopts. Suidas recognizes 
another form a@por as also in use. Meineke reads a@pot. 

eipnvn 5] etpnvno, at first, in Rav., corrected by the same 
hand to eipyvn 8. 


rn er re er eg eee 
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29. vooray] ‘Returning on each occasion’, ‘coming regul- 
arly ’. Compare the use of vooros Soph. Philoc. 43, avr’ 7 
‘wt gopBis voorov eFernrudev, 

kat’ éreday @] Kat’ éred ay dt Rav. 

32. eis] és Dindorf, who makes the same change when- 
ever eis is followed by a consonant. 

33. orvyav...ro8av] “Stobseus 54. recte, si legas in versu 
priore aroBAérwy 8.” Porson. 

35. goev] dee Laur. 1 and Mod. 1 (a correction). 5 
é Rav. Par.2. 6n Laur. 2. Sec the rest. 

Suidas reads #Secv, and interprets ovdé éyivwoxov 1d tplw 
piva. The scholiast ovéde eyivwoxe t.1. p. ‘Stobi libri 
pertim ovy 7 5 partim ovyt Set’ Dindorf. 75yv Elmsley. 
Whatever the form adopted, the third person is required here. 
Had the subject been changed éy® must have been added for 
cleamesa, I have adopted the form which is found in the 
Ravenna MS. in the Pax, line 1182, ov yap joey éfuey where 
the metre shews that the form cannot be 75e: and it is 
more probable that in other places where the final consonant 
was bot required it was omitted by transcribers than that both 
forms were concurrently in use. 

36. yw mpiwv amyv] “ Valde frigida et invenusta mihi 
videtur hec serree mentio: presertim cum mpiwy priorem 
fyllabam producat mpi corripiat...Propemodum adducerer ut 
suspicarer nostrum scripsisse, aA’ avros éfepe TavTa péev TO 
tpw 5 dav, nisi recepte scripture accederet Stobsi auc- 
toritas”. Elmsley. And he might also have added ‘that of 
Suidas’. A difference of quantity would scarcely stand in the 
way of a pun, and the jest is not so bad if we suppose mpiwy 
fo mean the instrument of the cupivorrpiorns: “there was no 

skinning of flints”. Ribbeck supposes that the poet jocosely 
makes from apiw a participle wpiwy meaning “one who crics 
rpio”, also alluding to the saw. This I think would not have 
been intelligible to the audience. 

39. is] Omitted by Rav. 

adnv] opiv Par. 1, Laur. 1 and Barb. 1. 

Aéyy] Aéyes Amb. 1 and Pal. 1. 
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41. ovyed ‘Aeyor] Guy Aéywow Rav. (the syllable yo having 
both an acute and a grave accent). All other MSS. have ’Aeyes 
or Aeyov, varying in the breathings and accents over ovya. In 
Rav. there is no stop after sryopevoy. 


43. qmapsit'] map Pal. 1. 


44. trapt@] mrapir’ Rav., Pal. 1, Pal. 2. 

tov kaOappatos|] A young pig, yorpsdiov Suid. 5éAga£ Schol., 
was sacrificed and the blood carried round and sprinkled on the 
outskirts of the place of assembly. The blood was called «a@appa 
or xcaQdpotov, as was the victim. The ceremony was ta srepiomta, 
the person who officiated mwepiotiapyos (Eccles. 128). The 
passage of Atschines alluded to in the note on line 19, is so 
important to the understanding of what follows here that I 
quote it entire. (Eschines against Tjmarchus, p. 4, Steph. p. 406, 
ed. Zurich, 1839.) nal was 5é xeXevet Tovs mpoedpous ypnpati- 
fev; emerddy 76 xaOdpotoy wepreveyO9 nad o ejipvt tas Tratpious 
evyas ev&ntal, mpoxetpotovety Kedever Todvs mpoédpous epi 
iep@y TOV Tatpiwy Kat Knpvet xal mpecBeiats Kal dciwr, cal 
peTa tadta émepwra 6 Kipv— “tis ayopevew BovrNetat Tex 
UmTép WevTnKovTa ETN yeyovorwy; eémedav Sé ovtoe mwdyres 
cimwot, TOT 0n KeNEVEL ASyew Tav Grr\wWv *AOnvalwy Tos 
BSovAcpevoy. Amphitheus’ speech, lines 47—54, is not, I think, 
intended as a parody upon the genealogies of which Euripides 
ix so fond, but is designed to shew that as he was a descendant 
of Gods and Demigods, his business came under the head of 
ta wdtpia tepd and therefore should take precedence of al 
other. 

I have sometimes thought that there might have been ar 
Attic ‘hero’ called Amphitheus, whose np@ov had been sparec 
hy the Lacedemonians, when they devastated the country 
round, but tbe meaning of the name ‘God on both father’s anc 
mother’s side’ makes it more probable that it was inventec 
hy the poet, and the scene may have been suggested by some 
reeont incident in the assembly, when some one tried to get : 
hoarityr for his own grievances on the ground that they relatec 
tu the national rites. At any rate, from the question of the 
luovald ov dvO@pwros; line 46, we may infer that Amphitheu: 
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appeared in archaic dress such as heroes and demigods were 
represented with, in fresco paintings. 

A good idea of the preliminary proceedings of the assembly 
may be gained from Eccles, 128 sqq. and from Thesmoph. 
295—382, 

45. ebre] Pal. 1 and Pal. 2. The other MSS. have elzrev. 
The note of interrogation was first given in the Leyden edi- 
tion of 1624. Amphitheus, who has just arrived, addresses 
the question to a neighbour. The herald’s words render an 
answer unnecessary. 

46. The line is given thus in Rav.—éyw: tio dv: apdibeos: 
ox dviperos ; ov. In Mod. 1 ap. eyo: xn. Tis dv: ap. 
we avOpwros:, «xn. ov. Laur. 1 originally made the same 
omission, reading apds. ovx dvOpwiros ov (corrected above). 
Par. 1 omits the three last names of the speakers. The line is 
substantially right in Pal. 1, Pal. 2, and Amb. 1. 

Dindorf, in his note ed. Oxon. 1837, says, ‘ Pracconis partes 
Prytani sunt tribuenda’, though he has retained the old ar- 
Tangement in the text in this and the edition of 1851. Here 
and elsewhere the ajpvE pronounces in a loud voice the orders 
given him by the presiding mputavers. 

47. aX’ d@avatos' 6 yap ap.] Dawes (? R. P.), Miscell. 
Crit. (p. 465, ed. 1827), laid down a rule that a tribrach could 
not precede an anapezst. Elmsley accordingly reads ar 
aBavatos y* 6 yap ’Aw. Hermann proposed dAd’ abavaros’ 
66'Au, (Reisig, Conjectanea, p. 13). Reisig himself suggests 
@\N’ dbavatos, 5 yA. The rule seems to me very doubtful 
as applicable to Aristophanic senarii. Even admitting it, the 
pause after aBavaros would be sufficient to justify an exception. 
In the Aves 108, though a new speaker intervenes, wodame 76 
yoo; has been changed for the same reason, to wodamo 76 
gees &: to the detriment of the sense. 

48. yeyvera:] All the MSS. have yiveras. 

52. qrovetcBat] So all MSS. Meineke, following a sug- 
gestion of Elmsley’s, gives aotjoae here, motjoae line 58, 
and woimoov line 131. Elmsley says: “ozovéddas troovytwy 
de Diis induciarum auctoribus dicitur in Puc. 212 et 
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eodem sensu eipnyny moinnocas de Trygeo v. 1199”. But in 
the latter case rotnoduevos might have been used, as Trygeus 
was himself included in the peace which he brought about. 
So in the case of Amphitheus, the middle voice seems equally 
appropriate. I therefore in lines 52, 58, 131 adopt the reading 
which has the highest authority. Compare the use of émwemosn- 
peOa, line 145. 
apes A.] apos tovs A. Pal. 1. 


53. a@avaros wy] Brunck, asserting that the first syllable 
of a@avaros cannot be long in dramatic poetry, conjectures 
av adavatos to avoid the concurrence of dactyl and anapest, 
which by Dawes’ rule is inadmissible. So he would read aw 
adavatos Aves 1224, and ovr’ aOavarov Ranz 629. 

avdpes] avypes Pal. 2. ay dpes Ald. 


54. KHPTS] Omitted in Rav. «np. or xy. in the rest, 
except that in Par. 2 it is corrected by the same hand to 
mputaus, in accordance with the scholium: rotro dnow els tev 
7 PUTAVEWD. 

Brunck recommends and Bekker reads IPT. for KHPT2. 
But see the note to line 46. Mod. 2 gives the whole line o 
yap...rofora: to the Herald. 


55—58. These lines have been erased and re-written by 
the same hand in Laur. 1. 
AM®.] Omitted in Rav. 


58. oveicOat] Rav. omoat the rest. The authority of 
the Ravenna MS., in a case of doubt, outweighs that of all the 
others put together. The transcribers altered srocetoOas to the 
first aorist active because of xpeypacas. 


59. otya] Rav., Laur. 2, Pal. 1, and Pal.2. oéya Laur. |, 
Amb. 1, Par. 1, and Mod. 1. Elmsley adopts otya, putting a 
colon after «a@noo. 

AIK.] Omitted in Rav. 

ov] ov« Brunck and Elmsley. 


60. ye] te Barb. 1. In Laur. 1, it is doubtful, whether 
te or ye. It is omitted by the scholiast: Dobree proposes 2. 
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xpuravevonté| Meineke gives, silently, rputavernte, perhaps 
& misprint. 

61. of...Baciéws] of mapa Bactrews mpéeoBes Laur. 2, 
and Pal. 1. 

62 AIK.] Omitted in Rav. 

@] Barb. 1. So corrected in Laur. 1 and Mod. 1. In 
lau. 1 the original was, I think, yap ws. yo Rav. 4 as 
fle xai ws) in Par. 1. ydp Pal. 1 and Laur. 2. ydp os 
Pal 2, | 

63. trades] Athenzeus (Ix. 57, p. 397 e), on the authority 
dTryphon, a grammarian of the Augustan time, says that 
the Athenians aspirated the second syllable of rads, and he 
wens to imply that he himself had a MS. of the Aves of 
Anstophanes where the word was written tads. Both he and 
the grammarian Seleucus thought them wrong. 

On the authority of this passage Dindorf says we ought 
bwite here tador, though he does not write it so either in 
his earlier or later text. Meineke however does. Considering 
tet the pronunciation of a foreign word may well have 
ttanged in the four centuries which elapsed between Aristo- 
planes and Trypho, that written accents were not in use for 
More than two centuries after Aristophanes, and that, if we 
wnte ado, we ought also to write Siércecv, I have adhered to 
the reading of all MSS. Elmsley writes tagov. 


64 KHP...] —otya BaBacé Rav. In Par. 1, also, AIK .is 
omitted, 
65. péyav,] péya’ Rav. 
66. gépovras] Rav., Pal. 1, and Laur. 1 (as corrected). 
| ¢porvra Amb. 1, Mod. 1, Pal. 2, and Laur. 1 originally. 
™s] tds Laur. 1, and Barb. 1. 


67. Euthymenes was archon from Midsummer 437 to 
Midsummer 436; eleven years before, not twelve, as the 
tholiast says. This was an important date for comic poets, 
bemg that of the repeal of the law prohibiting comedy which 
had been paseed three years previously, éwi MopvyiSov. It is 
probable that some embassy, of which history has preserve: 
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no record, had been sent from Athens to Persia, whose long 
absence was still fresh in the memory of men. 

68, 69. érpuyopecOa rapa Kaiorpioy vrorapov] Blaydes 
érpuxyouecOa trapa Tay Kavotpioy wediwy’ Rav. érpuxopeba 
Sid tay xaiotpiwvy mwediwv Laur. 1, Barb. 1. érpuyopueba da 
t.x.7. Par. 1, Amb. 1, Laur. 2, Pal. 1. érpuyopeOa dia tr. 
xactpiov m. Pal. 2. érpuvyouecOa trav Kavotpiwv media 
Elmsley. érpvyouerOa mapa Kaiorptov arediov Dindorf. 
Meineke conjectures é. aepit Katotptov amediov. I had once 
thought of reading wépa xatotpiov mediwr, but I now prefer 
Blaydes’ conjecture. He refers to Herod. v. 100, sropevoperes 
japa Twotanoy Kavorptoy. An additional touch of caricature 
is given by the statement that the carriage-road skirted the 
banks of a river, and that a river celebrated by Homer, flowing 
through the ‘Asian meadow’ (IL 11. 460). The ‘plain of 
Cayster’, a very different place, was probably unknown m 
Grecce till Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1. 2, § 11, made it famous 

69. odotrAavodvtes] ddocmAavevTes Laur. 1, Barb. 1. 
oéntravoovres Par. 1. odouropobvres (corrected to odorrdaxoir 
tes by another hand) Amb. 1. 


70. dppapaktav] appatav Rav. and Amb. 1 (corrected). 
parOaxos|] Kuster actually proposes to read ov pada- 


K@S. 


71. AIK.] Here, as in line 67, and frequently elsewhet 
the sign : is used to indicate a new speaker, the name not be2% 
given, in Rav. 

yap] y dp’ Brunck and Elmsley. tdp’ Meineke (Mebl@ 
conj.). Ribbeck suggests ododp’ dpa y' é€o. yap seems to Dm 
quite right. Dicwopolis assents to the proposition, and illus 
trates it by his own case. ‘Riding in a cushioned carriage i 
killing work’ says the exquisite. ‘Yes’ says the othe, 
‘for health and comfort there’s no bed like a good heap d 
rubbish’. Diczopolis is not here alluding to his duties a 
sentinel on the wall, for a sentinel would not be allowed to lie 
down—he, like the other fugitives from the country, was 
obliged to find a bed where he could. Compare Thucyd. 11. 17, 


f a a “A 
KatecKevacavto d€ Kai éy Tois TUpyoIs TaY TELYaVY woo 
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nat ws éxactos tov édvvato’ ov yap éxapnoe EvveAOortas 
avrous 7 TOMS, GAN Votepov 8) Ta TE paxpa TElxyn @Knoav 
Katavepauevos kat tov Ilecparms ta oddXa. Compare Eccles. 
243, éy rais dvyais peta Tavdpos @KNo ev TrUKVI. 

73. «pes Biay éarivouev] Ahasuerus seems to have done 
what was proverbially impossible; changed a law of the Per- 
wans, See Esther 1. 8, ‘And the drinking was according to the 
law; none did compel: for so the king had appointed to all 
the officers of his house, that they should do accurding to 
every man's pleasure ’. 

14. derwpatrwv| exrouatwy Rav. ‘And they gave them 
drink in vessels of gold’. Esther 1. 7. 


73. AIK.] Omitted in Rav. 


16. aic@dve] Pal. 2, Par. 2 and Ald. aicOavn Rav. 
aishavn the rest. 

77, 78. Laur. 1, and Barb. 1, give these lines to the 
enpuE. 

78. Suvapévous hayetv Te xat meeiv) This is Brunck’s conjec- 
tre, to which Elmsley objects because the scholiast recognizes 
estadayety. But the scholion is not found in Rav. and there- 
fre probably is of more recent origin. The simple verb 
¢eyeiv seems more suitable here than the compound, and re can 
ibe spared. Suvayévous xatadayeiv te nai mieiv Rav., Par. 1, 
Mod, 1, Amb. 1, and Pal. 2. Suvayévous xatadvyeiy re Kad meeiv 
law. 1 originally (corrected xatagayeiv nai meiv by a later 
band), Suvapévous xatadayeiv Kat meiv Laur. 2, Par. 2, Pal. 1. 

bweyivous xataduyeiv te xal trovety Barb. 1. Aldus and sub- 
quent edd. follow Rav., &c. Elmsley reads éuvatovs x. te xat 
r. Bergk conjectures rods maAciot éOéXovtas K. TE Kat Tr. 


79. sets Sé Aaex.] vets Sé rAaue. Par. 1. vpets rAatx. 
Amb, 1, corrected by another hand tdpeis 5€ Acve. Par. 1 has 
alo xatamrvywvas. So also Mod. 2. 

re] Elmsley in his additional note says: ‘Manifesto le- 
gendum ‘ye’. 

80. 8] Omitted in Rav. 
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ta] Omitted in Pal 1. 


82. "Opav] opev Brunck. dppwy Rav. (the first 
struck through with a pen). opwy Laur. 1, Par. 1, . 
dpewy the other MSS., the Aldine and early edd. ¢ 
Leyden, 1624. I have written the words ypvcay op 
capital letters. Bergler quotes Plautus, Stichus 24, 
‘Neque ile mereat Persarum sibi montes, qui esse per! 

aurei ’. 


84. IIPESBT2. 19 wavoednve'] Elmsley reads 7: 
Anve; continuing the words to Diceopolis, as the am 
nowhere else takes notice of the interruptions. The : 
in this and the previous line are indicated by dashes i) 


85. raperifes 5] All MSS. except Rav., which 
mapetiber. Dindorf has given waperiOee & from A 
Iv. 6, p. 130 f., where this and the four following } 
quoted. But some of the MSS. of Atheneus have zap: 
which is more euphonious than -0e. 0’. 


dAous] Pal. 1, Laur. 2, Par. 2. ozrots Rav., Par. 1, 
omrovs (yp. Kat dXous above) Laur. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1. 


87. Bods] revs Par. 1. ‘Oven-baked oxen’. The 
nians knew dptous xptBaviras. Atheneus 1. 74— 
109—116, enumerates the different kinds of dproz. 
named from the respective modes of baking are éarvirr 
pitns, ataBupitns, ayalvas, xptBavirns, éyxpudias, Nadya 
and erravOpaxis (7). 

88. Krewvuyouv] Cleonymus is one of Aristc 
favourite butts. He is described as a giant Ach. 88, A 
as a coward who had thrown away his shield Nu 
Vesp. 19, &c., as a toady, xoAaxwvupos, Vesp. 592, as a 
Nub. 400, as effeminate Nub. 673, 680, and a glutton 
1292. He is mentioned in many other passages of the 
plays. After the Thesmophoriazuse, we hear no n 
him. 

89. #v] Omitted in Par. 1, and originally, I think, in 
In Laur. 1, #y is added by a later hand. 

gévat] The name is suggested by Phoenix. 
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90. The second syllable of éfevaesfes is blotted in Laur. 1. 
It is converted into édeoriaxites in Barb. 1. 

91. dyovres nxopev] HxovTes ayouev Rav. 

92 rov Baciréws opOarudv] Herodotus 1. 114 tells us 
that Cyrus when chosen king by his young playfellows distri- 
bated offices among them, rdv 5é€ cou tid avtayv cdOardpov 
Becidéos etvas. There were many so-called officers. Xenophon, 
Cyroped. vir. ii. 10, 11, ef 5€ tus olerae Eva aiperoy elvac 
Hlaudy Bacirel ove dpOds olerat «.7.r. Aristotle, Politica 
mM. 16, ofParysods aroANovs of povapyo Towovow avTay Kal 
és cal yeipas xab wddas. One King’s Eye, Alpistus, is men- 
foned as having perished in the Persian war by Aéschylus, 
Fee 980 sqq. Milton borrows the image Par. Lost 111. 651, 
‘the seven, Who in God’s presence nearest to his throne Stand 
rady at command and are his eyes’. 


9. waratas] Omitted at first, but added in margin by 
the same hand, in Rav. 

tw ye ody] Elmsley, to avoid the repetition of ye, reads 
t te ody. But why should it not be repeated when two 
tparate words require to be emphasized? See Aves 171, 584, 
Eelen, 189. The ‘King’s Eye’ had given Dicopolis no 
dace, not having even appeared as yet. 

%, A late Scholion says: éoxevacpévos nv 6 Tlépons Séppa 
ter caberpévov eis TOmov ToD Te Tarywvos Kal TOU aTO“aTOS 
~ And another: o@arpov Exo Eva eri ravros tod Tpoadtrov. 
This description probably rests on no authority other than the 
ancy of the scholiasts and seems scarcely reconcilable with 
Dieopolis’s comments. The mask worn by the King’s Eye 
"sa caricature of the type of face represented in Persian art, 
ume samples of which on tapestries or ‘painted cloths’ had 
Mobably found their way to Athens. (See Vespa 1143, ey 
Eeferdvowas tad vdaiverat.) The eyes would be enormously 
' lage and the beard would cover the whole cheek, as it nearly 
does in the Nineveh sculptures. The ships’ eyes referred to by 
Diceopolis were probably not the rowlocks but the holes one 
on each side of the prow through which the cables passed, 
and the doxepara are either leather pads to prevent the 
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audience. He wanted words conveying no continuous sense 


bat sounding like words in Persian with which they were 
familiar, as ‘ Artabas, Xerxes, Pisuthnes, Satrap’. 


102. viv] Laur. 1, Par. 1, Amb. 1, Laur. 2, Pal. 2.- piv 
Rav., Pal. 1, Mod. 1. 


104, Aye] Agqys Pal. 1. Anes Rav. Amy or Any the 
Test, 


xpco] xpica Von Velsen, Rheinisches Museum, xviit. 127. 
105. IIPEZBT2] Omitted in Rav., Laur. 1. 5. Pal. 1. 


rh 
bas , Pal. 2. «7. the rest. Some similar errors are made in 
the next line. 

ti 8ai] Elmsley. +i & ad all MSS. except Par. 1 and, 
onginally, Laur. 1 rf 5° iad. Brunck reads ri ody. 


106. 878;] So pointed by Brunck on Reiske’s suggestion. 
There is no stop after 37: in the MSS. Pal. 2 has a curious 
mistake here, reading 1/8 av Aéyes xjpv£ ort y., and ending the 
lines § a3 and idovas. 

107. spuclov] ‘Numerosius esset ypucdv éx 7. 8.’ Elms- 
ky, Dindorf adopts the suggestion in his edition of 1835—7, 
nightly recurring to the old reading in the edition of 1851. 


. 108. 85e ye] A correction of Bentley's. od: ye MSS. 
Branck taking the second syllable in dyavas to be short alters 
se in the next line to yyy. Fritzsche proposed uév y’. A more 
Pobable correction would have been zroias 65’, or wrolas tor’ 
tywes; but the xa is probably long as yav is in line 104. 


110, ariO"}] amir’ Rav., Par. 1, aariG’ or ami the rest. 

névos] Perhaps pévov, ‘by himself, unprompted ’. 

Ill, A dash is prefixed to this line in Rav., as if a new 
feaker began. So also to lines 114, 115. 

wpos tovrovl] ampos tovrove Rav. ‘In the face of the 
ambassador’. He confronts those whom he supposes to be 
scomplices in a fraud. Dindorf takes it otherwise: ‘Post 
of mutata constructione intulit pds rouvrov/, quod tantundem 
valet quantum simplex dativus tovrwi’. Reiske conjectured 
"pes rovrové ‘per hunc iudyra quem simul ostendit’. Meineke 

13—2 
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adopts wpds trovrovl, explaining ‘by this staff’. But in that 
case we should have expected wpds raurnal, i.e. THs Raxtr 
plas. 

112. capdtavxdéy'] Rav., Laur. 1, Mod. 1, Barb. 1 and a 
corrector in Pal. 1. capdanaxoy Par. 1, Par. 2, Pal 1, Pal 2 
cavSaviaxov Par. 3. capyewaxcy Ald. Later edd. capdisacov. 
The scholiast copied by Suidas, who writes capSameoy, inter- 
prets it wrongly ‘Sardinian’ instead of ‘Sardian’. Hesychius 
writing ocapdavexcy explains rightly. Scarlet was probably 
predominant colour in the stuffs manufactured at Sardis. ‘The 
form is capdvuaxcy in Clemens Alex. Paed. 11. p. 25. 
Kuster. | 

113. 6 péyas nyiv] piv o péyas Rav. 

atromrépyes] azroméutres Pal. 1, Pal. 2. The MSS. have 
after line 113 avavevet, after 114 émivevet, rare examples 
stage-directions. ; 

114, GdArAws] GAN as Par. 1. 


o . 

115. Laur. 1 has éxévevoev dvdpes ovroot. The copyist ™ 
Barb. 1 mistaking the contraction for es in dydpes writes so 
yevoey avdpa ovtoii. 

dvdpes] Elmsley. aydpes MSS. 

118, éyde’ 30 dort, K.] Rav. has éyo8’ Sorts dor) BS- 
whence Meineke éyaS' Gre éoti K. . 

Kleisthenes who is ridiculed by Aristophanes as effers *— 
nate (Nub. 355 and frequently elsewhere) is ironically alle 
Son of Siburtius who was a famous trainer zracdotpiSns an 
doubtless a great athlete himself. Antiphon charged Alcibide=> 


with having killed one of his attendants in the palestra c™ 
Siburtius, Plutarch Alc. c. 3. Kleisthenes had no more rela» — 


tionship to Siburtius than he had beard. See Equit. 1373, © 
ovd’ ayopacet ayévetos ovdels ev ayopa. wot SntTa Krxacboyr> 
@yopacet kat Xtpatwv; The scholiast and Suidas say that h<? 
shaved to appear young. 

119. é€upnuéve] So Suidas in two places s. v. Kraolaye” 
elSov and Ztpatwy. First put in the text of AnstophaeS 
by Bisetus 1607. All MSS. have é£evpnuéve. The scholiast 
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quotes d JeppoBouvrov owdayxvoy from the Medea of Euripides. 
Nosuch words are found there. Perhaps, as Elmsley suggests, 
they come from the Peliades. They would be fitly addressed to 
Medea, | 

120. roidyde y’, o] Rav., Par. 1, Mod. 1. rowdvdé & Laur. 1 
and Barb. 1. rosovd’ & Amb. 1. roidvde & & Pal. 1, Pal. 2, 
and Suidas s.v. Srparwy. rovovde 5) Suidas s. v. Kreobévny 
and Elmsley. The scholiast says this line is parodied from 
Archilochus. 

121. gA@es] 7AGev Laur. 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1, and Barb. 1. 

123. aiya] otya Rav. 

126. orpayyevouar] Kuster’s emendation. otpayevyopat 
Ray, otparevopas all-the rest. In Nubes 131 Rav. Ven. 1 and 
others read orparyevouat, but the great majority have orpay- 
yevouat, 

127, ovdérroré yy’ toyet Ovpa|] This reading was first pro- 
peed by Elmsley in his Auctarium. In his text he took, as 
Branck had done, ovdéror’ toyes y 7 Ovpa, given by Suidas 
(uv. lye). oddémor’ loxer Oupa Rav. ovdéroré x’ tox’ 4 Ovpa 
Par. 1, Laur. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1, Par. 2, Laur. 2, Pal. 1. ovdézror’ 
ley’ } Gupa Par. 3, Pal. 2, which also has Eevifeov for Eevi- 
bey, 


The phrase was proverbial as the scholiast says. He quotes 
aline of Eupolis: 2) tov Tloce:dad, ovdéror’ toyet 7 Oupa, 
amended by Elmsley xovdéroré y' ioxes. Pupa. He quotes also 
in avery corrupt form Pindar, Nem. 1x. 4, && dvaremrapévas 
ferwy vevixayra: Ovpar. ‘The Prytanes keep open house as 
they do it at the state’s expense’. 


181. wolncas] Par. 1, Mod. 1. wénoas Rav., Amb. 1, Pal. 2. 
tejeas Pal. 1. sroijoae Laur. 1, Laur. 2 and Barb. 1. In this 
and other MSS. the first syllable of wosely is frequently but 
bot uniformly written vo when the metre requires it to be 
short. Some modern edd. adopt Elmsley’s suggestion sroiyaov. 

133, xexrvere] Rav. Elmsl. xeynvare other MSS. Schol. 
Suidas. Choeroboscus, Bekker’s Anecdota p. 1287, says that 

Herodian recognized the form xeynvere in this passage, quoting 
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it however as from the Aves. As Herodian lived in the se 
century A. D. his distinct testimony outweighs all MS. au 
rity. Besides, the imperative is required here. 

This line is given to wp (i e. xpéoBus) in Pal. 2. 

134. wapa] wa Par. 1. Omitted in Mod. 1, Amb, 1. 

@EQPOL. cdi] Géwpos is omitted in Rav. Other ¥ 
have 00: @éepos, as part of the text, an error which doub 
arose from the speaker’s name being omitted and inserte 
the margin of the original. Attempts at correction have 
duced great confusion which reaches its climax in Pal 
Géwpos coi anE Oewp. The mission of Theorus is prob 
a fact, though not mentioned by Thucydides. 

135. eioanpurteras] eioxexnpvatas Rav. Elmsley pror 
ovrogi xnpuTteras. 

136. ay pev] Elmsley proposes ay éuevoy or euew 
Blaydes anyyv ay. Meineke ay 7 pa Af. I venture to sug 
dy rryov. The objection to the original is that Theorus ev 
where speaks of himself in the singular number, and Diceo 
uses depes not édépere in his interruption. 


137. This line is omitted in Laur. 1, Par. 1 and Mod. 


138. xaréviyve yxtom] xatévepe TH ysovn Par. 1. xaréy 
T xeovn Laur. 1, Mod. 1. xaréveswe TH yeovs Amb. 1. 

139. érnf’] &rnfev Laur. 1, Par. 1, and originally Mod 

139, 140. un’ avrov...nyovifero] Meineke, adopting Nat 
conjecture, gives these words to Dicsopolis. See Thesm. 
6 8 ad Géoyns >uypds dy uypes moet. Theognis was so 
a poet that when he produced a play at Athens he froze « 
the rivers of Thrace. The absurdity seems more comical v 
gravely stated by the envoy himself. The same charpy 
coldness was made against Araros the son of Aristophane 
Alexis in the Parasite: mpayyua 8 éori pos pbya| dpé 
Sov spuyporepov ’Apapdtos. Athenseus Il. p. 128 e. 

140. yv] yy gv Rav. y Av Laur. 1, Pal. 2 Elm 
offended by the repetition of jv, proposes gsdaOnvatos 6 
vIreppums. 
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143, adn6js] Rav., Pal. 1, Pal. 2. The rest have adrOas. 


144. éypad’] eypadoy Laur. 2, Pal. 1, Par. 2, and Suidas 
meade. He repeats the scholiast’s note : (Ssov épacray qv ra 
tw Gepbov ovopata ypahew ev Tois tolyos x... Compare 
Veape 98—100. 

145. érerounpeOa] werounpeOa Rav. érrerovnueOa Pal. 2. 
For the middle voice see Thucyd. 11. 29 Nuudscdwpor of °’AGn- 
nin spokevoy érrotnoavro. 

1. gayeiv) Blotted in Pal. 1. qaciv Laur. 2. 

@\avras] Amb. 1, Mod. 1, Pal. 1, Pal. 2, and, by correc- 
ton, leur. 1. So also Suidas in dzarovpia. adXavras Rav., 
lau. 2. dAXdyros Laur. 1 originally, and Par. 1. Brunck 
adopts @\Adyros and Elmsley quotes a similar construction in 
Iuites 1181, 1182 rovrov dayeiv éXarijpos. 

The festival of amarovpta, in which only citizens, duly 
eurvlled as members of dparplas, could take part, was held on 
the llth and two following days of the month Pyanepsion. 
V. Smith's Dict. of Antiq. s.v. Sadocus, son of Sitalces, King 
of the Odrys, had been made an Athenian citizen in the 
tmmer of 429, but had not, it seems, come in person to 
Athens to enjoy the privileges to which he was entitled. It 
was in 429 that Nymphodorus of Abdera Sitalces’ brother-in-law 
™ Te Too SeTradxou Euypaylav érotnce nai Ladoxov tov vidy 
evreb "A@nvatoy Thuc. 11. 29. In this passage the zeugma 
8 remarkable: ézroifnce would not have been used with the 
teond clause had it stood alone. It is to be observed also that 
the genitive of SeraA«ns is Leradcov in Thucydides, Zerddxous 
in Aristophanes. For the extent of Sitalces’ kingdom see 
Thueyd. 1. 95—101. In the autumn of the year 424 Sitalces 
was defeated and slain by the Triballi (Thucyd. 1v. 101). The 

Nputation they thus gained probably suggested to Aristophanes 
togive their gods a voice in the councils of Olympus (Aves 
1367 sqq.). Sitalces was succeeded by Seuthes, his nephew, 
who is mentioned by Thucydides, 11. 101, as being next in 
fyour to the king. 


147. vreBore| Meineke, after Cobet, reads nvteBonres. 
All MSS., both here and in Equites 667, read nvtiBéres. The 
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Etymologicum Magnum quotes yvre8cAnoe from the Amphia- 
raus of Aristophanes (Fragments 101), apparently noting it as 
exceptional. It is very doubtful whether an absolute rule ever 
obtained as to the use of the double augment. Being in doubt 
I follow the manuscripts. 


148. q@poce] epooey Rav. 


152. This line, which is found in all MSS., was omitted in 
the Aldine and all subsequent editions till Brunck’s. 

évrav@i] Elmsley. évraiOa Rav. évravOot the rest. The 
form évravOi is found in the Ravenna MS. Lysist. 570 and 
Thesmoph. 646. 


153. vos] yévos Pal. 1, Pal. 2, Par. 2, Par. 3, and, 
originally, Mod. 1. So also Aldus and his followers. 


154. Tovro...cagés] Continued to Theorus in Rav. Rav. 
has pevr’ 76n, Pal. 1 pévt’ (dy corrected to pevr’ 75, Barb. 1 
pev & nyn, the rest pév y 76n. Par. 1, Par. 2, Laur. 2 read 
sagas, the rest capés. Elmsley reads rotro pév y 959 cages, 
which does not yield a suitable sense. Translate: ‘ Well here's 
something definite at last’. 

155. yayev] ayaye Pal. 2. 

156. Tovti...caxov;| Tour’ ti eatiy TO Kandy: Rav. The 
words ‘OSopavtwy otpatos are given to Theorus in Mod. 1, 
Par. 2, to the xjpvé in most MSS. and edd. The speaker's 
name is omitted in Rav. and Par. 1. "Odoudyresy is writteD 
with an aspirate in Pal. 2. The Odomanti (called Odomantes 
by Suidas and Pliny), as Thucydides tells us 11 101, were 2° 
independent tribe inhabiting the plains beyond Strymon, nortb- 
wards. This description can only be reconciled with Herodot V* 
vu. 112, Livy xiv. 46, xLv. 4, and other authorities DY 
understanding Thucydides to mean the lower Strymon. A& 
cording to Herodotus they occupied part of Mt. Pangeu* 
Whether in 425 they were still independent or had becou®€ 
subjects of Sitalces was a question which neither Aristophaa€e* 
nor his audience cared to settle. 

oTpatos'|] otaros, originally, in Rav. 


[To be continued.] 
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I sev to see a smile stealing over the face of any scholar 
who may have read the points in dispute between Mr Ellis and 
myself; but, as he continues the controversy in the last num- 
ber of the Journal, I think it worth while to endeavour once 
more to shew him how greatly he misapprehends the grounds on 
which the. argument between us ought to rest. And here I 
@mot help thinking that I have some reasonable cause for 
emplaint. In an article in the Academy I made a few remarks 
m the quantity of hoc which Mr Wordsworth in his very valu- 
dle work, ‘Fragments of early Latin’, had been induced by Mr 
Elis, against all authority external and internal, no less than 
tree times to shorten in two passages from Lucilius. Surely 
te Academy was the right place in which to question my 
remarks, if they were to be questioned. Instead of that, Mr 
Els occupied no less than nine pages of our Journal in replying 
‘omy few lines. As a sane controversy must not be carried on 
#a length so monstrously disproportioned to the subject- 
| Mater, I contented myself with giving what I believe was 
fterlly thought an adequate rejoinder in a note to my Lucili- 

@,in p, 302 of the last vol. of the Journal. It will really 
taduce to brevity if I here reprint the greater part of that 
dole; 

When I reviewed Mr Wordsworth in the Academy (July 8, 1875), I 
Mid that koe (nom. and acc.) was as long as hoc abl. or Aine or haec; and 
ia Plutus and Terence as well. That it was exceedingly common for the last 
wo to treat such monosyllables, when preceded by a short monosyllable or by a 
Pprkic with the last syllable elided, like the final syllables of iambi: Et id 

, Sed hoo mihi molestumst, commencing two consecutive lines near the 
inning of the Andria, where id and hoc are slurred over in the same way as 
the final syllables of iambi so often are when they immediately precede or 


hollow the syll. on which the metrical ictus falls. Mr Ellis I presume would not 
think ‘nomen hie nobis’ admissible in Lucilius, However he has devoted nine 
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ling to either Munro's "Eves or Lachmann’s "Evos, if for no 
er reason than that the words of the Mass. then need no 
age at all,’ he is here I can assure him under a complete 
mapprehension: stoc is not ss hoc, and the Harleian itself 
fully expunges the hoc in the next verse which no other 
& contains, and which Mr Ellis should not have therefore 
miched at. If too he had observed how the Harleian a few 
nds before writes @ecic, he might have seen that my ertoc is 
warer stoc (croc) and that my text generally is closer to the 
a than his own unmetrical, ungrammatical and meaningless 
wading is, I do not hesitate to say that Adc in Lucilius would 
ba greater portent than in Virgil or Horace. Virgil admits 
ie; lacilius only hic. 

, What has brought this endless controversy upon me was 
Wehervation, contained in a few lines, that all the evidence 
" posessed, especially that of his own fragments, as well as 
be mvarying usage of all subsequent classical poets, proved 
‘ladlins to have known only Ado. Mr Ellis never attempted to 
‘Garore this, the real point at issue; but filled page after page 
‘Wik inelevant quotations from C. F. W. Mueller, which simply 
deoutrated what I had myself said with regard to the usage 
W tke old scenic poets. He has abandoned as untenable two 
hs three Lucilian Adcs, and admits of the third that ‘the 
‘Wort is certainly a very slender one’. He now seeks to 
(@age the venue to the grammarians Diomedes and Pseudo- 
}4ea whose words have no more apparent bearing on Lucilius 
flea ca Shakespeare. One of them is utterly unknown; the 
the belongs to the latter half of the 4th century and is styled 
by Reifferscheid a ‘miserrimus grammaticus’. My words, to 
Wich Mr Ellis now shifts the controversy, were meant for a 
‘8m contemptuous reference, not intended for argument at all. 
this quite welcome to the pair, as well as to Plutarch’s ox aye, 
Wich I cited ages ago. Let hoc or oc be as short to them as 
EBs pleases ; but ‘ignoratio elenchi’ is a terrible engine for 


Mbnging controversy. 


Again, when I turn to the next page, my hopes that he will 
a entirely abandon his hdo are sadly dashed. In his former 
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tly: I ground the certainty of my correction solely on the 
¢ that I have discovered it in Gellius: ‘anu noceo, inquit’ 
x the absurd ‘anunotelo inquit’ of Mss.’ I repeat that my 
wtoration is certain. But what thinks Mr Ellis? He says 
lp. 69) ‘I venture to differ from him (Munro) on three grounds: 
fl) The improbability of so common a word as noceo being 
exrupted into no telo; (2) the frequency with which Gellius 
eds inguit after the first or first two words of a quotation, 
dy 14 etc.; (3) the weakness of the expression’, And he 
ipefers his own anumne tero, inquit. 
| Iet me say a few words on these three objections. I 
Sppeal to any one who knows anything of Nonius’ Mss. or 
d any medieval Mss. whether they might not offer noceo or 
wip with perfect indifference, the sounds being in those times 
Metical, as facies or faties, spatium or spacium and ten 
fionsand similar cases sufficiently attest. I would ask further 
Wether the meaningless anunoteo might not readily pass into 
:muno telo to give the semblance of Latin words. 

As for the second objection, it is perfectly true that Gellius 
ten attaches inquit to a quotation ; but it is nut his custom to 
-Wach it in a case like the present. I will quote what he does 
Wy here: Sicuti Lucilius in eodem casu victu et anu dicit, 
; Wa metus nec anut, in hisce versibus: ‘Quod sumptum atque 
heplas victu praeponis honesto’: et alio in loco ‘anu noceo, 
t quit’ Let me add what immediately follows: Vergilius 
; que in casu dandi aspectu dicit, non aspectui: ‘teque 
‘Mpectu ne substrahe nostro’: et in georgicis: ‘Quod nec 
'@ecubitu indulgent’. C. etiam Caesar, gravis auctor linguac 
‘4ainae, in Anticatone : ‘unius’ inquit ‘ arrogantiae, superbiae 

inatuque’. item in Dolabellam actionis I lib. 1: ‘isti 
fram in aedibus fanisque posita et honori erant et ornatu’. 
did 99 in 50 other places it is seen not to be Gellius’ rule, 
Vien he quotes two or more successive passages from an author 
Wrepeat the dicit or inquit after the first passage. And more- 
er, when he speaks as here of citing a versus, he never con- 
Rats himself with quoting two words like anu noceo, which 
fire no indication of metre. The least he would cite is anu 
mceo ingust, which shews itself to be at least part of a verse. 
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I unhesitatingly assert then that inquit is a portion of th 
quotation, and that Gellius is quoting from our passage. 

As for Mr Ellis’ third objection, I greatly prefer in itsel 
anu noceo to his anumne tero; but, as I said before, ever 
corrector thinks his own correction best; and now, as thea 
I appeal to Gellius alone in maintaining that my emendatim 
is certain. Mr Ellis may refer it to any scholar he likes: ] 
have no doubt of the verdict being on my side. 


In my Luciliana no. 11, Journal vi p. 299, I proposed fica 
ces (i.e. tcens) for the unmeaning fictrices of Nonius’ Mss 
which is only the change of a single letter. Mr Ellis in p. 700 
our present volume observes: ‘Lachmann, Mueller and Munte 
all correct the Ms. fictrices as if it must contain some part @ 
fingere, the word under consideration’. On the contrary we al 
of us assert that Nonius blunders and that the word comes from 
figo. Mr Ellis then argues that ficfricis ‘ may be right, especialls 
as from Nonius’ explanation Fingere est lingere’. But th 
question is what Lucilius, not what Nonius, thought; and . 
fancy Mr Ellis will get no one to believe that Lucilius coule 
employ fctriz in such a sense. If I am not mistaken, I ca 
disabuse him of such a notion. 

On looking at what the editors of Nonius and Lucilius say 
I am much surprised that none of them have observed whe 
was clear to me when I first came across the passage in Noniue 
p. 308, 17: Fingere est lingere. Vergilius lib. vimm Cum pock 
bibo eodem, amplector, labra labellis Fictrices conpono, cet. Th 
Vi is a mistake for v11I which is nghtly given in another par 
of Nonius. Both Mueller and Lachmann change lingere t 
tungere. This is what Nonius probably wrote: Fingere & 
lingere. Vergilius [lib. vi11 illam tereti cervice reflexa Mulcen 
alternos et corpora fingere lingua. Fingere, iungere. Lucilius 
lib. vir Cum poclo cet. And then he goes on to illustrat 
four other senses of fingere. The cause of the omission | 
obvious. Of course the words ‘fingere, iungere’ are not ce 
tain, as he may have perversely given the sense of lingere | 
Lucilius’ ficta, which is really the archaic partic. of figo, tho’ v 
need not gratuitously thrust such a blunder on him. T! 
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fagere in Virgil has nearly the meaning which is assigned to it: 
- Medic. p. m. has indeed lingere for fingere. 

Ibid. no. 22 I proposed ‘dum miles Hibera Terra fractu’ 
meret ter sex, aetate quasi, annos’ for the ‘Terras ac meret cet.’ 
df Mss. Mr Ellis observes on this: ‘May not a proper name 
lark in s ac, possibly Sacsa or Seica?’ If anything in so short a 
fagment can be clear, it must be clear that Lucilius is here 
peaking of the long and hard service of the Roman soldiery in 
Srain, miles having its collective sense; and that Sacsa or 
. &eica, whatever may be their meaning, can have no place 
here. Comp. the precise parallel in x1 8 Annos hic terra iam 
pures miles Hibera Nobiscum meret: which is surely decisive’. 


I will now bring together and discuss several passages of 
lacilins, which may have a more general interest than this 
ing anew of grain which I had fancied was already safely 


_ de finibus 1 7 Nec vero, ut noster Lucilius, recusabo 
quo minus omnes mea legant. utinam esset ille Persius! Scipio 
ero et Rutilius multo etiam magis: quorum ille iudicium re- 
frmidans Tarentinis ait se et Consentinis et Siculis scribere. 
heete is quidem, sicut alia: sed neque tam docti tum erant, ad 
qurum iudicia elaboraret, et sunt illius scripta leviora, ut 
whanitas summa appareat, doctrina mediocris. 

Cie. de orat. 11 25 Nam ut C. Lucilius homo doctus et perur- 
lsnus dicere solebat neque se ab indoctissimis neque a doc- 
fmumis legi velle, quod alteri nihil intellegerent, alteri plus 
frtame quam ipse; de quo etiam scripsit ‘Persium non curo 
lgere’—hic fuit enim, ut noramus, omnium fere nostrorum 
hominum doctissinus—‘Laelium Decumum volo’, quem cog- 
bovimus virum bonum et non illiteratum, sed nibil ad Persium ; 


5 Thid. no. 18, I showed that both 
Mueslier and Lachmann had corrupted 
this fragment; and I explained with 
some care its probable meaning and 
selation to the context. Mr Ellis ob- 
serves; ‘Quicherat has anticipated 


Manro in his explanation of xxvi. 46 ».’ 
On referring to Quicherat’s Nonius I 
find that he retains the Ms. reading 
which is unquestionably right; but 
not one single word of comment does 
he give. 
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sic ego, si iam mihi disputandum sit de his nostris stud 
nolim equidem apud rusticos, sed multo minus apud vos, m 
enim non intellegi orationem meam quam reprehendi. 

Pliny Nat. Hist. Praef. 7 Praeterea est quaedam publ 
etiam eruditorum reiectio. utitur illa et M. Tullius extra omne 
ingenii aleam positus, et (quod miremur) per advocatum d 
fenditur : ‘ Nec doctissimis—Manium Persium haec legere no. 
Tulium Congum volo’. quod si hoc Lucilius, qui primus co 
didit stili nasum, dicendum sibi putavit, Cicero mutuandu 
praesertim cum de republica scriberet, quanto nos causatius 4 
aliquo iudice defendimus ? 

Lachmann, and after him with more precision Luci 
Mueller, have proved that the last five books of Lucilius we 
written and published before the first twenty-five. The latk 
has shewn that books 26—29 were the earliest; then after a 
interval came 30 which refers to books already published. | 
the 7th there is a plain reference to a passage in the 294 
Various notes of time, to which I will recur later, as well as th 
metres in which the different books were written point perhay 
to like conclusions. We have copious fragments of the last fis 
books, mostly from Nonius. 26 and 27 were wholly composed 1 
the favourite old Latin septenarius or trochaic tetrameter cat 
lectic: 28 and 29 were written chiefly in the old Latin tr 
meter iambic, but at the same time contained each of the! 
both septenarii and hexameters. As all, or certainly most | 
the books, were made up, like Horace’s, of several satires, th 
mixture of metres is natural enough. The 30th book wi 
wholly composed of hexameters; and so were the first twent 
Of the other five books, we are certain that 22 was part! 
written in elegiacs ; whether entirely, the very scanty fragme® 
do not allow us to decide: in fact we have only three pent 
meters; at least I hope later on to expel one of its distich 
and Mueller has, wrongly I think, admitted another, whi 
Lachmann forms into trimeters. Of the four remaining boo! 
21, 23, 24 and 25, we possess no known fragment, except a sin; 
hexameter quoted by Priscian from the 23rd; and it Muel 
relegates to the 13th. For some reason or other Nonius, 
whom we owe most of the fragments to which the number 
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the book they belong to is attached, does not give us a single 
ine from these four books. They were probably hexameter or 
eegiac, or both, as Lucilius is not likely in his latter years to 

| have returned to his earlier metres; and doubtless a portion of 
the 200 hexameters, more or less, ‘ ex libris incertis’ belonged 
to them. 

We may assume then that the fragments quoted above from 
Ceero and Pliny belonged to one or other of the four books 
%—29; and in my judgment Mueller is quite right in assigning 
the one from Pliny to 26, and to the earliest satire of that book, 
which Lucilius would first come before the public and would 
mturally set forth the purpose he had in view and the style he 
designed to adopt. The passage of the De Finibus too Mueller 
mikes to refer to this first satire. But the line quoted in the 
De Oratore he puts in the 29th book at the end of the sep- 
tani there. My feeling certainly is that it too belongs to the 
fist satire of 26 and formed part of the same passage to which 
the De Finibus and Pliny refer. Again there is a manifest blunder 
the Pliny extract, whether the author or his copyists are in 
holt; for we know from Cicero that Persius’ praenomen was 
Gaius, not Manius. 

Mueller lays the blame on the Mss. and thus reforms the 
paeage : 

-v-~-~ nec doctissimis, nam Gaium | Persium haece legere 
wlo, Iulium Conzum volo. This I cannot accept: we get an 
wcouth verse with no caesura, and an inadequate meaning. 
Finy is pleading to Titus the example of Cicero, who at the 
ening of his Republic had declared he was writing for those 
vho had neither too much nor too little learning, and had 
Glled in as his ‘advocatus’ Lucilius, from whom he had cited 
vhat Pliny cites and also what he himself refers to in the 
De Oratore 11 25. Pliny therefore I feel sure gives the be- 
pining and the end of Cicero’s quotation in his De Republica : 
Nee doctissimis——_Manium cet. In error too he has written 
down Persium instead of another name; and this is natural 
tnough, if the name occurred in the same passage as Persium, 

and, like his, was that of a very learned man. What Cicero 
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bours?’ The construction ‘nego dicere’ for ‘nego me dicturum’ 
or ‘recuso dicere’, tho’ it is rare and tho’ Forcellinus and his 
followers give no instance of it, is well enough attested: Plaut. 
Casina 111 5 55 negat ponere alio modo ullo; Ter. Andr. 379 si 
tu negaris ducere; Virg. georg. 111 207 negabunt Verbera lenta 
_Patiet duris parere lupatis; Ovid met. xIv 250 Ire negabamus 
et tecta ignota subire. In xx1x 83 Lucilius himself used ‘negat 
reddere’ or rather ‘se reddere’ in the same. sense. 

That this first satire of 26 was a dialogue between Lucilius 
and somebody with whom he discussed and to whom he ex- 
pained his style of writing, is, as Mueller shews, clear from 
many of the fragments. /Persius’ first satire in fact is an 
Imitation of the Lucilian method. The ‘Quis leget haec? of 
2 the scholiast tells us was taken from Lucilius’ first book ; 
wthat he must have opened it, as well as 26, with a dialogue. 
hit possible that the interlocutor in this his earliest satire, the 
fet of book 26, was Scipio himself, and that the verses which 
tehave just discussed were addressed by him to Lucilius and 
lave some reference to the passage cited above from Festus ? 
But this we must leave for the present, and may revert to later on. 


Meanwhile I go on to another and a very corrupt fragment 
which belongs to this 26th book and I believe to the first and 
noductory satire of the book, and which assumes very diverse 
tapes in the hands of different scholars. It has this form in 
te oldest and most genuine Mss. of Nonius, p. 351, 4, Mutare 
tnferre. Lucilius lib. xxvi. doctior quam cetcris is asa mittis 
tutes aliquo tecum satrafa acutia. The very ancient Harleian 
li. in the British Museum very carefully alters ‘satrafa acutia’ 
“'utra facta uilia’, a change made by some others of the 
der MSS.; and the more interpolated ones further change 
‘nts’ to ‘sacra’, thus giving the words a semblance of Latin, 
Fer ‘ig aga’ the Harleian p.m. has ‘issa’, ‘corrected by another 
land into ts asa’ EX. M.T. As Nonius cites the passage to 
llutrate muto in the sense of transferring from one place to 
Mother, it is pretty clear that ‘mutes aliquo tecum’ as well as 
‘dectior quam ceteri’ and perhaps ‘mittis’ are uncorrupted ; the 
her words have given rise to widely different. conjectures. 
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To take as samples those of the two latest editors of Lucili 
of the latest editor of Nonius, and of Mr Ellis in the last numb 
of the Journal, it is thus Mueller reforms it after Duentzer: 


doctior quam ceteri 
sis et mutes aliquo tecum sartas tectas -ditias. 


The ‘mittis’ he says is doubtless a dittography of ‘mutes 
with which I do not agree, any more than with the meanin 
he assigns to the whole fragment. This correction is founde 
on the first stage of interpolation ‘satra facta ‘vitia’: the other 
all rest on the further palpable interpolation ‘sacra facta vitia’ 
Lachmann presents us with 


doctior quam ceteri, 
siqua mittis, mutes aliquo tum sacra face a via: 


which he illustrates from Ovid. Quicherat too finds his wa! 
into the Sacra via, but robs it instead of buying as Lachman 
does : 
doctior quam ceteri, 
saxa mutes aliquo tecum, sacra furata via. 


Mr Ellis, p.71, holds that, after Scaliger had conjectured 
‘symmistis’, there can be no reasonable doubt that ‘sacra facts 
vitia’ is simply ‘sacra facticia’, which he translates ‘false rites’ 
‘The whole passage may have run thus, 


doctior quam ceteri 
sis symmistae, mutes aliquo tecum sacra facticia’. 


I have my doubts on all these points: cuppvorns is a lat 
patristic word which does not occur in classical writers al 
which it is not likely Lucilius would know: ‘sacra facticia' — 
conjecture founded on the worst form of the interpolation—doe 
not mean ‘false rites’, but rites made by the hand, by the art ¢ 
man, not by nature, and has nothing ‘false’ about it. It too 
a late word, first occurring in Pliny, perhaps coined by hit 
These adjectives in -icius, with long i, formed from participl¢ 
‘novicius’ and Plautus’ ‘caesicius’ being the only ones I kn¢ 
which come from an adjective,are peculiar and entirely to be sep 
rated from adjectives in -ictus, such as ‘tribunicius, praetoricit 
pastoricius, natalicius’. Some of the former class are found 
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the older writers, ‘novicius, caesicius, commenticius, suppositi- 
aus, insiticius, commendaticius’. Others are late and technical 
formations, such as ‘facticius, ficticius, pigneraticius, missicius’ : 
‘acta ficticia’ would give the meaning Mr Ellis wants, but 
then Lucilius would not have employed the word. 

As soon as I observed the genuine Ms, reading, I felt that 
 ‘atrafa acutia’ represented ‘satirafactua’, and was scarcely more 
than the transposition of an ¢. But when I had got ‘doctior 
quam ceterl ..mutes aliquo tecum satiram fac tuam’, it was by 
0 means so easy to d-vine what ‘s is asa (or, 8 issa) mittis’ 
might stand for. At least three or four conjectures presented 
themselves which for the moment struck their deviser as more 
| w les plausible, a pretty sure sign that the right one had not 
hen hit upon. It then struck me that the ‘doctior quam 
eleri’ of this fragment, which we know to belong to the 26th 
hock, formed part of the same discussion as the fragment which 
Ihave above transferred, ‘mutavi’, from the ‘libri incerti’ to the 
th: the ‘doctior quam ceteri’ is so like the ‘Quo facetior 
Ydeare et scire plus quam ceteri’. It would then come from 
the same interlocutor who there tries to force on Lucilius the 
modern and learned refinements of ‘pertisum’ and the like. 
If this be so, would not the following supply the sense at least 
what is wanted ? 

doctior quam ceteri 
ai esse omittis, mutes aliquo tecum satiram fac tuam : 


‘If you neglect to be more learned than your neighbours, you 
bad better take your satire and yourself off somewhere clse’; 
yuwont do here in Rome. It would then be connected pro- 
lubly with the passages which we have cited above from the 
le Finibus, the De Oratore, and Pliny’s Preface’. 

There are two or three other passages belonging to the 26th 
bok or to the ‘libri incerti’ which may have some connexion 
With those we have been discussing; but as they are vague, I 


1 The elision of a syllable at the alone I have noted ‘Re in secunda, Ne 
ining of a verse is common enough hoc faciat, Cun ipsi, Tum illud, Qui 
@ Lailins and the older poets, even et.’ ‘Esse si omittis’ would not be 
Catallns and Horace in his satires. quite eo near the Mss. 
ia Lucilins' trochaics and iambics 
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will pass them over and go on to say a few words on the dag 
of Lucilius’ life. 


Jerome, whose additions to the Eusebian chronicle, copia 
from Suetonius, so often perplex us through some seeming car~™=a= 
lessness or ignorance on his part, gives two very distinct acmd 
authentic-looking notices, one of the birth, the other of thee 
death of Lucilius. Under the year which corresponds to U. <® 
606, B.c. 148, (as the two best Mss. attest, the others assignimgse 
it to the following year) he tells us the poet Lucilius waas® 
born. Again in the year which answers to 651 (103), mms 
all the Mss. give it except the Amandinus, which assigns it &&> 
the year following, he says ‘C. Lucilius satyrarum scriptos™ 
Neapoli moritur ac publico funere effertur anno aetatis XLVI 
The date of his death seems to be correctly given. Tho’ thas 
was formerly questioned, scholars are now agreed that there 1% 
nothing in his fragments that need be assigned to a later dae 
than several years before B.c. 103 or 102: see L, Mueller’s 
edition, p. 288. 

But could he have been born so late as B.c. 148, and have 
died at the age of 45 or 46? We know from Cicero, Horace 
and others that he was an intimate friend of the younger Scipio; 
we know that he went with him to Spain B.c. 134 and served 
as an ‘eques’ in the Numantine war. He would then have 
been a boy of 14, which seems almost an absurdity. Scipio 
is spoken of as serving very young; but he was 17 when he 
fought under his own father Paulus at Pydna. Then could 
Horace write ‘quo fit ut omnis Votiva pateat veluti descripta 
tabella Vita senis’ of a man who died in his 46th year? It has 
been said that we are all disposed to think of men of the olden 
time as ‘senes’. But Horace was born 37 or 38 years after the 
other’s death, and his Satires were written less than 70 years 
after that time. I observe that the publishers of the Beaumont 
and Fletcher of 1679 promise, if it succeeds, ‘to reprint old 
Shakespeare’; but these are rather words of homely endearment. 

But argue as we may about Horace’s ‘senis’, there is a 
passage of Cicero which in my judgment is decisive on the 
paint in question, tho’ I have never seen it taken sufficiently 
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mto consideration. I refer to the De Finibus I 7, cited above. 
Cicero says there ‘Nec vero, ut noster Lucilius, recusabo quo 
minus omnes mea legant. utinam essct ille Persius! Scipio 
wro et Rutilius multo etiam magis; quorum tlle rudiciwm re- 
formidans, Tarentinis ait se et Consentinis et Siculis scribere’. 
The Rutilius here spoken of is P. Rutilius Rufus, the cele- 
brated statesman and Stoic writer. At this time he was quite a 
young man and, together with Lucilius, accompanied Scipio to 
the Numantine war as military tribune. As Scipio was dead 
vhen Lucilius published book 1 of his Satires, the passage here 
referred to must have occurred in one of his earlier books, 
4—30; probably, as I have argued above, in the earliest of 
all, the 26th, in more or less close connexion with the other 
pusages I have so fully discussed, especially with the ‘doctior 
quam ceteri —— mutes aliquo tecum satiram fac tuam’, if I 
have at all hit the right meaning of those lines. Lucilius says, 
m jest of course, that he shrinks from the judgment of Scipio 
aad intends to write for folks who could scarcely understand 
latin, The first published book or books then of his Satires 
| must have been written between the time of the Numantine 
war and B.C. 129, the year of Scipio’s death. If therefore 
Jerome’s chronology be correct, Lucilius, who earned such great 
renown by inventing a new style of satire, the peculiar glory of 
Rome, must have composed some of his works between the 
ages of fourteen and nineteen: a thing incredible surely. 

I am disposed to adopt a simple conjecture which has been 
put forth, that Jerome in copying out Suetonius’ precise 
account of the death and funeral of Lucilius, through his own 
negligence or a faulty Ms. for Suetonius’ ‘anno aetatis LXIV’ 
or ‘Lxvi’ wrote down ‘XLVI’ and then adapted the ycar of 
birth to the ‘annus Abrahae’ which would correspond to this 
false reading. Every thing would now run amooth. Luci- 
lus, when he went with Scipio to Spain, would be in the 
pnme of manhood, 32 or 34 years of age. Soon after that 
time he would be writing and publishing his earliest books, 
26—29, and then 30. Some of these at all events would be 
published before the death of Scipio, when the poet would 
be 37 or 39. His ready pen, tho’ engaged on a novel 
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wought into the same satire the former exploits of that ‘ bar- 
berian Hannibal’ in order to enhance the glory of Scipio. We 
‘we from the four first fragments of 29, that he must there 
have spoken at length of the deeds of the real Hannibal and 
df the elder Scipio. Mueller next asserts that the Lupus, so 
bitterly assailed by Lucilius, was Lentulus Lupus, who was 
easul B.c. 156, censor in 147; and that the poet satirises 
bis conduct when he was censor. But this cannot be the fact: 
Fischer, as we said, has pointed out that book I was published 
ther the death of Carneades B.c. 129; and in that book the 
gds hold a council to effect the destruction of Lupus, who 
nao alive in the 4th book. Lentulus Lupus must have been 
m elderly man when he was censor B.C. 147; and Lucilius 
ma hardly have been attacking him for other misdeeds as a 
jase 20 years or more after that time. Tho’ others have 
tho identified the two, they can scarcely be the same; and 
® must be content not to. know who Lucilius’ enemy was. 
The comomen is not an uncommon one, and our knowledge of 
the times in question is exceedingly scanty. 


Lucilius ap. Cic. de Finibus 11 8 23, 


No editor of Cicero or of Lucilius has treated this frag- 
mett with a satisfying result. Madvig himself, tho’ as usual 
ke hs well comprehended and well explained the drift of 
(xet's argument, has quite failed to correct Lucilius’ own 
Wee which are very corrupt in the Mss. Ciccro, in reply 
the Epicurean Torquatus, is denying that in any sense 
werely ‘iucunde vivere’ can be ‘bene aut beate vivere. He 
vil not deign to take into consideration those ‘asoti’ ‘qui 
Rmensam vomant’ and so on. But he will not allow it 
fra of those who may be said really ‘iucunde vivere’ in an 
Ficurean sense and who display the utmost refinement of 
ixury and self-indulgence: mundos, elegantis, optimis cocis, 
Patoribus, piscatu, aucupio, venatione, his omnibus exquisitis, 
Ntantis cruditatem, quibus vinum defusum e pleno sit, hrysi- 
gon, ut ait Lucilius, cui nihil dum sit vis ct sacculus abstu- 
leit, adhibentis Judos et quae secuntur, illa quibus detractis 
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clamat Epicurus se nescire quid sit bonum: adsint etiam { 
Mosi pueri qui ministrent, respondeat his vestis, argentu 
Corinthium, locus ipse, aedificium :—hos ergo asotos bene q 
dem vivere aut beate numquam dixerim.’ I take the ‘hry 
zon’ of Madvig’s best Ms as the oldest and most genui 
form of the corruption: then comes ‘hirsizon.’ Morelius 
his commentary of 1546 cites from his Ms. a strange readi 
‘hirsyphon’, which has greatly affected the criticism of t 
fragment, and 1n my opinion most mischievously. 

Madvig has clearly shewn that the commentators befo 
him, with their ‘nil dempsit’ and so on, had quite misunde 
stood the purport of the quotation, the ‘ sacculus’ being I 
tended to soften the harshness of the wine, and he sugget 
‘nil duri sit’ for ‘dum sit’. He proves too triumphantly th 
‘hir’ can have no place here. This word, which is not fou 
in the classical authors, is explained by the old grammana 
to mean Gévap, ‘the flat or hollow of the hand, the palm witho 
the fingers. Mueller adopts Madvig’s ‘duri’ and Lambint 
‘nix’; but will not accept the former's refutation of ‘hir 
and gives us this distich: Defusum e pleno siet hir siph 
neve, cui nil Durist, cum nix et sacculus abstulerit: the synt 
calls I think for Madvig’s ‘ sit’, not ‘est’*, 

Tho’ it may be presumptuous to say so, when Madvig is 
the number, I assert that none of the critics of Lucilius 
of Cicero has taken a correct view of this citation. Cicero 
adapting the poet’s words to his own argument and to |! 
own context, and turning them into the oratio obliqua. Lu 
lius must have praised what Cicero, playing the stoic, he 
condemns. He was commending no doubt some fine 
well-kept wine. In the first part therefore ‘quibus’ and ‘Ss 
are Cicero’s own words, not Lucilius’; and the 2nd ‘sit’ 
‘abstulerit’ were ‘est’ and ‘abstulit’ in the original. Varro hb 
similarly turned Lucilius’ words into the ‘oratio obliqua’ 


1 Mr Ellis, supra p. 70, calls Muel- the sense of his own lines. How 
ler’s vorsion ‘deplorable’: he returns ‘hir-siphon’, any more than ‘ma! 
to ‘dempsit’ and to the old interpre- siphon’, ‘palma-siphon', or ‘) 
tation, exploded by Madvig. Ido not oclgwr’, mean ‘a hand-siphon'? 
understand the Latin, the syntax or whata rhythm! 
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the fragment which follows ours in Mueller. Cicero is not 

ating a whole elegiac couplet; but two fragmentary hexa- 
meters. Again and again, when he is quoting his favourite 
poeta, an allusive imperfect sentence is enough for himself and 
lis hearera, more emphatic often than a complete citation 
would be. Look at ‘Licinius, ferreum scriptorem’ and what 
billows in 1§ 5 of this very work; on which Madvig remarks 
‘illad non nego, Ciceronem alibi, ubi pauca huiusmodi verba, 
wa integram sententiam, a poeta sumat, surs verbis gramma- 
tee annectere solere’. Observe too three lines lower the ‘an 
Chinam ne in nemore—cet. Look at m 106 ‘ Desine, Roma, 
tos hostes’—reliquaque praeclare—‘ Nam tibi moenimenta 
mei peperere labores’: he felt sure every listener would at 
ee complete the first imperfect clause, which gains in energy 
by being left incomplete both in sense and in metre. In our 
wry chapter, just below in § 24, observe how he pulls to pieces 
afsvourite passage of Lucilius; nay twists it, as Madvig shews, 
fom its real meaning by attaching to ‘cenare’ the ‘ bene’, which 
belongs to ‘cocto’, as Cicero himself proves when he cites the 
ame words in a letter to Atticus. 

But what is ‘ hrysizon’ with its three Greek letters? ‘ hrysi- 
wn’ ig ‘hrysizon’, ypuvoifov; of which I will presently say 
wmething. In the next line ‘vis et’ represents ‘vi set’; and 
[believe I give the poet’s true meaning, and follow the manu- 
enipts more closely than others, when I read as follows: 


Defusum e pleno, ypucifoy, 
cui nihilum est virt, set sacculus abstulit [omnel]. 


Tho’ omre is not necessary, I think it very probable that 
laclius so ended the verse; fur it will be granted I think 
that, when Cicero had adapted the language to his own syntax 
tad so destroyed the metre, it would have produced an 
wskward halting effect to quote the verses in full: for in- 
Hance thus 


Defusum e pleno sit ypvaoifov parOaxoy nou, 
cui nihilum sit viri, set sacculus abstulerit omne: 


fuch at least is the effect on my ear. Our fragment must now 
be ousted from the 22nd and placed in the ‘incerti libri’; and 
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so must the fragment which follows it in Mueller, if, as 
believe, Lachmann’s senarii are to be preferred to Muelle 
elegiac couplet. 

Varro loved Lucilius perhaps as much as Cicero did: m 
former number a passage from him was referred to, whi 
Nonius quotes in connexion with a like passage from Lueilil 
Now in Keil’s gram. Lat. v p. 590 we read: Saccus gene 
masculini ut Varro ‘vinum cui nibil sacculus abstulit’ Th 
is a manifest allusion to Lucilius: Varro appears to be ca 
trasting some common wine kept and used by common fol] 
with the poet’s as it passed through the ‘saccus’ and & 
peared in the ‘cratera’, refined and softened, with a brig! 
golden hue. 


I must add some words of illustration : ‘defusum e pleno’ 
well explained by Madvig and illustrated by bim from Cicero p 
Scauro. def. of course has nothing to do with diffusum which 
said of wine racked off from the huge ‘dolium’ into the ‘cadu 
(or ‘amphora, lagoena, seria, testa’), answering to our model 
bottling. defundere is the decanting of the ‘cadus’ into th 
‘cratera’. Wealthy gourmets, like those here spoken of, woul 
have their wine fresh from a full ‘ cadus’, not vapid from a hal 
empty one; just as now-a-days wine is decanted from a full bot#l 
Madvig calls for a ‘cado’ or some other word to agree wit 
‘ pleno’ : as I have given the words, it, like vinwm, may have bee 
expressed in a preceding clause; possibly in the same verm 
as ‘e pleno’ can hardly perhaps mean ‘e pleno cado’, as ‘C 
plano, ex aequo’ mean ‘de plano loco’, and the like. Cle 
as the meaning of defusum is, I believe there is only one otb 
instance in Latin, in which it has the same sense, Horace Sat. 
2 58 Ac, nisi mutatum, parcit defundere vinum: which, pls 
as it is, all the editors of Horace whom I have referred 
boggle over, except Macleane who alone sees that this, 3 
this only, is the meaning. Lucilius and Horace will theref 
illustrate each other. (In his odes Horace uses ‘defusus’ 
quite another sense, of pouring a libation out of a cup.) 
Greck vzroyeiv has the same force: it too I believe is fov 
only twice, in Sophilus ap. Mcineke Com. Gr. I p. 381 and 
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Menander ib.. tv p. 72: see Meineke, and Cobet Var. lect. 
p 123 and Nov. lect. p. 601. But Martial, whom I will cite 
presently, has ‘ Defluat’ in the same sense. 

For ypuoif{ov comp. Athen. p. 27 b 6 Lrwrntivos Se olvos 
ai wivdpevos Os Kal TO ypwpate ypuoiter. Some of the 
best Italian wines, such as Orvieto, much drunk in Rome, have 
when clear a gold-like hue; and the ypvoifoyv here is less 
pedantic than many other Greek words in Lucilius which have 
wt the same excuse; for I do not know any single Latin 
word which expresses exactly the same thing, ‘taking a golden 
hoe’, Thus, lib. inc. 129 1, we meet with wpotpifis oleum 
Cuinss, there being no single Latin word with the same force. 
Piny x1v 80 colores vini quattuor, albus, fulvus, sanguincus, 
tiger: comp. ‘fulvum aurum’. The Greeks and Varro use 
uppos of wine in the same sense. Mart. vil 45 2 Defluat et 
kato splendescat turbida lino Amphora, centeno consule facta 
minor; X01 GO 8 et, ut liquidum potet Alauda merum, Turbida 
ullicito transmittere Cuecuba sacco. 

wi: this word often expresses what is acrid, pungent in 
tute or smell: Lucr. 11 476 taetri primordia viri, of the brine 
d wa-water; 852 he uses ‘viro’ of a strong odour. Pliny 
tv 124 applies the word to wine: e diverso crapulae con- 
Pei feritatem nimiam frangique virus, aut, ubi pigra lenitas 
lepeat, virus addi: so that ‘virus’ comes to be almost the 
ame as ‘vires’: Plin. XIV 138 ut plus capiamus, sacco fran- 
fu vires; XXII 45 utilissimum omnibus [vinum] sacco 
Tribus fractis; and xXIx 53 (in his favourite tone of ascetic 
bitemess) inveterari vina saccisque castrari, nec cuiquam adeo 

esse vitam ut non ante se genita potct. What the 

tural Pliny and the Stoic-affecting Cicero flout, Lucilius 
Wald like—and the world in general too. 

hilum may be objected to, because it seems soon to have 

obsolete as a nominative. But Cicero pro Caecina 95 

dla from a law ef Sulla’s time ‘si quid ius non esset rogarier, 

éusea lege nihilum rogatum’, where ‘nihilum’ is followed by 

& genitive, as in my version of [Lucilius; as well as in Corp. 

Incr. Lat. 1, 204, 2, 30 eius hac lege nihilum rogatur (about 

“igc). It would pass very readily into ‘nihil dum’, because 
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it was unusual: it is more emphatic than ‘nihil’. I h: 
thought of ‘nil iam’ which gives an excellent sense ‘nothi 
more’; but I prefer ‘ nihilum’. 


XXVI. fr. 49 M. 


Nonius 38, 26 Expirare dictum est vel ab spiritu effus 
vel ab spiraminibus. Lucilius lib. 111 Expirans animam pa 
monibus aeger agebat. idem XXvVI ut si eluviem facere pa 
ventrem velis Curare omnibus distento corpore expiret v2 
(viis Dousa. vis cdd.). In p. 103 he explains ‘eluviem’ to t 
‘ purgationem.’ | 

Nonius’ words must be noted: he expressly states that 3 
the second passage ‘expirare’ has its meaning, not ‘ab spint 
effuso’, but from what comes out of the pores or vent-hole 
of the body. Mueller, noting this, for ‘curare—expiret’ read 
‘sudor se—expirat’: but that is almost rewriting. Lachmant 
v. 539, gives us ‘cura ne’: I hardly catch the sense of th 
imperative after ‘ut’; or if it has any sense, that sense 3 
very feeble. Ellis, p. 71, offers us ‘aura de’: I do not se 
the meaning of this ‘aura’: if it has any, it must run directl 
counter to what Nonius asserts. 

Without the context we cannot perhaps be certain of Lue! 
lius’ drift; but he seems to be giving some rough coarse illus 
tration by this ‘purgatio ventris’, which should be let to com 
out by its proper channel, not through the pores of the bod} 
Such a meaning may I think be obtained by a different divisio 
of the words, without the change of a letter, thus: 


ut, si eluviem facere per ventrem velis, 
cur ab re omnibus distento corpore expiret viis? 


‘why, the body stretched to bursting, should the ‘eluvies’ mis 
chievously escape through all its pores?’ I say without th 
change of a letter, because, tho’ Lucilius no doubt would writ 
‘ab re’, the best Mss., and probably Nonius himself, would u: 
indifferently ‘ab re’ and‘are’. This use of ‘ab re,’ the opp 
site of ‘e re’, occurs in Plautus again and again: see tl 
lexicons of Parcus and Weise, who cite four instances: tri 
238 subdole ab re consulit. 
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xv. fr. 3 M. 


1 numero quorum nunc primu’ Trebelliu’ multost Luciu’ ; 
sibai febris, senium, vomitum, pus. Mueller praises with 
reason Lachmann’s fine emendation ‘multost Lueius’ 
he ‘multos Titos Lucios’ of Mss. His ‘nam (na)’ too is 
ible. But, as Mueller points out, ‘nam sanat’ for the 
trous ‘narcesibai’ has nothing to commend it, as Nonius 
uns ‘senium’ by ‘taedium et odium’. Mueller reads ‘nam 


88 

at’: ‘nempe fuerat antiquitus traditum hoc: arcebat.’ 
ay be so; but I should be more inclined to accept this, 
me Mss. read ‘arcebat’, others ‘arcessit’, the two words 
ng exactly opposite meanings. I believe he is right in 
king that Lucilius is speaking of some tiresome fellow, 
x or poet perhaps, like the Sestius of Catullus’ 44th 
owith his ‘orationem...plenam veneni et pestilentiae,’ to 
4 Catullus gives so humorous a turn. For ‘narcesibai’ 
pgest ‘nam creat ibu’ febris, senium, vomitum, pus.’ Pliny 
55 ut in lepore, qui in Indico mari etiam tactu pestilens 
itum dissolutionemque stomachi protinus creat’. 

[ find an analogy between my ‘satirafactua’ above for 
rfa acutia’ and ‘nacreatibu’ for ‘ narcesibai’: in both cases 
ter is put in its wrong place; in the former an 7 which 
marked to be put above ‘satra’ got, from the loss of 
mark, to be placed above the last letter; in the other 
‘ana which was marked to be placed above ‘cret’ got 
ed above the final wu of ‘ibu.’ Both zbus and ibus were in 
among the old writers, Plautus, cet.: in fact the 7 is, if any 
g, better attested than % In lib. inc. frag. 83 thus is a 
‘uncertain conjecture, the Mss. having ‘ Atque aliquos ibi 
thus clepsere foro qui’: I am not indisposed to think the 
mce there imperfect and to read ‘ Atque aliquoius ibi 


lt would be absurd to claim for and Mueller, sanat and arcessit, give 
pendation of an isolated passage diametrically opposite meanings. I 
is more than a certain amount once thought ‘ nanctus ibei’ or ‘nanc- 
bability. If we had the context, tu’ sibei febris cet.’ specious. The 
ight find Trebellius occupying lexicons give examples of ‘nanctus est 
nother position. Thus the cor- febrem’ ‘morbum’. 

is of two scholars like Lachmann 
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ab rebus clepsere, foro qui cet.’, the ‘qui’ referring to ‘ali- 
quoius ’. 


xi. fr. 1 Mw 


Conventus pulcher, bracae, saga fulgere, torques datis 
magni. 

Nonius quotes this twice: in one place his Mas. have ér- 
quem; in the other they omit the corrupt ‘datis’. It n 
manifest that Lucilius is speaking of a provincial ‘conventu'’, 
the governor and the Roman officials coming at stated times 
to the chief city of a district and there meeting depaties from 
the different towns of the district. It is no less manifest from 
the ‘bracue’ and ‘torques’ that the poet is speaking of 8 
Gaulish people. Mueller reads ‘Induti magni’, Lachmana 
‘Sat magni’: I suggest ‘ torques Donatis magni’: comp. Play, 
speaking of ancient times, XXXII 37 auxilia quippe et ¢ 
ternos torquibus aureis donavere: at cives non nisi argentes 
The ‘donati’ would be likely to appear with their ‘torque 
magni’. If the corruption ‘torquem’ means anything, ‘torque 
Mandatis magni’ might suggest itself, the ‘mandati’ being the 
deputies of the towns. 


vill. fr. 15 M. 
Verum flumen uti, atque ipso divortio aquarum, 
iligneis pedibus cercyrum conriget aequis. 


aquarum add. Junius. aquae sunt Mueller. Ulignis Iunius. Igneis edd 
conriget scripsi. concurret cdd. conferet Mueller. roboret Lachmann. 


‘But where it is river, ay and already at the division 
between the salt and the fresh water, he will keep the galley 
on its right course by the help of the oaken evenly adjusted 
pedes.’ ‘aquarum’ and ‘Iligneis’ seem to be pretty certain 
conjectures. But I have seen no satisfactory explanation given 
of the whole, and some at least of the corrections of ‘con- 
curret’ I do not comprehend. The ‘ cercurus’ had been sailing 
in the open seas under canvas: Plaut. Stich. 367 conspicatus 
sum interim Cercurum...In portum vento secundo, velo passo 
pervenit. If the wind was favourable, then it would have 


- 
toe oS 
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smiled before the wind, and the two ‘ pedes’, ‘ sheets’ or ‘ropes’, 
attached to each clew or lower corner of the square sail, would 
be ‘aequi’, i.e. ‘braced to the same length’: comp. Rich, s. v. 
‘pes veli’: he cites Cic. ad Att. XvI 6 1 duo sinus fuerunt, 
ques tramitti oporteret...; utrumque aequis pedibus trami- 
simus. But when the vessel got into the river, and even at 
the junction between sea and river, it could no longer use 
its saila, and its ‘stuppei pedes’ so to say: it had to take 
to its ‘iligni pedes’, which had to perform the same office. 
The skipper therefore ‘conriget’, ‘will keep it on its course’ 
ly these; and, as the expression is metaphorical and taken 
fom the ‘ pedes veli’, it may mean the oars, tho’ ‘pedes’, liter- 
aly taken, seems never to have that sense; or, as I am inclined . 
guess, it may refer to two long sweeps, one on each side of 
the vessel, such as those by which I have sometimes seen 
laxges managed in ariver. With ‘conriget’ comp. Livy xxix 
2714 inde aegre correctum cursum exponit. The context leaves 
wo doubt that ‘div. aq.’ means the separation between the salt 
tad the fresh water, tho’ in Cicero and Livy the words denote 
the ridge on which the streams part in opposite directions. 

Ido not with Lachmann change ‘uti’ to ‘ubi’, because in 
dd Latin ‘ut’ oftener than many think means ‘where’, as 
tmce in Catullus, and our passage at once recalls 17 10 Verum 
totius ut lacus putidaeque paludis Lividissima maximeque est 
‘profanda vorago. Perhaps ‘est’ is understood from a pre- 


eeding clause; else I think we must read ‘ Verumst flumen 
ati’, 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


Journal of Philology. vot. vit. 15 


ON THE AEGRITUDO PERDICAE. 


Tuis is the title of a poem of 290 Latin hexameters editel . 
for the first time in 1877 by Dr Emil Bahrens. It ws 
transcribed for the editor by Mr E. M. Thompson of th 
British Museum, from a MS of the 15th cent. Harl. 3685, Tk 
author, whose name is unknown, is believed to have belonged 
to that schocl of African versifiers who within the last fev 
years have become more widely known through the puble- 
ation of the poems of Dracontius (see Journal of Phildlgy, 
V p. 252). . 

The editor has discharged his task with some skill: but 4 
good many passages appear to me to admit of simpler come 
tions than they have yet received. The subject of the poem 8 
the incestuous passion of Perdica for his mother, a story alluded 
to by Dracontius (Hylas 36—44) and Claudian (p. 686 f. Gesner;; 
and briefly told by Fulgentius (Mythologica um. 2 p. 10 
Muncker). | 


31. Fonsque regit medio nota per gramina lapsa. 
Perhaps 

Fonsque rigat medio rorans per gramina lapsu. 
52. Nec mora nota deo est. 
Bahrens longa: why not nata? 


59. Jam sole menso radits librauerat orbé. 


Bahrens reads [am sol emenso radios librauerat ortu. May 
not orbe be right? ‘By this the sun had reached the top of hi 
curcuit and poised his rays evenly’ at mid-day (serta hora). 
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64. lymfasque regentes followed in 66 by lucos rigentes is 
strange. Accepting the editor's recentes in 64, I would suggest 
wirentes in 66. 

72—5. All is perfectly straightforward if the passage is 
read thus: 


Heu, Perdica, grauis aestus radiosque micantes 
Solis te fugisse putas lucosque petisse ? 
Ignoras! intus grauior tibi flamma paratur. 
I need not say that fugisse and lucos petisse are a UYorepov 
Tporepoy, 
80. Complexuaque dedit per somnta tristis imago. Tristis is 
' wt to be altered to tristta in spite of somnia tristia in 96, 
| There is no difficulty in supposing the sadness which in one 
| ine is ascribed to the dreams transferred in the other to the 
| Mage presented by them. On the other hand the elision of a 
| at this place in the verse, especially as a correction of a rhythm 
w faultless as per somnia tristis tmago, is improbable. 


97. Sed ego quam uidi, quae somnia tristia demens ? 
Mater erat? aut veta tibt paretur imago 
Est, sed caeca...... The rest of the line is blank. 
B, reads, 
Heu ego quam widi per somna tristia demens, 
Mater erat? haut rasta tibt parentis tmago 
Est, sed caeca. 
Accepting Hew I would keep the rest of 97 unchanged. 
In vy. 98, 99 the sudden apostrophe which Perdica makes to 
himself suggests that this name as a vocative may have fallen 
out: then imago may have stood at the end of the following 
line : 
haut ista tubt, Perdica, parentis 
Est, sed caeca [ragnt sensus absentrs] vmago. 
104. Sols tibt dulet numquam Perdica quiets 
Tradidit ardentis ardentia lumina flammas. 
Not solum te as B., but sola tibi. ‘Thy eyes alone, Perdica, 


‘ght never consigned to sweet repose, kindling them into a 
15—2 
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glow to match thy own.’ B. seems right in correcting fammane ay. 
The construction tbs followed by ardenéis is unusual, but m= «xy 
be explained by the distance of the two words from each othe «} 
as well as the close connexion between ardentis and ardenf%® sz, 


lumina. 
107. Suspirat numquam requiem +daturus amori. 


Obviously laturus. 


109. Fluminag ; tenet nec non maris imperat undis. 


For quogue which B. keeps (cf. 91 oscula quoque dedi—=adit) 
possibly aquasque. I believe aquam to be the right reading —=ym 
Lucret. V1 954 denique aquam ctrcum cael: lorica coercet, whe=2> ere 
the Mss give qua. 


112. Zune guoque Perdica premit 1gne Cupido 
Vt possit nec ferre uocem. 

E. Rohde rightly keeps nec ferre, altering uocem to facemm==—". 
May not B.'s wtcem be retained ‘so that he cannot even bea! 
his fortune,’ i.e. so that his anguish became actually beyorc—=nd 
endurance. V. 112 Bahrens fills up thus Tunc quogue Perd=ii- 
cam diro premit igne Cupido perhaps rightly, nec ferre he alte—  -18 
to refferre, a quantitative licence which seems over-hazardous_— 


119. Tu (Nox) nosti quid posstt Amor : sine te nthil tlle Cup 
Seu Veneris pars est, seu Venus aut Venus tn te est. 


Cupido is rightly omitted by Bahrens as a gloss ——Ih 
120 he adds a second est following pars est. But it is 
difficult to believe that any one would have written est Saaes 
when he might write the more simple and euphonious stu e=*, 
and the antithesis of seu Venus in te est is to the identificatmmon 
of Night, not of Love, with Venus. Hence I would propos 


read 
Seu Veneris pars est, seu tu Venus aut Venus in te €S 


122. At matri narrabo nefas? tamen vbo coactus ? 
‘ Mater, aue’ dicturus ero? quid deinde? tacebo. 
Cedamus. Quid? tu hoc poteris componere uerbis & 
Aut uox qualis erit? Adgressus namque parentem, 
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131. Vt proprium miserando nefas inceste labores / 


So I would punctuate and read this obscure passage. At 
for Et in 122, Cedumus for Credamus in 124 (Rohde), Vt for 
Et in 181, lubores for laboris are sufficiently obvious corrections. 
V. 131 which in the Ms follows Tulis Perdicum per noctem 
cura premebat, and is there written thus Lé proprium muiseranda 
nefas incesta luburis, I believe to be out of its place. 

Translate ‘But suppose I tell my guilty passion to my 
mother: suppose I go to her despite my better judgment: am 
prepared to say ‘Hail, mother.’ What will ensue? My tongue 
will be mute. Well; let me yield after all. What, Perdica! 
wil you bring yourself to frame the avowal in words? or what 
sort of voice will that be? So then you have solicited a 
mother, only that you may be agonized, guilty wretch that 
you are, in commiserating your own crime.’ 


138, famulosque uocauit 
Ad sese iussitque artis medicinue requirt 
Primores qui forte forent. 


B. emends quaert medicinae, a very improbable remedy in 
# careful a poem. I think the Goddess of Medicine is ad- 
dressed (cf. 155) and would read artis, Medicina, requirt: see 
ny note on Catull. Liv. 2, and cf. Manil. 11. 440. 


142, Ingressique fores atque abdita tecta +caciantis. 


B. iacentis or cubantis. Considering the medical character 
of the passage it seems not impossible that this word was 
cacantis, which would certainly suit abdita. An examination 
of the excrement or urine might naturally precede that of the 
various organs which immediately follows. 


147. Sed recor et splenis temtanda cobilia tpatri 
Quae fellis metuenda domus. 


Patri, which B. has ingeniously altered to et atri, is all that 
calls for change. The rest of his correction is violent and 
improbable. Transl. ‘what seat of the dark gall gives ground 
for apprehension.’ 
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161. Non momenta suas per mollia uiscera sedes 
Non corda uagi pulmonis anhelant, 
Intercepta se non nilia concita costis 
Incuciunt seuos taculata sepe doloris. 


It is noticeable that each new phase of the diagnosis Im 
tntroduced by non: hence it would seem probable that Intercep& 
se is to be connected with what precedes, not with what followa=™ 
I would read then © | 


Non omenta suas per mollia uiscera sedes 
Excedunt, non corda uagt pulmonis anhelant 
Intersepta sero, non tlia concita costis 
Incutiunt saeuos taculantia saepe dolores. 


Intersepta sero would refer to the serous surrounding of the 
heart which accompanies some phases of heart-disease, e.g— 
pericarditis. 


166. Sic fatus fessae scrutatur fconscia uenae 
Ingreditur mater. tum quae furt ¢ tlle tenents 
Mitis et in lentos motus aequaliter acta 
Improbiter digitis quatiens pulsatibus urguet. 

For conscta perhaps compita. For tlle, which B. alters to 
ante, there can be little doubt that tle should be read. Lach- 
mann’s restitution of the word to Catull. Lxm1. 5 would then 
have the support of an actual instance, and a very respectable 
one, 


174. Hic animi labor est: hebeo. 1am cetera dicant. 


So the Ms. May not the meaning be ‘I have no power to 
deal with a disease of the mind. Now let them declare the 
other cases’ which call for my attention. I must be off to visit 
other patients. 


200. Inde Cupido monet secreta referre furorts. 
Inde Pudor prohibet uocis exordia rumpt 
Faumamgq ; surgenté reuocit tneandlans 
Ire vubet propriumque nefas exponere mentis. 
Verbuque multa docent, quae uoces pectore t labs 
A Perdiwe misera moriuntur in ore pudico. 
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The general meaning is clear; love and shame struggle for 
the mastery: shall he rise from his bed and declare his passion, 
or remain passively tortured by it? Hence perhaps Famane 
surgeniem mittat reuocetne uacillans ? a reminiscence of Lucr. Iv 
1124. For quae uoces pectore labi B. writes q. u. p. clausae, 
a mther violent change. Perhaps the corruption is traceable 
toa different cause. The last word was labori, written in some 


copy labi. The or was transferred to the word before it, and 
muted with it to form pectore. Read then guae mox expressa 
labori, ‘wrung from his distress.’ In 205 B. is no doubt right 
in correcting Perdicae miseri, in 204 docet. 

215. totas in me consume sagittas 

Quotquot amoris habes, et si tibi tela furoris 
Defuerint, et si de toue fulmina sumas, 
Vincere non poteris sanctum, scelerate, furorem. 

So I read, following the Ms throughout, and adding wel 
before de ioue. B.'s change et, si ¢. t. furoris Defuerint, summo 
dan de ioue f. 8. is gratuitous: the double et si is obviously 
genuine, 

230. Ditior haec Danae, fulgentior altera Glauce, 

Candidior + Coigne t+ peruenit altera +disce. 

Babrens’ Chione and Dirce are probably right : for peruwenit 
Rohde suggests procerior: less remote from the Ms would be 
pohor uenit, ‘a better Dirce.’ 

249. +Jussisti mandasti iam possum expromere musam, 

Probably Tu st mandasti, as he had said in the preceding 
line Nt tu das animos uiresque tn carmina fundis. 

254. Longaque testantur teiunia uiscera tfamem. 
Probably ramez. 
257. Produnt, quidquid homo est uel quod celare sepulchris 


Mors secreta solet. sufficit tibt, saeue Cupido, 
Materialam +nttu sit atrox ubi flamma moretur. 


Perhaps suffis tibi, s. C., Materiam; nullast a.u. f. moretur. 
You are burning your own fuel, Love: none remains for your 
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flame to smoulder in’ The body of the lover is so emacial 
that it can no longer support the functions of love, ‘consum 
with that which it was nourished by.’ For nullast compare 2 
where B. rightly edits nullast for the Ms reading néta sit, 
260. Denique defessos artus ac membra calore 
Molitur gestare uictusque uirorum. 

B.’s moliitur is no doubt right: after gestare he adds nega 
for which I would substitute negat ; utrorum, which B. chang 
to ciborum, is, I think, right: ‘the food of healthy men.’ Pr 
dica can only take the light food of a patient or a woman. 

284 Terruit et laqueum metuis? mihi redde tenebris. 

B. me redde. I should prefer mihi redde tenebras. 


R ELLIS. 


[This article was written in 1877.] 


ON THE PRO CLUENTIO OF CICERO. 


I, 
The motive of Cicero's professed change of opinion. 


Cicero himself, according to Quintilian 2 17 21, said that in 
the defence of Cluentius he had thrown dust in the eyes of 
the judges; and as eight years before the delivery of the speech | 
be had appeared as a strong advocate of the attack on the 
senatorial iudicia which followed the tudtcitum Iunianum, there 
an be no doubt that he really believed throughout that the 
agitation of 74 B.C. was justified by the facts of the case. I do 
ut know whether any attempt has been made to explain his 
Wofessed change of opinion. In the following remarks I hope 
make it probable that political considerations had a great 
deal to do with the matter. Cicero has been too hastily 
caged with inconsistency in the earlier part of his career. 
A careful examination of the facts will shew, I think, that 
there was a method in his changes. His politics are those of 
the ordo equester, whose interests he, as himself belonging to it, 
tturally made his own. The death of Sulla in 78 Bc. gave 
to this important body the hope of recovering something of tke 
Position which they had held from the time of the Gracchan to 
that of the Sullan constitution; and in 74 B.c. an opening was 
given them (in the corruption of the senatorial cwdicia) for an 
attack on the dominant position of the senate. The scandal 
of the sudicium Iuntanum was turned to good account by the 
tribune Publius Quinctius, and although the tumult was laid 
for a time, only four years elapsed before the tudicia changed 
bands. ‘The attack of Cicero on Verres was in reality the 
ttack of the equites on the senate ; the consulship of Pompeius 
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\ functionaries ; yet he refuses to take advantage of the lez. 
Wow his instructions in the matter, although I do not 
rove of them. 

‘Attius may think it unfair that all orders are not alike 
ided under the same lec. But surely the case of a senator 
iferent from that of an eques; the former has greater 
leges, and therefore ought to have greater responsibilities. 
law under which we are now acting here—ne quis iudicio 
meeraretur—was passed by Gaius Gracchus, and in the 
st, not against the interest, of the plebs. When Sulla 
into power and took over this lex with its provisions into 
wn ler, he still did not venture to extend its provisions 
id the class of high functionaries, although his hatred of 
questrian order would have made him willing enough to 
. The fact is that an attempt is being now made to in- 
the equestrian order in the provisions of the lex Cornelia. 
be it observed, by a few factious individuals, who wish to 
ite the interests of the equztes from those of the senate, 
tho are using this engine to terrify the eguites. Seeing 
much the verdicts of the equestrian order are respected, 
wish to take the sting out of them by making it impossible 
1 eques to give a fearless verdict. Remember how the 
s resisted Livius Drusus when he tried to bring the iudices 
ir order within the reach of a quaestio of this kind. They 
d rightly that, as they had renounced the honours and 
tages of public life, so they ought to be relieved from its 
wsibilities.” 

‘om this passage it would appear that the clause of the 
omnelia de stcarivs et veneficits, under which Cluentius was 
ccused, did not technically apply to the equestrian order. 
clause referred not to murder, but to the procuring, by 
% means, the condemnation of an innocent man. It is 
It in the absence of anything like full and direct evidence 
ertain the exact state of the law with perfect clearness. 
‘ius was being tried under a clause of the lex Cornelia: 
cero says, § 154, ills (equites) non hoc recusabant ea ne 
cusarentur qua nunc Habitus. accusatur, quae tunc erat 
omnia, nunc est Cornelia: and again, § 151, hanc tpsam 
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legem ne quis iudicio circumveniretur C. Gracchus tulit. I 
infer from these passages that the clause against conspiracy in 
the lex Cornelia was taken over from a lex of Gaius Gracchus 
referring to the same point. Again, if Cicero may be trusted, 
this lex of C. Gracchus did not apply to the equestrian order, 
§ 154, allt enim non hoc recusabant, ea ne lege accusarentur quas 
nunc Halitus accusatur, quae tunc erat Sempronia, nunc a 
Cornelia, intellegebant enim ea lege equestrem ordinem non tener. 
The inference would apparently be that the lex of C. Gracchas 
was an enactment against conspiracy on the part of persons m 
high office to procure the corrupt condemnation of innocent 
men. And this supposition would agree with Cicero's language 
§ 151, eam legem pro plebe, non in plebem tultt. 

I do not think that the Sempronian law in question can 
identical with that quoted in the pro Rabirio Perd. § 12: = 
de capite civium Romanorum iniussu vestro iudicaretur. Th 
wording of the titles is entirely different: tudicio circumvent 
must surely mean to set a judicial process in motion tn order 
to compass a person's ruin; a provision ne de capite cimm 
tniussu popult Romani iudicaretur would be intended to pre 
vent a special quaestio or tudicium being set up without the 
consent of the people in their comitta. 

The lex of C. Gracchus not applying to the equestnaa 
tudices whom he created, but only to the nobility, had therefore 
nothing to do with his leges tudtciartae: and in consequence it 
was of no assistance to Livius Drusus when he proposed 
transfer the tudicia to his newly constituted senate. The great 
obstacle in the way of the reforms of this statesman was tht 
determined opposition of the equites: Appian B. C. 1 35 mt 
BovaAny xai rovs imméas, of padiota 8) Tore adAnAots ba 
dixactnpia Siepépovro, eri Kowm vou ocuvayayely eweipato, — 
capas pév ov Suvapevos és thy BovAny eraveveyxety ta bus 
ornpia, Teyvalwyv & és Exatépous wos. Tay BovArevraw dia tes 
oTaces TOTE SvTWY pods audi Tors TpLaxeT ious, ETépous Tocovore 
QUTOLS ard THY imTéwY EanyeiTo aptoTivdny mwpoocatadeyyyel, 
cai éx tavde tavrwy és TO péddAov elvat Ta Sixacthpia. evOvvet 
Te é avtav yiyverOat Swpodoxias mpocéypadev, &yxdnpatos 
ica 87 Kai ayvooupévou Sia To Bos ths Swpodoxias avédny ext 
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ovens. Drusus then added to his lex tudiciaria a clause, 
retrospective and prospective as it would appear, creating 
w quaestio to deal with cases of judicial corruption. The 
sure was vehemently opposed by the corrupt o7do equester, 
naturally enough, for as retrospective it threatened the 
e of those who had already offended, evidently a very 
erous class; as prospective it would include all those 
ibers of the order who under the ler Livia should be from 
‘to time drafted into the senate. O viros fortes, says Cicero 
wt. § 153, equites Romanos, qui homini clarissimo ac po- 
snmo Af. Druso tribuno plebis restiterunt, cum ille nihil 
2 ageret cum illa cuncta quae tum erat nobilitate, nisi utr 
rem tudicassent huiuscemodi quaestionibus 1a tudicium voca- 
ur...ne nova lege alligarentur, luborabant. Pro Rabir. Post. 
potentissimo et nobilissimo tribuno ples M. Druso, novam 
guestrem ordinem quaestionem ferentt 81 quis ob rem iudi- 
lam pecuniam cepisset, aperte equites Romani restiterunt. 

Whether the lex Plotia iudiciaria, brought forward during 
Civil War, contained any clause against conspiracy to 
ure a corrupt verdict is not known: that such a clause, 
m from the lex of C. Gracchus ne quis tudicio circumveni- 
r, was added by Sulla to his lex de sicarwis et veneficiis, we 
2 already seen: but there is no sign that the matter was 
musly taken up by the authors of the new revolution in the 
cia brought about by the lex Aurelia of 70 Bc. This 
which restored to the eguites some of their old influence in 
law-courts, does not seem to have increased their liabilities. 
s the law with regard to conspiracy for procuring a corrupt 
lict was in the year 66 B.c—the date of our speech—in 
anomalous state. Any one, not being one of the high 
“ionaries named in thle lex Cornelia, who should enter 
such a conspiracy, was technically safe as against the 
isions of that lez. The enemies of the unjust privileges 
he equestrian order had no intention of letting matters 
in this position; they made efforts to bring the equites 
2r those provisions of the leges Corneliae from which they 
previously been exempted. The case of Oppius seems, 
what little evidence remains on the subject, to have been 
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IT. 


dualysis and examination of Cicero's present account of the 
iudicium Iuntanum and tts consequences. 


§§ 66—116. 


§§ 66—76. “Oppianicus,” says Cicero, “frightened by the 
wademnation of Scamander, had recourse to Staienus, as a man 
tho had already (76 B.C.) taken six hundred sestertia from a 
wpillus in the case of Safinius Atella, and then kept it himself. 
He encourages Oppianicus to give him 640 sestertia; then de- 
amines to kéep the money and let Oppianicus be condemned. 
fis method of proceeding is to promise, but not to give, the 
money to some of the most worthless of the zudices, thus ren- 
ring them hostile to Oppianicus. When Bulbus, one of these 
Wices, asks him for it, he says that Oppianicus had played him 

and that he accordingly meant to vote guilty. Some sus- 
fiion arising in court on the matter, Cannutius, the accuser of 
Dppianicus, suddenly gets the iudex quaestionis to declare the 
Mgument at an end; Staienus, who happened to be absent and 
mgaged in a private case, is brought back into court by Oppi- 
micus and Quinctius his advocate. In the open voting which 
bllowed, Bulbus, Staienus, and Gutta at once vote guilty. 
[There were only a few corrupt tudices on the bench, but all of 
hese were incensed against Oppianicus: nummarit pauci sed 
maes trait). Some prudent men, namely (see § 107) Octavius 
Balbus, Q. Considius, M. Iuventius Pedo, L. Caulius Mergus, 
M. Basilius, C. Caudinus, L. Cassius, Cn. Heius, P. Saturius 
faine in all), say in the prima actio, not-proven: five vote not- 
pulty, the rest (eighteen in all) vote guzlty, some because they 
were bribed, some because, in spite of the corruption of these 
thers, they thought it their duty to stand by their former 
medicts given in the praeiudicia.” 

On this it seems natural to observe that the account of the 
mduct of Staienus towards Oppianicus, Bulbus and Gutta is 
tceedingly strained and unnatural, and hardly to be accepted 
ithout further warrant than the mere statement of Cicero. 
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But supposing Staienus and the rest to have been al 
by Cluentius, all becomes plain. As to Cannutius, th 
of Oppianicus, suddenly declaring the argument at an 
fact can very well be explained by supposing that | 
league with the tudex quaestionts to procure the cond 
of his adversary. The conduct of Staienus in voting 
is far more simply accounted for by Cicero himself, }"e 
37, quod inventus est senator qui cum tudex esset, 
tudicio et ab reo pecuniam acciperet quam iudicibus di 
ab accusatore ut reum condemnaret. It is clear from 
sage that in the general opinion at least there had bee 
on both sides. Cicero observes in § 83 that it was 
and Cannutius who allowed Staienus to go out of co 
anicus and his advocate who wanted him and brought 
again; and that the vote of Staienus was explained by 
that he wished to convince Bulbus and the rest that C 
had failed him. This really proves nothing. Sur 
true that Staienus was brought back, not by Cluenti 
Oppianicus, all that need be supposed is either that 
and his friends thought Staienus’ absence immat 
money having been promised to a sufficient number c 
or that they feared the counter-efforts of Oppianicus 
begun to distrust Staienus in the matter. Oppianic 
other hand may either have been ignorant of the bril 
tised by Cluentius, or, if he knew of it, he may hav 
that his own counter-efforts had influenced Staienus in_ 
On Cicero's account of the way in which the vario 
voted it may be remarked that it is not absolutely 
with a sentence in the pro Caectna § 29. There we 
two iudices: according to Cicero in the pro Cluentio | 
not-guilty and nine (§ 107) not-proven: eighteen there 
according to this statement, have voted guilty. Had 
been absent Oppianicus would thus have been conden 
majority of 17 to 14. But in the pro Caecina we are 
Fidiculanius Falcula was in a hurry to give his v 
because it was necessary to make up the majority: ct 
minus damnarent, condemnari reus non posset, non a 
cendam causam, sed ad explendam damnationem prae 
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Is Cicero simply forgetful, or is he in the pro Cluentio purposcly 
exaggerating the numbers of the tudices who voted guilty? 
Certainly, if his earlier account in the pro Caecina be correct, 
there was motive enough for Oppianicus and his friends to send 
eat of court for Staienus. One vote might have made all the 
difference. 
Cicero's argument from § 77—82 proceeds as follows: “The 
eeasion was at once seized on by the tribune Quinctius as a 
weans of attacking the senatorial tribunals. Staienus met 
Oppianicus at the house of T. Annius, and promised to restore 
‘km the money; some respectable individuals overheard the 
Aterview, the money was found in Staienus’ possession, and he 
wa forced to disgorge it. The populace had and could have no 
lea that Staienus had in reality taken the money to vote not- 
gelly, and then kept it back; all that they saw was that 
Suienus had voted guilty, and from their knowledge of his 
taracter they supposed that his vote was not given gratis. So 
with Bulbus, Gutta and others. Nor again did they know the 
character of Oppianicus. All this, aided by the fiery agitation 
@ Quinctius, raised such a strong popular feeling that Iunius 
' Was clamoured out of his expected praetorship, and finally 
' Given into exile. At that time so strong was the excitement 
that no one saying what I am now saying would have had a 
chance of a hearing: at the present time, on the contrary, all is 
quiet, and men will listen to the voice of reason. What are tlie 
ral facts? All agree that there was bribery somewhere. The 
Prosecutor pleads ‘I had very serious charges to bring; my adver- 
ry had already been as good as condemned in two praetudicia ; 
bad he been acquitted, I had nothing to fear.’ The defendant 
replies, ‘My conscience made me afraid; I had been as good as 
condemned twice already; I had everything to fear from an ad- 
verse verdict.’ If, again, you will examine Cluentius’ accounts, 
you will find that he has kept them carefully; this matter has 
tow been sifted and discussed for a period of cight years. No 
trace of any corrupt expenditure can be found in Clucntius’s 
books; whereas at the house of Staienus there were fuund 640 
sestertia.” 
On this it may be remarked that the interview of Oppiani- 
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cus with Staienus has nothing to do with the question. There 
was no doubt that Staienus had received money from Oppian- 
cus, and under the circumstances it was very natural thit 
Oppianicus should wish for an interview with his treacheros 
friend. Oppianicus may have gone to the house of Annius to 
convict Staienus, and the virt bont may have been there to 
detect him in Oppianicus’ interest. The remark about the 
account-books of Cluentius may be dismissed as unworthy o 
serious consideration. The only strong point in Cicero's a& 
seems to be the condemnation of the accessories to the supposed 
guilt of Oppianicus in two praeiudicia: yet how can we be sure 
that there was no foul play in these cases? Cicero had himself 
defended Scamander: and Quintilian, 11 1 74, justly observes, 
difficilior et ratio tn tudicio Cluentiuno fuit, cum Scamandrum® 
necesse haberet dicere nocentem, cutus egerat causam. 

§§ 84—88. “But, you say, granting that Oppianicus sve 
the money, it was not to bribe the jury but to effect a compo— 
mise. I am surprised at so foolish an argument being used st 
this time of day; Staienus naturally said this at the time, per— 
haps on the advice of his advocate Cethegus; but the plea ms 
laughed down; no compromise was possible between two such 
enemies; there was no chance on the one hand of Oppiamcus 
escaping by the setting up of a man of straw to accuse him 
(elabi alio accusatore), nor on the other hand could Cluentis 
abandon the case without incurring the odium of calumnia. 

“Again, it may be said that Oppianicus was trying to arranzé 
Q& praevaricatio, and therefore offered the money to StaientS- 
In that case, why should he have gone to a tudex as sequesteT 
and not rather to some respectable friend? But in fact th1* 
Argument requires no answer: for the sum of 640 sestert?4 
found at the house of Annius speaks for itself: 16 tudices, t° 
receive 40 sestertia apiece.” 

There is no antecedent improbability that the money w” 
offered conciliandae gratiae causa, for the sake of effecting * 
compromise: none again that Oppianicus was trying to arrangy© 
a pracvaricatio. Cicero here merely trifles with his opponent “= 
statement; and, as to the number of 640 sestertia, how do ©@ 
know that that was all the money that was offered to Staienus ? 
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§§ 88—06. “I now come to the many tudicia which were 
brought to bear upon this case. 

(1) “The condemnation of the zudex quaestionis C. Iunius. 
' No time was allowed him by the tribune Quinctius; he was 
. humed off to trial without mercy. According to the general 
opinivn, the reason for this was that he had corruptly procured 
. the condemnation of an innocent man. In that case I say that 
- Be ought to have been accused under the lex Cornelia de 
| meards, If this was on technical grounds impossible, Quinctius 
might have waited a few days: but this he would not do for 
fear of losing the flood-tide of popular feeling. He preferred 
to take formal grounds; asked for a multa because Iunius had 
omitted to take his oath of office, and because there was some 
‘Bregularity about a subsortitio. Trivial grounds enough, shew- 
ing that Iunius was condemned not on the merits of the case, 
but owing to the accident of the time and circumstances (non 
esusa sed tempore). And what has his case to do with that of 
Ctuentius? Iunius, you virtually say, was condemned under 
me lez because he had offended against another. How can you 
all that a iudictum? It was all due to popular excitement, 
finned by the employment of that dangerous engine the tribun- 
cia potestas.” 

The answer to this argument would be, I suppose, that it 
we easier and more convenient to attack Iunius on formal 
gtounds, and that in fact this method of attack proved perfectly 
elective, for Iunius was never able to take part in public life 
fm the time of his condemnation. 

(2) §§ 97—103. “Bulbus” you say “was condemned. He 
vas, but it was on a trial for mazestas. You will argue that it 
vs his conduct in the tudictum Iunianum which did him most 
lum in the eyes of his iudices. This, I reply, is merely ycur 
' mMerence, . 

(3) “You urge the condemnation of P. Popillius and Ti. 
Gutta. But these men were condemned not for tampering 
with tudices but for amlntus, for their accusers were men who 
had themselves been condemned on a charge of ambitus and 
had subsequently turned king’s evidence. ‘These accusers were 
restored to their civil rights as a reward for their conduct; but 
16—2 
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could technically have come would seem to have been the 
questo de sicarits and repetundarum. The lex de sicarius 
contained, as we have seen, a clause against conspiracy to procure 
acorrupt verdict: the lex repetundarum must, if Cicero's argu- 
went here can be trusted (and there seems no reason in this 
case for distrusting it), have contained clauses against a iudex 
teceiring a bribe, such as appear later in the ler Julia repetun- 
dirvm; Dig. 48 11 7, lex Iulia de repetundis pruecipit ne quis 
ob tudicem arbitrumve dandum mutandum iubendumve ut tudicet, 
wre ob non dandum non mutandum non tubendum ut tudicet... 
sere quis ob hominem condemnandum absolvendumve, neve ob 
hen aestimandam, tudiciumve capitis pecuniaeve faciendum vel 
aoa faciendum aliquid acceperit. 

Fidiculanius Falcula seems to have been prosecuted and 
tcquitted under the ler repetundarum. It is not clear how the 
nals of the others under the quaestiones ambitus, peculatus, and 
‘austatis were made to bear on the question of judicial corrup- 
to. We have Cicero’s own admission or very nearly his own 
anission, that though Bulbus was accused under the lez 
Suestatis it was his conduct in the matter of the iudicium 
Isianum that prejudiced his case more than anything else. 
What is exactly meant by this is not clear; whether for instance 
it vas the statements of witnesses during the course of the trial 
tut brought out these damaging facts. Nor is it indeed plain 
vhy, when these men might have been legally tried either 
by the quaestio de sicariis or by the quaestio repetundarum, 
thir cases should have been brought before the other quaes- 
toes, It is manifest however that in the Roman usage of this 
‘hoch a man might be prosecuted under one lex, and condemned 
putly in consequence of the revelations of misdeeds which 
Yould properly have brought him under another. Thus Cicero 
ays with regard to the tudicitum Iunianum, Verr. Act. 1 37, 
fod in C. Herennio, quod in C. Popillio, qui ambo peculatus 
demacti sunt, quod in M. Atilio qui de maiestate damnatus est, 
ke planum factum est,eos pecuniam ob rem tudicandam accepisse. 

In § 98 Cicero lays stress upon the fact that P. Popillius 
(not to be confused with the C. Popillius of Verr. |. c.) and Ti. 
Gutta were condemned for ambitus, and proceeds to observe 
that their accusers were men who had themselves been con- 
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demned for ambitus. The thread of the reasoning in the tert 

of our oration is not very clear: qui causam de ambitu dizerunt, 

qui accusati sunt ab tis, &c. The gist of the argument as given 

by Quintilian 5 10 108 is as follows: Cicero pro Cluentio P 

Popillium et Ti. Guttam dicit non tudicit corrupti sed ambitu 

esse damnatos. Quid signi? quod accusatores eorum qui eran 

ipst ambitus damnati, e lege sint post hanc victoriam restitut. 

They must have been condemned not for tampering with tudices 
but for ambitus, because their accusers, who bad themselves been 
condemned for ambitus, were subsequently restored to their 
civil rights. Cicero does not put the case exactly in this way, 
but says that these accusers, who had been condemned for 
ambitus, were in his opinion restored to their civil nghts, not 
because they had revealed a case of judicial corruption, but 
because they had publicly shewn their disapproval’ of an offence 
similar to their own, namely ambitus. Some link is required 
between the clauses gui causam de ambitu dizerunt and qua 
accusati sunt, &c. Taking into consideration the passage In 
Quintilian, I would suggest the possibility that the second 
clause began with guia, not with qut, and that between the 
two clauses some words have been lost. Quit causam de ambit 

dicerunt [non de iudicio corrupto] guia accusati sunt, &c. 

The argument of these sections is worth very little. The 
fact that some of these offenders were accused under leges net 
strictly pertinent to their offence is technically in Cicews 
favour: but only technically. Cicero had himself, eight years 
before (Verr. Act. 1 § 37), used the very same argument which 
he now tries to parry when employed against him. The fallacy 
of the dilemma (§ 102) “either Cluentius or Oppianicus must 
have been guilty of bribery, and if one, not the other” need 
not be pointed out. With regard to Fidiculanius Falcula, it 1% 
sufficient to refer to the pro Cuecina § 29. 

§ 115. “You say that damages were assessed against P- 
Septimius Scaevola on the count of his having received mone ¥ 
for his judicial vote (litem eo nomine esse aestimatam). In 
hardly remind you that a litis aestimatio is not a iudicium. It 


1 Reprehendere is apparently used quaestionis, accusatos et reprehense# 
here as in Pro Fonteio § 3 atqui ho- —videmus primum testibus. 
mines, si qui [tenentur] hoc genere 
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ten happens that after a man is found guilty, his judges think 
that he is thereby made their enemy, and therefore (lest they 
thoald be acting under the influence of personal feeling?) refuse 
. fo admit an assessment which involves his civil status (litem 
pits). Orit may happen that they think that having once 
ive their duty, they need not trouble much about the further 
proceeding of the litis aestimatio. And so it often happens that 
When 8 man is found guilty de pecuniis repetundis, and an 
wecesment involving the offence of mazestas is entered against 
him, he is acquitted on the charge of mazestas. Again, in cases 
repetundae, persons who are mentioned in the litts aestimatio 
wxccessories to the guilt of the principal offenders are often 
| mbeequently acquitted on a regular trial by the very tudices 
who tried the first case. Scaevola was found guilty on other 
- dages, but every effort was made to make this litis aestimatio 
involve his civil status. Had this proceeding really carried with 
tthe moral weight of a regular zudicium, he would have been 
bought to trial afterwards under the lex Cornelia de sicariis.” 

It will be observed that in this difficult passage I have fol- 
bwed Classen’s two best MSS., not the old vulgate defended by 
Ramsay, I suppose the case to stand thus. The litis aestimatio 
sin all cases a proceeding following upon the verdict of guilty 
(wWicium) and quite distinct from it. It was not a mere assess- 
meat of damages, but might also contain a statement that the 
acused was guilty of an offence which should be tried under 
ather guaestio. Thus a man found guilty under the lex 
redundarum might in the litis aestimatio be said to have 
ben guilty of offending against the lew muiestatis or de 
saris. Or again, the litis aestimatio might state that other 
Persons besides the accused were guilty of the same offence for 

which he had been tricd. In either case the result might or 
night not be a new trial on the new charges. These statements, 
going beyond the subject immediately in question, were not 
made without previous discussion between the prosecution and 
defence. And in a case where persons other than the accused 
were charged (appellati) as accessories in the litis aestimatio it 
zems to have been considered fair that they should be present 
ind have the chance of defending themselves then and there, or, 
f they preferred it, of studying the bearings of the case with a 
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view to defending themselves later. The proceeding is clea 
described in the pro Ralhirio Postumo § 9. Ita contendo, nes 
nem unquam quo ea pecunia pervenisset causam dirisse, qut 
aestimandis litibus appellatus non esset. In litibus autem ne 
appellabatur nisi ex testium dictis aut tabulis privatorum « 
rationtbus civitatum. Itaque in inferendis litibus adesse se 
bant qui aliquid de se verebantur, et cum erant appellati, si wu 
batur, statim contradwere solebant; sin evus temporis recent 
invidiam pertimuerant, respondebant postea. Quod cum fec 
sent, permultt saepe vicerunt. 

I suppose the case of Septimius Scaevola to have been 
follows: He was accused and condemned under the lex repets 
darum, and was stated in the litts aestimatio to have been guil 
of conspiracy to corrupt a jury, which offence would have re 
dered him liable to prosecution under the lex Cornelia de sicari 
Verr. Act. 1 37 quod Septimio senatore damnato, Q. Horten: 
praetore de pecunis repetundis, lis aestimata stt eo nomine qu 
slle ob rem tudicandam pecuniam accepisset. But Scaevola, 
would appear, was not brought to trial again on the strength 
this hts aestimatio. Well, says Cicero, it is notorious that 
litis aestimatio 1s not a tudictum; and he was right on t 
technical point, which had, however, very little to do with t 
real bearings of the case. 

Cicero’s whole argument is a mere web of fine legal tec 
nicalities skilfully arranged so as to hide the real facts at iss 
Even with our imperfect knowledge of the facts it is, as I ho 
I have in some measure shewn, not impossible to divine whe 
his fallacies lie; and I am sometimes tempted to think that t 
tudices were not really so blind as Cicero supposed that he h 
rendered them, and that the acquittal of Cluentius, like Cicer 
advocacy of his cause, may have been due to political calculatio: 

In § 82 the two best MSS. read an ad tpsum cubile, voi 
wudicibus, venire possumus? The other MSS., followed by Bait 
read ducibus for tudicibus. The true reading I suspect to 
indicibus: Verr. 2 1 § 105 iste praetor designatus, utrum ¢ 
monitus, an temptatus, an, qua est tpse sagacitate in his ret 
sine duce ullo, sine indice, pervenerit ad hanc improbitat 
HEXCIO, 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


TONE AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF CHINESE. 


‘Tur following short paper’ was suggested by what seemed 
- me an imperfect apprehension of certain characteristics of 
Chinese on the part of some comparative Philologers; and it 
Wes some sentences in Mr Peile’s interesting ‘Primer’ which 
| Grectly suggested my remarks. The importance of tone, and 
‘fhe paucity of the vocables, in Chinese, are admitted facts. 
Ii Peile, from a combination of these facts, seems to have 
encluded that the Chinese succeed in talking intelligibly on 
ill subjects, difficult as the feat must be, with their poor five 
hundred vocables eked out and defined by variety of intonation. 
Collocation, indeed, is mentioned by him as an additional help, 
lat he assigns the chief efficacy to tone. 

He says (Primer, p. 47) ‘There are less than 500’ vocables 
‘n all in Chinese, but they are eked out by difference of tone 
in pronunciation : the same sound represents different parts of 
weech, connected with the same general idea, accurding as it is 
woken ina high or low, a rising or a falling tone. (The italics 
wemyown.) After an illustration of the effect of intonation 
in English in varying the meanings of the component words in 
the sentence John who is there, he proceeds ; “There is no rule 
m English fixing the variation of tone, it is only a common use. 

you may see from it that it would be easy to lay down 
tiles of the sort, so that the same sound should have different 
meanings according to its tone, and in this way the Chinese 
manages to be perfectly intelligible.’ 

Mr Sayce in his ‘Principles of Comparative Philology ’ 
writes to the same effect, although more cautiously and cer- 


1 Originally a letter to Professor Cowell. 
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tainly with less clearness. He says (p. 31) ‘Chinese depends 
almost wholly upon tone, and its syntax may be compremed 
into a few lines. Again (pp. 141, 142), ‘Phonetic decay 
has been at work at the (Chinese) vocabulary, dialects have 
sprung up in the empire, new words have been applied to 
denote the relations of grammar’ [whatever that may meaq] 
‘(more especially in writing), and yet the sentence is still cov 
fined to the individual vocable, and position and tone mus 
determine the meaning of the speaker.’ 

Both writers, I think (in spite of one doubtful clause of 
Mr Sayce’s and in spite of Mr Peile’s illustration (p. 47) eo-chas, 
which is literary, not colloquial Chinese), had in view Chinese 
as a spoken language. Otherwise they could hardly have failed 
to take account of the function of the word-symbols or ‘charac 
ters’ in multiplying the capacity of the language for literary 
purposes. This is too well known to need illustration ; but the 
following, taken from Dr Wells Williams’ * Syllabic Dictionary, 
will serve, besides, as an illustration of the need of something 
besides tone to discriminate vocables of the same sound. Dr W.s 
article on the syllable I (Ke) embraces 145 different characters 
of the same sound (if we disregard tone). Eighty of these be 
long to the first tone, twenty to the second, and forty-five to 
the third. The first and third tones are subdivided ; so that 
five tones share amongst them the 145 characters; giving al 
average of nearly 30 characters to each tone or semitone! 

In the literary Chinese, tone is rather a grammatical tradition 
than a living reality ; in this respect something like the Greek 
accents, or the Hebrew points, but of infinitely less sernc 
than the latter in respect of intelligibility. Chinese composi- 
tion, both prose and verse, is read or recited aloud, not to be 
understood, which it can hardly be unless you have the charac 
ters before you or know them by heart, but as an exercise of 
memory, or for the pleasure of the rhythm. For- rhythmic 
purposes there is a strict tonic prosody, observed in due 
measure in prose as well as verse. And a false tone, though tt 
may vitiate sense as well as rhythm, is only sure of spoiling the 


1 T have followed the orthography of Dr Williams throughonat this paper. 
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. For intelligibility the essentials are the choice of words 
their collocation. 

The tones, one of which is trherent tn every word, are four, 
te Level, Rising, Vanishing, and Entering, which I will call 
the First, Second, Third, and Fourth tones. For purposes of 
preody however they are reduced to two main divisions; the 
dlique, consisting of the second, third, and fourth, and the level 
‘Gyigion, coinciding with the first tone. Verse rhytlm depends 
athe due proportion and arrangement of levels and obliques; 
aad dictionaries with a view to tone are furnished to tiros, of 
he same nature as our Gradus ad Parnassum. 

In the North and West the fourth tone, which comprises all 
the short syllables, disappears; all words assigned to it in the 
Standard Dictionaries being distributed among the other three 
tones, In the South-eastern provinces the short syllables all 
ed in k, p, or ; and each of the four tones is subdivided into 
2 upper and lower class, making eight tones or semitones in 
ul It will be seen that, excepting the regions where the 
terthen idiom prevails, the fourth tone virtually increases the 
munber of vocables distinguishable by European orthography ; 
and Syllabic dictionaries accordingly treat such vocables sepa- 
iely,eg. ko and koh, where the final A is written by way of 
representing the &, p, or ¢, still heard in Fuhkien and Kwang- 
tung, and believed to have been anciently universal. 

One more remark as to literary Chinese—Table A which I 
append to my paper will shew I think that ditonic words— 
words in which one character is read in two toncs—are but a 
mall percentage of the materials of a literary composition; 
larely (taking my example) five per cent. And it would be 

to infer any such rule, as Mr Pile seems to have thought 

of from these remains of primitive Chinese. It attained to 
intelligibility and precision, not by the tone system, but by 
choice of words and word symbols, and by their arrangement in 
the sentence. 

Spoken Chinese, the Colloquial in its many dialects, is un- 
doubtedly much more beholden to tone than is the language of 
books ancient or modern. I have mentioncd the eight tones of 
the South, In Chekeang, my own province, five or rather six 
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are well recognized; and we have besides the use of the initials 
b, d, g, 2 and dz (unknown in the South) in addition to p, ¢, bs, 
and ts both aspirated and unaspirated. Table B, constructed a 
random out of Dr Williams’ Dictionary, will serve as a specimen 
of the rea] importance of tone, and the liability to mistake 
when it is neglected. It will help to shew also, I think, the 
absence of any general principle associating certain tones with 
certain parts of speech; since very many words in each toneare 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs, according to circumstances; and 
of words limited to one part of speech, examples may be found 
under each tone. It must be borne in mind, of course, that 
several of the syllables illustrated have, each, a large number df | 
meanings different from and unrelated to those given, discrim- | 
nated, when written, by their word-symbols, but not by tone. For 
example*, Chdn, which in Williams has but one or two repre 
sentatives in the upper division of the first tone, has in te 
lower division six of widely different meaning, all tn commons 
use, besides others less usual. 

The analogy between tone in colloquial English and m 
Chinese is, I think, real only so far as to illustrate the fact of one 
and the same word being sometimes variable by intonation. In 
English this depends always on some emotion, or some proce 
of thought, in the speaker’s mind. In Chinese there are a few 
cases of this kind, but they (I think my tables will shew it) have 
very little to do with the tonic system in Chinese. The pr 
noun na-ko spoken (as to-its first syllable) in the second tones 
enterrogative (who? or, what?); spoken in the third it is demm- 
strative (that). But the vast majority of words have their tone 
independent alike of sentiment and of logic. Here, for instant, 
are four nouns meaning Father, Mother, Elder and Young 
brother, Fu’, Mu*, Hiong', Ti*, whose tones are marked by the 
numerals on the right. Good and Evil (shan’, ngoh‘) are respe 
tively of the third and fourth tones, but the synonyms hao’, {at 
are both of the second. Once more in k‘an® to look, fing’ 
hear, hiu® to smell, kth‘ to taste, it would be hard, I think, to 
account logically for the difference in tone assigned to ‘hearing, 


* In the Chekeang dialects, the Tsing), the six of the lower-level tox 
Chan I have given would be Tsdn (or would sound Dzdr (or Dziag). 
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‘melling,’ ‘tasting’ (or ‘eating’), and the identity in this respect 
‘looking’ and ‘smelling.’ 

The part of speech is certainly not indicated with any regu- 
ity or precision by the tone. This is done, as Marshman, 
len, and others earlier and later than either, have observed, 
wholly by the context. Julien, after illustrating by means 
the English word set, says (Syntaxe Nouvelle, p. 4), ‘Tout 
net Chinois peut passer par les mémes états (i.e. as those in- 
| in the case of set) et changer aussi souvent de significa- 
fn suivant les mots aucquels on I’ associe.’ 

Under the general idea of context, however, two methods of 
mangement deserve a special notice, as they are of essential 
tare in promoting intelligibility, and characteristically Chinese, 
faugh perhaps partial analogies to each of them may be ob- 
mved elsewhere. When it is borne in mind that e.g. the vo- 
able sin, without change of tone, may mean ‘bitter,’ or ‘new,’ or 
‘irewood,’ or ‘the heart,’ it will be seen that mere arrangement 
words will hardly preclude confusion, without some special 
tevice besides. The two characteristic methods I mean are, 
Casifiers and Coupling. 

Numerals, in Chinese colloquial, seldom stand alone before 
enoun they qualify. ‘One man’ is not yth jin but yih-Ko jin; 
b(cen in na-ko just above) nearly answering to ‘unit’ or ‘in- 
dridual,” and corresponding much more nearly to a real enclitic 
than Mr Peile’s chae (Primer p. 47). For ‘four horses’ they say 
&-¥EH ma, where p'eih has a meaning connected with ‘pairing’ 
‘matching.’ And ‘two towers’ is rh-Tso leu, tso being akin 
© ‘wat’ or ‘place. A heart sin and a star sing in several dia- 
kets are almost identical in sound, the g being added to both, 
@ omitted in both, alike. They are effectually distinguished 
levever by the classifier, or special affix to the numeral, a heart 

ing yih-KO sin, a star yih-K‘O sin; where ko is the common 
telitic mentioned above, but k’o a special one used of spherical 
objects, pearls, fruits, and the like, including stars. So much 
for the classifiers, or enclitics which attach themselves to the 
tumerals and to pronouns also in some cases. 

By coupling I mean the association of one vocable with 
nother of kindred meaning so as to form a disyllable. Refer- 
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ring to table B, chdn, a pillow, in colloquial takes the aff 
a head, perhaps for euphony, but probably by allusion { 
use. Chdn, to shake, associates tung to move, formin; 
disyllable chdn-f'ung to shake. Chang, the palm, prefixes 
the hand (sheu-chang). Chi, knowledge, occurs as chi-s/ 
chi-hwui with very slightly differept meanings, shth and 
having senses akin to ‘knowledge.’ tng is ‘spirit’ and 
‘subtile’; in the latter sense it often affixes kKtau clever, 
becomes ling-kiau. Ling, a‘pass, has its meaning fixed b 
prefix shan a mountain, and Ltng an order, by hao ‘a 
‘password, &c., making the disyllables shan-ling, hac 
respectively. Jfai* ‘to buy, and Jaz’ ‘to sell,’ both belo1 
to the general branch of oblique tones, are not always sa 
accurately as to leave no room for mistake; but the affixes 
‘to enter, or Jai ‘to come’ for the first, and ch'uh ‘to go ou 
k'ad ‘to depart’ for the other, put them out of doubt; as 
tsin ‘to buy, mar-ch'uh ‘to sell.’ Rh’ ‘a child’ usually hb: 
affix tsz its synonym, but sometimes another synonym 
as prefix (Rh’-tsz or Hat-rh’). Rh’ ‘an ear’ takes to ‘a lobe 
after it (Rh’-to), and Rh’ ‘two’ agglutinates ko or one o 
many other classifiers, as rh’-ko ‘two (men),’ rh-teu ‘two (© 
rh’-wei ‘ two (gentlemen, guests, et sim.)’ &c. 

The usefulness of this tendency to form disyllables 
prefix or affix of kindred meaning is great and various. It 
tinguishes between vocables of identical tone, or of similar 
or where the tone (as often in the case of foreigners) is wr 
given. It also forms abstract nouns, by coupling two 1 
of contrasted meaning; thus ‘newness’ sin-k tu (lit. ‘new- 
‘height’ kaou-ts (lit. ‘high-low’); ‘distance’ yuen-kin (lit. 
near’); and ‘intercourse’ lat-wang (lit. ‘come-go’). 

I imagine these features of Chinese are to be found i 
manuals, grammars, &c. on the subject, though I have no: 
hand to refer to. It was because they seemed to me to 
been undervalued, or perhaps overlooked, by English com 
tive philologers, whose attention was attracted too exclu: 
to the tones, which, at the same time, they appeared par 
misunderstand, that I have ventured to write this ver 
perfect paper. 
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The chief practical use of tone—it is this I wished to point 
wut—is tn the colloquial, not the literary, language. In that its 
tervices are rendered rather in the vocabulary than the grammar. 
And for even that limited service it is inadequate, and has to be 
mpplemented by the context, by the method of classifiers (or en- 
‘ditics to numerals) and that of coupling. This last may perhaps 
be illustrated though very imperfectly by the bi-lingual com- 
pounds found in English, e.g. Hampstead, Hampton, where one 
gllable helped, I suppose, to give definiteness to the other. 
| And the classifiers find a partial analogy in the specific nume- 
alvords, a couple or pair or brace, a leash, a dozen, a score ; 
also a head (of cattle), a flock, a covey, a drove, ete. Only 
mene of these words in English are as indispensable as the 
turesponding words are in Chinese. 

Tone in the literary language is a valuable and interesting 
iadition, and is cultivated by native scholars for the sake of 
fiythm, and the logical force or poetical grace which rhythm 
mbeerves, It contributes something to the enlargement of the 
dctionary, and something much less to the grammar. The 
meagth of the dictionary for literary purposes, however, lies in 
iis vast array of word-symbols; and, to quote Marshman as 
quoted by Julien, nearly ‘the whole of the grammar depends 
00 position.’ 

G. E. MOULE, Missionary C. M. S. 
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TABLE A. 


Words affected by tone in the ‘Great Learning,’ ‘Doctrine of the Mean,’ s 
‘ Analects’ of Confucius, as shewn in Dr Legge, Vol. 1. Index. 


Vocablel.| First (or Level) Tone. | Second (or Rising) (Third (or Vanishing)|Pourth (or Bs 


C. 
Chin in A pillow To pillow 
Chan (lower) To arrange oes , Array 
Ch‘ang ng Elder More than 
dove TOcart Dynasty ~ 
er ’ 
Chi To know ese Knowledge ees 
Chi To rule oss To be ruled ose 
Ching Title of first Month eee To weigh oes 
‘ing o designate eee O wei 
Ch‘u wee To place A place 
Chung The middle wee To hit (target or 
F other mark) 
Fang To accord with eee To let go ses 
Feu wee ose To cover Fak, To ow 
; turn 
Fu (upper) a man 
(lower) initial particle 
‘as to...’ 
Fa ese Father ‘Good Father’ wee 
Fuh oes eee (Feu) Again To repea 
H. 
Hao wes Good To approve 
Hi_ | (read Hu) Alas! affixed eee A play. To play 
to another syllable 
Hia eee Below To descend 
Hing To walk or do wee Conduct 
Hwa Flower, Glorious ves Name of 
mountain 
Hwa A picture (Hecah) t 
draw 
Hwo Peace, Harmony wee To accord, 
sing with 
I, 
I | Clothes wee To dress wes 
] vee wes Easy (TA) to 
| mange 
Jan! To endure wee To entrust, 
| an officer 


1 It should be understood that each vocable more tones and meanings given In the ot 
iu this column stands for one Character, read, columns. It has not been possible to print 
according to context, in either of the two or § Chinese characters. 
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First (or Level) Tone. 


Fourth (or 


Second (or Rising) |Third (or Vanishing)| Entering). 


SE ES |! <i 


B 
| 


Shwai 


Siang 
Sien 
Sun 


Used in 


E E EEEES PEER wi np Pe per 4 : Fig 


(Kiang) To compel 


A crack 
Empty 
A cap 
To pass by 


T 


Difficult 


Three 
To mourn 


To ‘grant . 


To ride 


Able 


Mutual 
A grandson 


o part 
a technical 
| phrase about mourning 


Violent 


To give 


To dismiss 
To roll up 


To compare 


To ascend 
Few 


The head 
To send 


To count 


First, Former 


* Journal of Philology. vow. vrit. 


To see, read 
Hien To shew 
To separate 


Toturn towards, (lower) Together 


To empty 
To depart 
A scroll (also 
used as verb) 
To invest with 
the cap of 
manhood 
To transgress, 
A transgression 


To leave 
ertainly 


(Au) Quiet, Negative 
Evening particle 


Difficulty 
Bigoted 


To harmonize cee 


To do thrice 
To lose 
Above (cp. Hia) 

Young wes 
To shoot (Shih) to 
aim at 
To confess 
A messenger 
To distribute aes 
(Sz’) To feed To eat 
(Chi) To re- To know 
member 
A team, 
A carriage 
To conquer 
An account 


A chief 


(Shéh) fre- 
quently 
pu to 

ead on 

To assist ves 

To lead 
Docile 


17 
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Vocabia.. Fizst fer Level) Tone. | Secomd (ar Rising) ‘Third (or Vanishing} Fenrerin’) 


Tv. | 
Taou 'Way, Principle To speak 
Ta | wee A measure | (Tuk) to 
| estimate 
Tsang : To hide, store A storehouse wee 
| | Pitdka | 
Tsao To make,(7Ts‘ao) ose 
To arrive at 
Tsi A wife vee To give in 
marriage 
Ts‘oh eos a (Ts‘s) Wrong, To file 
o wrong 
Tsah wee eee (Ts‘i) Excessive} A foot, Fu 
W. 
Wan | Lines, Literature To gloes 
Wan To hear To be heard of 
Wang | A To rule . 
Wei To make ase On account of wee 
Wu (Int*.) Ah! ves Tohate | (Ngdh) m 
licious 
Y. ; 
Yang | nes To nourish To support 
one’s parents 
y ( - or elders 
en opper) ow? . 
(lower) forsooth } 
Yin wes Todrink (To give to drink wee 
Yoh wee as (Yaou)Delightin' Music 
Yiu vee To have And wes 
Ya wee Totell, Aword|; To speak, 
A saying 
Yuen wee Distant To retire from 


» Here Dr Legge inverts Dr Williams's statement. 


The words exhibited above are 76 in number, occurring amongst 1520 whi 
form the Index to Dr Legge’s Ch. Classics, Vol. 1 The spelling is that 
Dr Williams. 
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TABLE B. 


lL few examples of tone distinction important in the Colloquial; taken at 
random from Dr Williams’s Dictionary. 


Vocable }, First Tone. Second. Third. 
Chan True Pillow To shake 
Chang A chapter Palm of hand A bill 
Chao To beckon To seek To radiate 
Chi A branch Paper Knowledge 
Ling Spirit, Subtile A passin hills | To order, An order 
Ma Hemp A horse To scold 
Mai To cover with earth To buy To sell 
Pin Betel, Areca A petition Hair-locks 
Ping Soldier Cake A handle 
Rh Child Ear Two 
8i West To wash Fine 
Siso To melt Small To laugh 
Sing A star To awake Nature 
Sz Silk To die Four 
Tan Single To brush off Morning 
Tang A lump To wait, A class A bench 
Tao A knife To upset To arrive 
Ti To lower, Low The bottom Ruler, God 
Tien To upset A canon A shop 


1 In this table each vocable stands for a dif- ranged by Dr Williams. The Chinese however 
vest Character tn each of the three successive connect them with the tone system, reckoning, 
éamns. No fourth tone is exhibited. These e.g., Pin(1), Pin (2), Pin (8), Pth (4), to form a 
© virtually distinct vocables, and are 80 ar- set. 


17—2 


L—ON LICENTIA POETICA (mourva} eovoia or sSut} 
(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society 1 May 1879.) 


Tae lexicons under licentia cite one example from Cicero a 
one from Quintilian. No commentator, so far as I know, b 
felt called upon to illustrate the phrase, It seems wor 
while therefore to submit to our society such examples as 
have met with, in the hope of eliciting further information. 

Cic. de or. 111 § 153 inusitata sunt prisca fere ac vetusta 
usu cotidiani sermonis iam diu intermissa, quae sunt poetan 
Ucentiae liberiora quam nostrae. 

Phaedr. Iv 24=25 8 usus poetae, ut moris est, licen 
(Miller poetae more est et). 

Sen. n. q. 11 44 § 1 poeticam istad licentiam decet. 

Colum. 1x 2 § 2 ea, quae Hyginus fabulose tradita de ori 
nibus apum non intermisit, poeticae magis licentiae quam nost 
fidei concesserim. 

Quintil. u 14 § 3 ut sit ea [narrandi ratio] neque ar 
prorsus atque ieiuna...neque rursus sinuosa et arcessitis 
scriptionibus, in quas plerique imitatione poeticae licent 
ducuntur, lasciviat. § 19 graecis historiis plerumque poeti 
similis licentia est. 

x1 § 28 meminerimus tamen, non per omnia poetas € 
orator’ Sequendos nec libertate verborum nec liceatia figuran 
& verba postica libertate audaciors 
‘Ady. Marc. 1 3 pr. principalis itaque et exinde t 
‘BuMEro, an duos deos liceat induci, si forte, poe! 
‘et tertia iam haeretica 
dictus 1 neque enim fabula 
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Tact. yr 22 § 6 corruperunt igitur poetica licentia quod 
seceperant. 

Auson. grat. act. 4 ades enim locis omnibus nec iam miramur 

leentiam poetarum qui omnia Deo plena dixerunt. 

Macrob. comm. 11 8 § 5 an forte poetica licentia particulam 
pro simili paene particula posuit et pro sub ambas dicere maluit 
per ambas ? 

id. Sat. vi 9 § 13 scire vellem in equi fabrica casune an ex 
Industria hoc genus ligni nominaverit? nam licet unum pro 

' quolibet ligno ponere poeticae licentiae sit, solet tamen Vergilius 
temeritatem licentiae non amare. 

Martianus Capella § 297 poetarwm vero licentia haec nomina 
Puraliter dixit. 

Serv. Aen. I 15 ingenti arte Vergilius, ne in rebus fabulosis 
sperte utatur poetarum licentia, quasi opinionem sequitur. 

ib. 54 translatio est per poeticam licentiam facta. So ib. 
927. 550 (p. 169 8), 111 3. 349. 

Beda de metris 2 ad fin. (xc 153* Migne) r littera liquens, 
odem modo sicut et /, cum in medio sermone brevem sequitur 
rocalem, praecedente qualibet consonante, potest hanc poetica 
wentza facere longam. ib. 3 bis (153*°). 

For what follows I have used the note of Marcilius on Hor. 
. p- and Erasmi adagia. 

In Greek we find éfouc/a ascribed to poets: Diphil. in Ath. 
93 

as of Tpaypbol daciv, ols éEoucia 
éorw Aéyew aravta Kat trovety povots. 

Strabo p. 25' xal ra év 77 Mnveyye 5é rots wept rév Awro- 
dryeov eipnuévors cuphoveiv. et Sé Tiva pn cvppwvel, weraBo- 
as airtadcOas Sciv 7 ayvoray 7 nal wountixny éEovalap, 7 
vvéatnxey F iatopias Kal Siabécews Kal pvOov. 

Luc. Dem. enc. 10 xairos AaBopevos ay éya trav ’AOnvev 
wi ras woentinns éFovclas éreionyov av Epwras Oedy war 
oles xal xatoxnoes nat Swpeds xal thy ’EXevciva: and a 
ttle below ro pey 57) rrocnrinov pirov éXevbepovr. 

1 I was guided to Strabo and Luc. earlier, I might have been spared a 


m. enc. by Marcilius, If I had good deal of rcsearch. 
iked in the lexicon of Sophocles 
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Freedom of poets also in Hermotim. 72 ovdéy ray larm 
Tavpwy Kal yipaipov cal yopyovev Sciadépet, xal boa ¢ 
Svetpos xal wotnral cai ypadets ehevOepos Ovres avam 
Tova ovTE yevoueva tremote ove yevecOas Suvapeva. 

Trresponsibility in pro imag. 18 wadatés obTos 6 & 
avevOuvous eivas xal wointas xai ypadéas. 

The technical term in the grammarians is ddea. Fi 
HSt. has five references and Sophocles two. Add (regulas 
prosodia 122 fin. in Herm. de emend. rat. gr. gr. 448) 7d 
TOY TTWOTUKGY OUTWS uNKUVETAL, ws ExEL TO axoviTl-...€aTt Se 
TownTsxH adeia cuvertarpéevoy wpopepeTas. 

Compare also: 

Ov. amor. 111 12 41 42 

exit in immensum fecunda licentia vatum, 
obligat historica nec sua verba fide. 

Hor. ad Pis. 9 10 

pictoribus atque poetis 
quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas. 

Prudent. c. Symm. 11 39 40 

aut vos pictorum docuit manus adsimulatis 
ture poetarum numen componere monstris. 


Cf. Quintil. 15 § 12 in e1usdem vitii geminatione Met 
Fufettioeo dicens Ennius poetico zure defenditur. 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


II—ON HEMINA SANGUINIS IN SENECA AND 
JEROME. 


(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society 1 May 1879.) 


SENECA trang. an. 14 § 3 minabatur Theodoro philosopho 
tyrannus mortem et quidem insepultam: “habes,” inquit, “cur 
tabi placeas. hemina sanguinis in tua potestate est: nam quod 
ad sepulturam pertinet, o te ineptum, si putas mea interesse, 
supra terram an infra putrescam.” Hieron. ep. 147 8 pr. (1 1091° 
ed. Ven. 1766, a severe letter to Sabinianus a deacon, who had 
been guilty of adultery) iaces itaque advolutus genibus meis et 
heminam, ut tuis verbis utar, sanguinis deprecaris. The editor's 
note is “sic legendum videtur ad Veronensis exemplaris fidem 
heminam, non, ut vulgo hactenus obtinuit, misericordiam. est 
autem hemina mensura fere omnium minima, quae sextaril 
dimidia pars est. ei Sabinianus qui et marcidulus, pallidus et 
exsanguis supra dicitur,ad movendam Hieronymo misericordjam, 
sanguinem suum comparat...vocem obscuriorem aut minus 
obviam critici depraverunt.” Had the editor known of the 
passage of Seneca (which I had noted in my lexicon, and can 
find in no lexicon but Miihlmann’s'), he might have added 
authority to the grounds which make the new reading certain. 
For mserwcordiam sanguinis is nonsense; whereas heminam 
sanguinis deprecaris makes good sense whether you take depre- 
caris in the sense of ‘beg off,’ ‘pray against,’ ‘pray to be let off’ 
as in letum deprecor, or in that of ‘pray for,’ ‘pray not to be 


1 This very day the new edition of Georges vol. 1 has come to hand, which 
contains this passage. 
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deprived of ;’ cf. vifam, pacem deprecari. In the first cas 
meaning is, ‘you beg me to be content with your present rn 
fication, not to reduce you to a half-pint of blood, to mere 
and bone.’ In the second case translate: ‘you beg me n 
rob you of the half-pint of blood which alone remains to 
The palaeographical interest of the variant misericordi 
very great. Either the he* of heminam was omitted by 
ent, and miam which remained was expanded as_ usual 
misericordiam, or the miam was first expanded into the 
known word, and then he* omitted as unintelligible. 
plain that hemina sanguims became proverbial and it i: 
likely that it is extant only in these two texts. 


2 Or rather e. Georges has two examples of emina. 


JOHN E. B. MAYO 


II.—ON CONDICIO AND CONDITIO. 
Read before the Cambridge Philological Society 15 May 1879.) 


KToNIO Augustino, abp. of Tarragona in the 16th century, 
ted the question (dial. ant. rx) whether condicio should be 
itten with c or t, ‘et quaesito contentus est. The Jesuit 
ude Dausque in his antiqut novique LatI orthographica 
munai 1632 fol. 11 92) is more dogmatic: ‘CONDITIO con- 
aT, nec aliter. Ratio in exemplis est, amatio, lectio, dictro, 
o, alia, quibus urgetur competentia. Origo sic imperat, 
ditus, conditor, conditriz, conditio. Condits sumus bona con- 
one, inquit Seneca 1. 5 de consol. (?) Qui libros veteres aut 
frammata in contrarium iurant, scripti crimen iurant. Pan- 
ae Flor. cum C, uti lapis Ancyranus per C.’ 
The Jesuit’s reasoning falls to the ground with his deriva- 
of the word. Isidore (origg. v 24 29) conditiones sunt 
me testium, et dictae conditiones a condicendo, quasi con- 
lones, quia non ibi testis unus iurat, sed duo vel plures... 
! conditiones, quod inter se conveniat sermo testium, quasi 
liciones, It is now generally allowed that condicto and 
» belong to the family of Seievups, dico, disco, dicig causa 
‘lus I‘ 134, Corssen 1° 52. Vanitek 1° 330. Yet of the lexi- 
aphers only Klotz and his pirate Corradini (in his Forcellini) 
| the word with ac, and separate it entirely from conditto’. 
2x and Gesner class it among derivates of do, and even 
rges follows Scheller Freund and De-Vit’s Forcellini in the 


Corradini’s slavish dependence on Klotz was) to this head a passage of 
appears in his assigning (what Cic. which is rightly given under con- 
azing in an editor of Cicero, as _— ditio. 
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spelling codiho. Fleckeisen ‘Fiinfzig Artikel, Teubner 12334 
p 14 wields to authority, but with a bad grace; ‘condaia? 
uicht condsfic. 80 ungern man sich auch den von Déderesil 
‘Rejen uw Anfsitze 1 368) fir die Schreibung mit ¢ geltesae™ 
gemschten inneren Griinden entziehen mag; aber die Am@< 
ritat der Inschriften ‘3 E Hibner in den Jahrb. f. class Prize 
1858 5. 354 £ 1859 S 437) und der altesten Handschrift<<>9 
Ambrasianus des Plautus. Bembinus des Terentius, die bato@ 
des Vergiliug die Palimpsesten von Cie. de re publica uaa 
Gaius ist durchaus fur condicio’. A brief comparison of tee 
examples collected in the lexicons of condicto and condico, va) 
shew that the terms belong to one another; still we find = 
wany editions as Haase’s Seneca, the old mumpsimus holdsi 
ground. 

‘A very few traditional examples of conditio from condo xo 
given by the lexicons They will be found with other im* 
Rénsch Itala u. Vulgata 309 (from vulg. and Tert. Iren. Prud}— 
I have noticed the following: 

Commod. apo 121 sic deus omnipotens, dominus suae con- 
ditionis. 

Tert. adv. Mare. 115 pr. cum dixeris esse et illi [creatori] 
conditionem suam et suum mundum et suum caelum. 

ib. 16 p.m. conditionis universitas. id. apol. 19 pr. [the 
yassage from cod. Fuld.] Moyses, qui mundi conditionem et 
generis humani pullulationem...exorsus est. 

Victorivi tractatus de fabrica mundi pr. (Cave hist. lit. Basil. 
1741 1148) in libro Mosis quem de conditione ipsius [mundi] 
scripsit, qui genesis appellatur. 

Iren. 111 6 § 1 deum patrem et filium eius, qui dominium 
accepit a patre suo omnis conditionis. id. v 18 § 1 saepe. 2. 

Aug. de gen. ad litt. 1v § 43 illi tres dies, qui ante conditio- 
nem istorum luminarium commemorati sunt. 

id. tract. in Io. ep. 1 § 4 quantum deus a creatura, quantum 
conditor a conditione, quantum sapientia ab eo quod factum est 
per sapientiam, longe ultra omnia debet esse lux ista. 

id. civ. dei 112 (1 22 24 Dombart) proinde ista omnia, id 
Wuratio funeris, conditio sepulturae, pompa exequiarum, 
r ia quam subsidia mortuoram, 
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Hier. comm. in Eph. 1 4 (vit 548° ed. Ven. 1769) volens 
Haque Paulus ostendere quod deus universa sit machinatus ex 
hilo, non conditionem, non creaturam atque facturam, sed 
mrafodny, id est, initium fundamenti ad eum rettulit. 

ib. 2 10 (578°) ita et in nobis et in Christo per singula opera 
¢ profectus creatura atque conditio accipi potest. 

ib, 4 234 (626 fin.) creatio quippe apud nos generatio vel 

Mtivitas dicitur: apud graecos vero sub nomine creationis ver- 
bum facturae et conditionis accipitur. et quod apud nos con- 
&tio, hoc apud graecos creatio sonat. 

Oros. 112 et a primo anno Procae, cum regnare coepit, usque 
al conditionem urbis. 

ib, vir 20 p. 514 Hav. millesimus a conditione Romae annus 
mpletus est. ib. 43 p. 586 fin. si quid a conditione mundi 
ejue ad nunc simili factum felicitate doceatur. cf. Beda h. e. 
11. 

Phoebad. c. Arian. 1 ad hanc tractatus conditionem neces- 
State descendimus. Barth ad loc. (pp. 57—8 Francof. 1623, cf. 
advers. VI 27 p. 306) conditio non est id quod vulgo solet, sed 
‘ompositio, conditura, scriptio. condere autem peculiare libro- 
um scniptoribus attribuitur, quod 1 nimirum in lucem pro- 
lucant quid cuius antea non erat nota conditio. ......... conditio 
atem pro conditura aut opere quo condito Tertulliani est de 
orona militis c. 4 [read 6 and compare a little before ‘natura- 
Mm usum conditionis’] ‘quaeris an conditioni eius fruenda 
atura nobis debeat praecire, ne illa rapiamur qua deci aemulus 
niversam conditionem certis usibus homini mancipatam cum 
30 homine corrupit?’ idem adversus Hermogenem cap. 10 
read 11] ‘cum praeses eius diabolus abierit in ignem quem 
raeparavit illi deus et angelis eius, prius in puteum abyssi 
‘legatus quam revelatio filiorum dei redemerit conditionem a 
alo, utique vanitati subiectaim, cum restituta innocentia et 
itepritate conditionis pecora condixerint bestiis, et parvuli de 
‘rpentibus luserint, hoc est ‘omnem creaturam’ ut vocat 
xostolus quicquid vivit, sic etiam capiam apud Valerianum 
imelenensem sermonc I ‘vereor dicere ne nostram neglegen- 
1m pulset ista sententia. non autem cognoscit dominum qui 
nditionis suae non agnoscit officium.’ 
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Hil. in ps. 53 12' (rv 344° Migne) et quamquam passio ills 
non fuerit conditionis et generis, quia indemutabilem dei natv- 
ram nulla vis iniunosae perturbationis offenderet. 

ib. 68 25" (486%) quia neque evacuatio illa ex dei forma n- 
turae caelestis interitus est, neque formae servilis assumpto 
tamquam genuinae originis conditionisque natura est. 

Druthmar expos. in Matt. c. 12 pr. (cvI 1314° Migne) 
duobus modis est nobis pater deus: conditione, quia condidit 
et creavit nos. 

In some passages it may be a question whether we should 
read conditiw ‘creation, make,’ or condicw ‘state’ (e.g. Tet 
apol. 48 p.m. ‘ergo’ inquitis ‘semper moriendum erit et sm- 
per resurgendum.’ si ita rerum dominus destinasset, ingratis 
experieris condicionis tuae legem.) But it seems plain tht | 
editors and lexicographers should distinguish words of such 
different origin and use, and that the. modern languages should 
follow the example of Spanish in writing ‘ condicion’ and al 
its family with a medial c. 


1 Possibly I owe these two examples to Paucker. 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR 


OY THE DATE AND INTEGRITY OF A LETTER 
ASCRIBED TO D. BRUTUS. (ap Famiuiares x1. 13 a) 


Taz is no direct evidence in this letter as to the date of 
is composition. The superscription found in some editions 
‘Se, Pergae rv. Nonas Iunias A. U. Cc. 711’ is clearly wrong, and 
hs perhaps been transferred by an oversight from ad Fam. Xi. 
which is placed next to this letter in chronological order 
by Schiitz. 

Can then the date of the letter be inferred from its con- 
tents ? 

§ 4 seems to show. 

1, That the writer had crossed the Alps—(neque ex Italia 
hm cito exercitum traici posse credebant). 

2, That Plancus was on the right bank of the Isara, and 
ve leam from ad Fam. x. 23,3 that he recrossed that river 
from its left bank on June 4. 

§5 seems to imply that the armies of D. Brutus and 

were, if not united, at least within easy reach of each 
dhe, Now Plancus, writing on June 6, expected D. Brutus 
bo join him in three days (ad Fam. x. 23, 3). 

§§4 and 5 both seem to imply that D. Brutus had heard 
df the defection of Lepidus, which took place on May 29 
(p.ad Fam. x. 23, 2). For though the concluding words of 
this letter (qui quidem...converterunt) may seem to describe 
the behaviour of Octavian more accurately than that of Lepi- 
dus, yet there does not appear to be any evidence that the 
diafection of Octavian had shewn itself in an active form 
before the date of this letter—(cp. ad Fam. x1. 10, 4; x1. 20, 
| land 4), and Plancus even on J uly 28 does not seem to have 

Given up all hope of his support—cp. ad Fam. x. 24, 4—6. 
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It seems then tbat the portion of this letter beginning with 
the words ‘in spem venerant’ in § 4, can hardly have been 
written before the 7th or 8th of June. A further question 
arises, viz. whether all the letter was written at one time. 

Now in § 2 the writer speaks in a very slighting way of 
his furces, ‘recurri ad meas copiolas...sunt extenuatissimae— 
but in ad Fam. x1. 23, 1, a letter written on May 25, while 
he still entertained hopes of Lepidus, and therefore before §5 
of the present letter, D. Brutus speaks of his forces as forn- 
ing one of three considerable armies—‘tribus tantis ererc- 
tibus ’. 

It seems therefore that § 2 of this letter was written be- 
fore ad Fam. x1. 23. Perhaps it was written soon after the 
writer had received information of the discontent caused at 
Rome by his apparent dilatoriness. 

Now such discontent would not be expressed at Rome be- 
fore reports had arrived there that D. Brutus was wasting 
the days which immediately followed the relief of Mutina: and 
as Mutina was probably relieved on April 27 (cp ad Fam. x1. 
9, 2), such reports would not leave its neighbourhood before 
April 29, nor arrive at Rome before May 4, as a message 
seems to have taken about five days to reach Rome from 
Mutina (cp. ad Fam. 10. 30, 1 and Philipp. 14. 5). 

The criticisms then to which the earlier part of this letter 
seems to have been a reply can hardly have been made before 
May 4 or 5, nor can they at the very earliest have reached 
D. Brutus before May 11; between which date and May 25 
the earlier portion of the present letter seems to have been 
written. It must have been written at some place visited by D. 
Brutus on his march from Pollentia to Eporedia. He was at 
Eporedia on May 24 (cp. ad Fam. x1. 20, 4). 

The Medicean MS. (M), from which Mr C. B. Heberden 
has been good enough to make a transcript of this letter for 
me, does not appear to suggest any doubt as to the continuity 
of the letter; nor, so far as I have been able to discover, has 
any previous editor been struck by its internal inconsisten- 
cies. 

I must add (1) that the conclusion of the first of the two 
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fugments which, according to my view, make up the present 
ktter is very abrupt — whether we suppose it to end at ‘cum 
equitibus, or at ‘consistere’: (2) that the beginning of the 
econd fragment is, on either supposition, equally abrupt: 
(3) that on any supposition the language of § 2 with regard 
tothe state of the writer's forces is hardly reconcileable with 
teat of ad Fam. xi 10, which is dated May 5, and must there- 
fre have been written before any portion of the present letter. 
had Fam. x. 10, D. Brutus speaks of his difficulty in find- 
by supplies for an army of seven legions. 

T append a list of the dates of D. Brutus’ letters written 
Her the relief of Mutina. 

Ad Fam. x1. 9, April 29, Regium [Lepidum] (Reggio). 

» 9 » 10, May 5, Dertona (Tortona). 

» on” » ll, ,, 6, ex castris, finibus Statiellensium. 

on » 18a, the letter now under consideration. 

99 » 19, ,, 21, Vercellae (Vercelli). 

” » 20, ,, 25, Eporedia (Ivrea), 


” a ” 23, > 86D bY) ” 


” 9 » 26, June 3, ex castris. 


A. WATSON. 


JUVENAL X. 54, 55. 


Mr Mtxno seems to me to have been less happy than usual is 
the two emendations he has proposed for 1 54. According ts 
that which he now prefers he would read 


ergo supervacua aut ut perniciosa petuntur, 
propter quae fas est genua incerare deorum? 
translating “Well then, to come back to our subject, even 
superfluous or hurtful things are, as we have seen, asked for 
prayer, what things may we with propriety ask for?” 
other emendation was to read haut, haut after su 
translating “ Are then the things asked for in prayer not 
fluous, not pernicious, things for which we may with propri 
petition the gods ?” 
I think we may get a more simple and natural meaning 
adopting Doederlein’s aut vel and changing petuntur into 
tantur, 
ergo supervacua aut vel perniciosa putantur 
propter quae fas est genua incerare deorum. 
which I should translate “accordingly (i.e. in accordance Wi 
the blindness which has been illustrated in the preceding 
of the Satire) those things for which it is really right to 
(such as honesty and modesty) are reckoned superfluous 
even injurious.” They had so perverted their judgment by’ 
indulging in wishes for what was Wrong, that what was right 
seemed no longer desirable. 


I confess that this reading leaves a harshness in the con- 
pexion both with what precedes and with what follows: but: 
that is a general defect of Juvenal’s style, and I think the 
passage 18 Open to the same objection on any interpretation 
yet proposed. 

Perhaps an easier form of Mr Munro's e 
arp supervacua ut vel perniciosa petuntur. 


mendation might be 


JOSEPH B. MAYOR. 


ADFECTUS AND ADFICTUS. 


WupEr the word adficio the Lexicons quote from Cicero's 
Pfopica § 8 the following words: in iis locis in quibus argu- 
penta inclusa sunt, alit in eo ipso de quo agitur haerent, alit 
sumuntur extrinsecus. In ipso tum ex toto, tum ex partibus 
ins, tum. ex nota, tum ex tis rebus quae quodam modo adfectae 
Ment ad id de quo quaeritur. The last words recur in § 11. 
pee words adfectae sunt are explained by the lexicographers, 
bo follow Boethius, as = standing in relation to. 

An unknown commentator on Cicero's De Inventione 1 
Map. 24—28 (ap. Halm, Rhet. Lat. Min. p. 305 foll.) has an 
spparently similar use of adfectus (Halm, p. 309), quae res 
} an spsum factum adfectione quadam conventre, has res 
ifecta nominamus: verum adfecta accipimus nunc de %pso 

goto, td est de omni causa rebusque in causa gestis, nunc ad 
tn causa gestas alia quast quodam modo extrinsecus quae 
Bonventre videantur, aut inde ut proveniant aut ad illa coniuncta 
In the passage of Cicero (Inv. 1 § 37), on which the 
commentator is remarking, we find however the following 
‘words: negotits autem quae sunt attributa, partim sunt con- 

; timnentia cum ipso negotio, partim im gestione negotit conside- 

’ vuntur, partim adiuncta negotio sunt, partim gestum negotium 

consequuntur. Continentia cum ipso negotio sunt ea, quae 

semper adfixa esse videntur ad rem neque ab ea possunt separart. 

I would suggest that the word adfecta, which cannot, 
without great straining, be made to give the required sense, 
was written by pure mistake for adjicta. The MS. of Cicero 
which the commentator had before him probably contained 
adfecta, i.e. adficta, and, not understanding the word, he ex- 
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plained it as= quae res possunt tn tpsum factum adfectio 
quadam convenire. Adfictus =adfizus occurs in Varro, B.. 
332;39 7; Cic. De Orat. 2 325: fictus = fizus in Lw 
3 4, where see Munro. But the passage in the De Invento 
throws some light on that in the Jomca, where it appears ' 
me that we should read ex ws rebus quae quodam modo 4 
fictae sunt ad id de quo quaerttur: “things which may be sa 
to be inseparably connected with the question.” At least I 
not find that the lexicons quote, from classical Latin, any oth 
instanee of adfectus in a similar context, or in the sen 
required, 7 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


THE NUMBER OF PLATO. 


Rep. p. 546. dors 8d Oelep pev yervnte@ arepiodos hy aptOpos 
Teap Paver TédeLos, dvOpwireim Se dv @ mpdt@ avEjoes duva- 
peal tre xad Svvacrevopevat tpeis amootdces tértapas &é 
how \aBodcat, époroivteov re Kal dvopovotvrwr Kai advfovrwv 
tl ¢Owiyrov, wdvra mpooryopa Kal pytd mpos aAdnda 
Samar Sy dréirpsros ruOuny meumdds cvtvyels S00 dppo- 
Mat wapéyerar rpis av&nOels, thy pay tony icdnis, éxarov 
Teavraxis, thy 52 icouncn pev TH, TWpopnkn 5é, éxaTov pev 
Cpl ty ame Siapérpwy pntaéy teumasos, Seopévev évos ExaorTov, 
Ypirey S¢ Suely, éxaroy ¢ xiBwv rpiddos’ Evpras Sé ovtos 
pibuds ‘yeoperpscds, TOLOVTOU KUPLOS, GLELVOVY Te Kal YELpoveY 
WRT CY 1C.7.Ao 

This passage is part of an answer supposed to be given 

by the Muses to the question, put to them in Homeric fashion, 
bow strife first entered the State, and caused it to fall away 
fom its ideal condition. The language is mock-oracular; the 
Muses treat the enquirers like children, and provoke them 
by talking loftily and gravely when all the time they are only 
jesting (as mpos aidas yas maidas Trattovoas Kal éperyn- 
Lovaas 055 81) crrovdy Neyovcas Undoroyoupévas Aéyerv), And 
"the oracle which they utter is to this effect :-— 

“All that is created is liable to perish, our State like the 
rest, And since all creatures have their orbits or periods of 
fertility and decay, as plants have their seasons, it will come 
to pass some day that our rulers with all their philosophy will 
miss the secret law which governs human seasons, and will 
allow children to be born out of season. Now this period 

18—2 
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is not expressed by a perfect number (since the State is only 
a human product) but by a number”—and then follows the 
passage in question. 


§ 1. 


fA 


The first clause (év 6 rpwrq...avépnvay) speaks of a eT 


of four terms, which most interpreters have taken to be : 
geometrical progression, formed by two cube numbers with thu. 
two mean proportionals between them, such as 8 : 12: 18: === 
(Schneider *), or 27 : 36 : 48: 64 (K. F. Hermann’). This vie —w 
is supported by the wording of the clause, so far as it can E-—»e 
explained, and by the great importance which Plato elsewhemme 
attaches to this kind of progression. In the T7tmaeus he basmae=s 
the ratios of the musical intervals on the two series 1:2:4: 8 
and 1:3:9: 27°, and he applies the same principle to thumme 
four elements, earth and fire being the extremes, and wate==" 
and air the mean proportionals which unite them (p. 323 __ 
And the Pythagorean writer Nicomachus says (Introd. Anthn-——* 
p. 143) that solid figures are called rpsy9 Ssacrara, plan 
figures S:y7 Svacrard, and that this receives full light from 
the Republic of Plato, xara rov rod Aeyouévou yapou Torov. 

In the expression duvdpeval re nai Svvacrevopevas all that 
is certain is that Svvdyevac implies the process of finding eithe <== 
@ square or a square root. A number is said ‘to have the -™° 
power of’ (Svvac6a:) its square: and accordingly number 
are ‘commensurable in power’ (Suvayes ovpperpot) when thei = u 
squares (Ta émimeda & Suvayrat) are commensurable. So cate —? 
Svvayty means ‘when the square is taken’ (opposed to cate — 
Tov Tov nous aptOwoy ‘in the linear number,’ Rep. p. 587 yp —). 
Again, Suvvapis is applied in the concrete to denote an irratio 


1 De Numero Platonis Commenta- drocrdces. The more genera) seo _—_—* 
tiones duae, 1. p. 21. of ‘ratio’ or ‘interval’ appears in 
4 Indices lectionum, Marburgi,1839: Phaed. p. 111 3B, quae dgecrds “TF 
cp. Zeller, Phil. d. Griech. u*, p. 546. avrg dwoordce: grep agp re ware 
3 The term dwdcracis is applied to d¢éornxe xal al@ip dépos wpis amie 
these series, Tim. p. 43 B: rds Tov &- —porara. 
wdaclou xal rpwdaclou rpeis éxarépas 


wr 
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Square root, because the root is only known as that which has 
the ‘power’ to produce an actual number. But the combina- 

_ tion aifnors duvapyévy is not found elsewhere, and its meaning 
2s hardly to be elicited from any of the uses mentioned, 

It appears from the Theaetetus (p. 147 D) that the enquiry 
into the irrational quantities had made some progress before 
Plato's time. The geometer Theodorus is there said to have 
shown the irrational character of the square roots from /3 

_ to 4/17. The proof that ,/2 is irrational had probably been 
Siven long before. Aristotle quotes it as a stock example of 
reductio per imposstbile (Anal. Prior. p. 41a 26, p. 50a 37), 
And the importance of understanding irrational quantities is 
insisted upon in the Laws (vit. p. 820) ra rév petpytav te Kad 
GpEzpov rpis Ddnra Fre pce yeyove Kt. 

‘The Verb dvvacrevec Oar is found in two places, viz. :— 

Proel. in Eucl. p. 2 (ed. Bas.) cal boa xara rds Suvdpes ava- 
Paivera: racw spolws rpoorxet rois pabyjpact,rdv wevdvvapévov 
Tew 52 duvacrevopévwr. Proclus has been saying that the abstract 

i of Mathematics meet us alike in Arithmetic, Geome- 
‘try, and the science of Motion, and the words quoted exemplify 
this from the properties of squares, which are necessary in all 
Branches of Mathematics, ‘one set of quantities being capable 
Ff producing, the other of being produced, by the process of 
ery 


Alexander Aphrod. in Arist. Metaph. p. 35 (Berol. 1837), 
ret rolvw 7% troreivovea toov Sivarar dudorépais Gua, Bid 
Fotro 7 perv Suvapévy xadeirar ai S¢ Svvacrevépevas. Accord- 

to this statement, in the right-angled triangle whose sides 
Are as 3, 4, and 5, the hypotenuse 5 is the Svvayévy, and the 
‘two sides 3 and 4 the Suvacrevdpevar. 

‘The result of examining these two passages is purely nega- 
tive. It is pretty evident that they are both suggested by the 
Passage in the Republic, and as they give contradictory ex- 
Plamations it would seem that nothing was known of the mean- 
ing: of the term Suvacrevdpevar from any independent source, 

ly it was adopted by Plato, simply to express the reverse 
Process to the process denoted by Svvdyevat, whatever that 
May be. 
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The wonls dpoiourvrewy te xai avouowvvreav cas avéiee—— 
cai Sdivowreyv describe the terms (dpous) of the progres==a= J 
Fer the use of the genitive compare Rep. p. 443 D édas——— 
DIOLS TEES. -.ees reaTys Te Kai UITaTys Kal péeons ‘like the t Ix— 
cerma, which consist of the weary, the wrarn and the pe < 
Tke meaning is to be sought in the Pythagorean theories > 
Proelus in Euel. p. 7: Tous te xaipovs tév mpakewy avaper—ge— 
perny Kai Tas Touidas Teplocous Tov Travrés xal Tos TRPewPa 
xovtas apiOpous Tos yevérert, TOUS Te dhopotwpation= 
Kal TOUS THS GVOMOLOTHTOSG aiTious, TOUS Te yovipous mes 
Terelous, Kal TOdS evavTious TovTOLS, TOUS Te évappes> ar le 
tons xopryous nal Tovs THs avappootias Tapextixous Kal Ara 
gopas xa) apopias oiatiKovs. 

What, then, are the numbers that ‘make like’ and ‘make 
unlike’? It seems that ‘like, and ‘unlike’ are the same 2° 
‘square’ and ‘oblong’ numbers, as K. F. Hermann show 
from Jamblichus ad Nicom. p. 115, of 8é waXawt travrovs Ff 
xai opolovs éxadovy Tovs TeTparywvous Sid THY Tepi Tas Whe 
re Kal ywvias opo.ornta kat isoTntTa, avopoious Sé é roV 
évayriov xai Oatépov tovs érepoznxers. And the numbers thee ® 
make these two sets like and unlike are themselves the od 
and even numbers respectively: for the Pythagoreans attach 
great importance to the property by which the odd numbers 
produce the series of squares, and the even numbers the series 
of ‘oblongs.’ The two series are as follows :— 


Squares Oblongs (érepouyxecs) 
1+3= 4 24+4= 6(=2x 3) 
4+5= 9 64+6=12(=3~x 4) 
9+7=16, &e. 12+8 =20(=4-x 5), &. 


(Zeller, Phil. d. Griech. 1°. p. 253 note). 

It is possible that avf£ovray nai POvorroy is only another 
way of describing the antithesis odd and even. The odd numbers 
were regarded by the Pythagoreans as ‘ generative.’ On the 
question why the Romans named their male children on the 
pinth day from birth, and the females on the eighth, Plutarch 
says (Qu. Rom. 102, p. 288 C), 9 «aOarep of Mv@ayopixol tod 
dacpot Tov pev dptiov Onjduy appeva Sé Tov twepirrov évopitov; 
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yinnes yp dors xal xpatel Tot aprilov cuvriGéwevos. And 
ia the Pythagorean ovorosyia, ‘odd’ and ‘square’ are on 
the aide of good, ‘even’ and ‘oblong’ on the side of evil. 


§ 2. 


The series s0 obtained is now submitted to a further process, 
‘decribed by the words Sy érirperos wruOuny reumdds cvtuyes 
bee waplyeras dppovias tpis av&nOels, xt. These words 
a quoted, as being the kernel of the whole problem, by 
Aristotle, Fol v. 12, 8, with the explanation, Aéywv Srav 6 Tod 

aptOucs tovTov yévntas otepeds ‘when the 
mnber of this figure becomes solid.’ Aristotle apparently 
thinks it needless to say what figure is intended. Later writers 
 tenimous in taking the figure to be the right-angled tri- 
age in which the sides are in the proportion 3, 4, and 5 
fice $'4 4" = 5%). This figure, often called the Pythagorean 
tangle, was probably used in practical geometry from a very 
ely period. It is found in a Chinese work on geometry 
the date of which is at least some centuries earlier than our 
om era (Hankel, Zur Geschichte der Mathematik, p. 82). 
According to Heron of Alexandria (Geom. 12), and Proclus 
(s Eucl. 1. 47), Pythagoras gave a general method of finding 
nght-angled triangles with commensurable sides, and Plato 
himself was the author of another. The method of Pythagoras 
Proceeds by taking an odd number. Let” be such a number, 
then the three sides are represented by the numbers n, } (n* — 1), 
and }(n'+1). The method of Plato takes an even number, 


; . n\" n\* 
and gives as sides n, (5) —1, and (5) +1. Both are probably 


generalised from the equation 37+4°=5%. (See also Plut. 
Js. e¢ Os. p. 373 F; Aristides Quintilianus, p. 152 Meib.) 

The word zvOuyv is employed by Theon Smyrnaeus to 
lenote the first and simplest of a series of equal ratios (De 
Hus. c. 29 yptorlov pev Noyov mrparos cal wuOpny 6 THY ¥ Tpds 
a B, ewerplrov 88 6 rév & wpos ta y). Thus the ézizperos 
vOpyy is the pair of numbers 4 and 3, regarded as tho basis of 
he ratios 8 : 6, 12 : 9, and s0 on. 
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These two numbers are ‘coupled by 5’ in the Pythag 
triangle, since they form the two sides while 5 is the hy 
nuse,. The word oufuyeis seems chosen expressly to | 
suggesting either addition (ovpfeots) or multiplication (in| 
avfnou or wod\raTAaciwor): cp. Plut. p. 1017 E ai cuvtuy 
xara te cvvOcow Kai TroAXamAactacpov EF dAAnNew?P. 

Next, in what sense can the Pythagorean triangle be 
to be rpis avEnbels 2 

The phrase tpis av&nOeis may be translated ‘raised tk 
third dimension, since it may imply either ‘solid’ nun 
(products of three factors) in general, or the cube, which is 
solid number par excellence. (For the former use, see . 
528 B; for the latter, Rep. 587 p.) Aristotle (l.c.) paraphr 
tpis av&nOels by the words Stay 6 tod Siaypdppartos apu 
rourou yevnras otepeos. By the ‘number of this figure' 
cannot well mean any single number; probably he uses apu 
in the sense of ‘linear measurement, as opposed to surf 
or solids (cf. Rep. p. 587 D, where xara tov Tod pyKxous apd 
is opposed to cata Suvauiy xai tpitny avEnv). Now the 1 
natural way of raising the Pythagorean triangle to the t 
dimension is by cubing each of the sides; and this process | 
us at once to the remarkable fact that 3°+ 4° + 5° = 216 = 

It is difficult to resist the impression that this is what 
in the mind of Plato, though there is singularly little evid 
that the property in question was known. It is menti 
by Aristides Quintilianus, who says, speaking of the Py 
gorean triangle (De Mus. p.151 Meib.), aX’ ef wal ray mre 
éxdotny cata Babos avénoarpev—Balos yap 4 caparos > 
—oinoaipev av toy ots. Also, it is said, on the auth 
of several Pythagorean authors referred to by Anatolius (7: 
Arithm. p. 41), that 216 years was the period of the met 
psychosis. 


§ 3, 


We have next to consider how the process now applie 
the triangle 3, 4, 5 can be said to give two ‘harmonies,’ 
square and one ‘oblong.’ The most obvious difficulty is 

.does not mean a number at all, but a relation bety 
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quantities, especially a proportion. The nearest approach to 
the use of apyovia for a single number seems to be in a passage 
@ Platarch wept 795 ev Tipaim yuyoyovlas (p. 1017 ff). In 
Pythagorean language, according to Plutarch,— 
5, being 2.4 3, was called rpogds or POoyyos. 
13, being 2* + 3°, was called Acuna (a musical term), 
35, being 2° + 3°, was called dppovia, because it is the sum 
W the first two cubes, and also of the series 6:8 :: 9 : 12, which 
gm the musical consonances. Similarly Nicomachus (Theol. 
drthm. p. 47) says that the best of dppyovias is card tov re’ 
iefaéy (not that the number 35 ts a harmony), because that 
‘mauler is not only made up of the two cubes 2° + 3°, but is 
a the sum of the three first perfect numbers, 1 + 6 + 28, 
tad again of those which exhibit in the lowest terms (arv@yevt- 
am) the scheme of the musical consonances, viz. 6 +8 +9 +12. 
Seething of this sort is what we look for in the words Svo 
Mpeyeras dppovlas — some coincidence arrived at through 
Progressions or series of numbers. 
What then are the two ‘harmonies’? They are described 
| Masentence which may be arranged as follows: 
Thy pny tony icaxts, éxaroy TocavTdxis, 
Ty 8€ icounen piv TH, mpounnn 6, 
éxarov pev aptOuay arro....dveiy, 
éxatov 5¢ xuBwv rpiados. 


_ The only satisfactory explanation of this part of the passage 
Wgiven by K. F. Hermann (p. vitl.), who is followed by Otto 
Weber’ and Zeller. The first ‘harmony’ is a square, viz., 
100 times 100. The second is ‘of equal length one way,’ 
48 one factor is 100, as before; the other factor is given in two 
Parts, each described as multiplied by 100 (éxardy pév...éxarov 
é..), It would have been more natural to have said éxardy 
des, but the parallelism with fony toaxts leaves no 
donb that rocauvraxis means ‘a hundred times” So éxaroy 
“buol ard «7. is a slightly awkward way of saying ‘a 
hundred times the number.’ Plato is evidently avoiding the 
Word é&arovrdxis, Which perhaps was not.in use in his time, 
1 De Numero Platonis, Cassel, 1862. 
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The first of the two parts of this unequal factor of the 
oblong is the ‘number from the rational diagonal of 5’ (ie. 
the square of the rational diagonal of 5, used as a ‘linear’ 
number), less by one. This, as I shall proceed to show, gives 
us 7* — 1 = 48. 

Theon Smyrnzus, in his chapter wept wXevpicey cai Siape 
tpixayv apsOpay (De Arithm.c. 31) shows how to form a double 
series, composed of numbers and their respective ‘rational 
diagonals,’ such that the square of each rational diagonal is 
either greater or less by unity than the square of the tree 
diagonal; thus 2 x 5°= 77 +1,2 x 12=17°~—1. &. Som 
such series may have been known to Plato; cp. Polit. 2664 
17 4Ssapéetrpe Srprou nal wadksy 1H THS Stapérpou Siaperpy. 
Formulae of this kind would naturally be discovered in the 
course of attempts to find an expression for the ratio of the 
diagonal to the side, i.e. for ./2. In any case we may be sure 
that by the ‘rational diagonal of the number 5’ Plato mean 
7, which is the nearest whole number to 5,/2. 

The words appynrev 5é Sueiy have caused some difficulty 
from the doubt—to put it shortly—whether Sé€ means ‘an’ 
or ‘but.’ If we complete the sentence in strict parallelism 
to the preceding clause, only putting dppryrev for prev, ad 
Svety for évds, we obtain éxaréy apiOpdiy amo appro Sapte 
Tpwy TrepmTados Seouevoy Sveiy Exactwy. ‘100 into the square 
of the irrational (or true) diagonal of 5, less by 2.’ Now the 
square of the diagonal of 5 is 2 x 5*= 50; hence we have 
50 — 2 = 48, the same number as before. It seems to follow 
that the words appnrav dé dveiy give an alternative calculation: 
‘ but if irrational, then deduct 2’ 

The second of the two parts of the other dimension of 
factor of the oblong is the cube of 3. Thus the oblong oF 
second harmony is 100 x (48 + 27) = 7500. 


we ee mca cn eA 


Adding the two harmonies (as implied by the wordS 
Evyrras 8€ otros ‘this makes in all’), we obtain 10000 + 7500 
= 17500: and this is now called ‘a geometrical numbers 
determining the issue spoken of, ‘the better or worse bearné 
of children.’ For the phrase rosovrov xvptos refers us baci 
to the beginning of the passage, where it was said that # 
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tain number represented the orbit or period of the dv6pe- 
hue yevyntoy. This ‘geometrical number’ then is the secret 
tech the Guardians must know in order to make the right 
we of the seasons of growth and decay in the State. 


§ 4. 


It remains to enquire whether this total number can be 
ected with the provisional interpretations which have been 
fren of the earlier clauses. It is evident that if those inter- 
dations are right, the number obtained from the two har- 
mics must fulfil two main conditions: (1) it must be a 
ber in which a geometrical series can be formed in the 
mer described by the first clause (év ©... amépnvayv); and 
S)itmust be somehow connected with this series by means 
i the relation 3° + 4° + 5° = 6° (dy émizpiros... avénbeis). 
The first of these conditions is best fulfilled perhaps by the 
re 
6400 + 4800 + 3600 + 2700 (= 17500), 


which was put forward by Weber. The two harmonics are 
@uined in it by taking the terms in pairs, 6400 + 3600 
= 10000, and 4800 + 2700 = 7500. As two of the terms are 
"ares and two are ‘oblongs, a fair meaning is given to the 
Weds duocovvrwy xai avopo.ouvroy. And if (with Weber), 
W take the explanation of duvdyeval re nal dSuvacrevopevas 
fren by Alexander Aphrod. (supra), and translate avEnoes 
bred ‘products of the numbers 3, 4, 5,’ it will be found 
that this series is the ‘first,’ 4.¢. is in the lowest terms, fulfilling 
the conditions (1) that each term is a product of some powers 
3 4,5, and (2) that the first and third terms are products 

en powers (and are consequently squares ’). 

It seems probable so far that Weber’s numbers are those 
Yhich were in the mind of Plato. We have to consider how 


_ Weber's statement of these con- merus quadratus quam is quem tertius 
(p. 24, 1. 19 ff.) is obscure, if progressionis terminus continet non 

Wt incorrect. He says: ‘ex potentiis producitur.’ But 900 (=5?x 4x8?) 

Mbastibet quinarii quaternarii ter- satisfies the conditions so stated. 

WW intey se multiplicatis minor nu- 
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they fit the next clause. Weber explains dwirpsros wvbpr> 
weutrads cvbvyels as the ratio or pair of numbers 4 x 5:3 x5 
and takes rps av&nOels to mean that each is multiplied 
separately by the numbers 3, 4, and 5; the result being— 

from 4 x 5 (= 20), the ‘solid’ numbers 60, 80, 100, 

from 3 x 5 (=15), the ‘solid’ numbers 45, 60, 75. 

Each of these sets of three numbers also represents s 
Pythagorean triangle; and accordingly, by squaring the first 
three numbers we get the square terms of the geometnal 
series, with their sum (3600 + 6400 = 10000), and by mult- 
plying each of these three numbers by the corresponding one 
in the next set we get the ‘oblong’ terms and their sum; for 

60 x 45 = 2700, 80 x 60 = 4800, and 100 x 75 = 7500. 


Tempting as these results are, it is impossible to reconcile 
them with the language of Plato, especially with the phrase 
tpis avénels. Weber rightly maintains that these words do 
not necessarily imply cubing of the sides of the supposed figure: 
but they must denote the process of multiplying three factors 
together, and not three separate multiplications. Moreover 
the three numbers 3, 4, 5, by which 20 and 15 are multiplied, 
are chosen arbitrarily. They appear to be suggested by the 
words ézlrpstos wvOunv weutdds cvbuyeis, to which Weber 
scheme gives a different meaning. Finally, the striking rel 
tion 3° + 4° + 5° = 6° is ignored by him. 

It may be affirmed with some confidence that the explan+ 
tion proposed by Weber is the nearest approach possible to§ | 
solution of the problem on the basis which we have adopted, — 
viz., the assumption that the two ‘harmonies’ are 10000 aul - 
7500 respectively. All attempts starting from that assumption 
must fail to account for the phrase tpis av&nOeis in the sen 
in which Aristotle understood it. 

On the other hand the solutions which start with the notios 
of the Pythagorean triangle ‘becoming solid,’ ie. with the 
relation 3° + 4° + 5° = 6° = 216, fail to give a plausible inter- 
pretation of the two ‘harmonies. For example, Schneider 
points out that 216 = 8 x 27, and that these two cubes give 
the series 8: 12 : 18 ; 27, which offers a tolerable key to the 
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part of the passage. But the concluding sentence (from 
repéyeras appovias to the end) is explained by him in a 
that is violent in the last degree. 


§ 5. 


f then, there is no solution—if the conditions of the pro- 
are inherently contradictory or impossible —are we to 
ack upon the supposition that the passage is a deception, 
re jargon of mathematical phrases ? 
[r Jowett has given strong reasons against this view of the 
“Some have imagined” he says (Vol. 1. p. 113) “that 
:is no answer to the puzzle, and that Plato had been prac- 
gupon his readers. But such a deception as this is incon- 
nt with the manner in which Aristotle speaks of the 
ber, and would have been ridiculous to any reader of the 
iblic who was acquainted with Greek mathematics.” And 
tay be sure that Plato would not have left the passage in 
ext unless it had contributed either to the argument or to 
wustic form in which it is presented. 
Jat between these alternatives it may be possible to find a 
lle course. Although there is no complete solution—be- 
there was no consistent meaning in Plato’s mind—it does 
ollow that partial and ineonsistent solutions, such as have 
given above, are without value. It is plain that Plato 
!@ serious effort to base the cycles of growth and decay in 
6 upon a mathematical expression; and this passage may 
sent the results or suggestions which he had arrived at in 
nquiries, He was especially attracted by the cases in 
| properties of number had been found susceptible of a 
strical meaning, and accordingly we find the passage 
ig mainly with two groups of such properties—those of the 
trical series of the form 2°+a’y+ay’+y*, and those of 
'ythagorean’ triangle. It is not unnatural to suppose that, 
‘to satisfy himself, and yet persuaded that he was on the 
track, he chose to throw some of the most promising 
lae into the half-playful form of an arithmetical puzzle. 
; may be shown (I believe) that this view of the passage 
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It will probably strike readers of Plato that this view of the 
ous Number is not alien to his philosophical manner. It 
uld be interesting, if space permitted, to examine other 
tances in which he appears to be putting forward speculations 
stentative kind, and to consider how far they indicate the 
tion of a method, either of enquiry or of exposition. It 
ars to us at once that such a method was found by Plato in 
! use of mythology. The myth derives its probability or 
ieness to truth’ from the circumstance that it is a copy or 
adow’ of truth; it is therefore a type of probable or popular 
soning, a form adapted to those cases in which scientific 
wiedge is unattainable, or in which the mind is unable to 
sp the ‘reality’ (i.e. the truth in its abstract form). Hence 
: usefulness of myths in education. So, too, the persuasion 
thetoric is spoken of as a kind’of mythology, Polit. p. 304 c: 
67 weoTicoy ody atrodicopey eriotnun mwAjOous Te Kal 
lou Sia puoroylas GhAd pn Sia Sidayis; havepov, oluas, 
| rovro prropixg Soréov dv (see Dr Thompson’s Phae- 
@, p. xvi). In the Timaeus, again, the whole cosmogony, 
th its elaborate numerical schomes, is expressly said to be 
y a conjecture or likelihood or piece of mythology. Since 
‘visible world is an image (eixdv) of the real, our ‘words’ in 
er to correspond with it need only be ‘likely’ (eieéras ava 
fey re exelvooy), representing not truth but persuasion (alotes). 
‘are human, and should be satisfied with a probable myth 
veaéra piOov atrodeyouévovs). The Number in the Republic 
ybe similarly explained as a piece of ‘mythical’ arithmetic. 
liffers indeed from the arithmetic of the Timaeus in being 
forward ostensibly as a mere jest, not as a serious conjecture. 
ithis makes less difference from Plato’s point of view than 
1 ours. Plato draws no clear line between the: scientific 
ability of a good hypothesis and the wraisemblance of a pious 
d, or of a story which conveys a true moral. And the ban- 
ig tone of the passage is in harmony with this account. 
fulness is a distinguishing mark of the order of thought of 
th the myth is the type; cf. Phaedr. p. 276 D: maséiav.. Tov 
yyous Suvapevou mraltew, Sucacoovvns te cai dAAwy ov eyers 
pvOoroyoovra. It is opposed to the earnestness of dia- 
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lectic (oxoud:) .. drav res TH Stadextixy téyvy ypepevos, x72) 
The jesting of the Muses therefore, is not a mere illusion, but; 
likeness or reflexion (escoyv), the fruit of the faculty of ‘likening’ 
or guessing (eixacia), which may serve to guide us towards the 
reality. 


§ 6. 


It remains to notice one serious objection to which the fore- 
going theory appears to be open, viz. that it is inconsistent 
with the manner in which Aristotle speaks of the Platonic 
Number in the Politics. Aristotle, it is said, was evidently in 
possession of the key to the puzzle; and there was therefor s 
key. 

An examination of the passage in the Politics (v. 12, 8) 
hardly bears out the supposition that Aristotle had a distinc 
view of Plato’s meaning. Aristotle is arguing against the Pl- 
tonic scheme of the stages of degeneracy through which States 
pass, from the Ideal State down to Tyranny. His first pomt 
that the suggested cause of change is not appropriate (ov eye 
Thy peraBorny idtws). To prove this he quotes the words & 
éxirpiros muvOunv meurad: ovbuyels Sv0 appovias mapeyeteh 
with the explanation Aéywy bray 6 Tod Siaypdpparos apipis 
TovTou yévntat orepeds, and then, admitting that the natunl 
inferiority of a particular generation may be a cause of des}; 
he asks how this cycle in human things explains the degenets 
tion of Plato’s State more than of any other state, or any othe 
human creation. His objection is an d@ priori one, valid without 
reference to the particular number or cycle proposed. He there- 
fore notices the numerical scheme very cursorily: the short 
explanation which he gives seems intended only to show that 
Plato’s theory turned upon a geometrical figure and the numbers 
furnished by it. It does not seem unlikely that in such a case 
Anistotle would hardly enquire whether the scheme was intel- 
ligible as a whole, or not. : 

In the time of Cicero the obscurity of the passage had 
passed into a proverb (Ep. ad Att. vu. 18, 5 est entm numer 
Platonis obscurius). Later arithmetical writers, especially th 
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‘ Neo-Pythagoreans (as Nicomachus, Theon, Iamblichus, Proclus), 
tseler to it in cautiously mysterious language, which leads us to 
‘mmpect that they were as far from being able to explain it as 
the rest of the world. 

‘The point of interest,’ as Mr Jowett says, ‘is that Plato 
should have used such a symbol.’ To which I may add that the 
mathematica] ideas, which Plato sought to combine and apply 
in 90 fruitless a manner, had a history of which enough remains 
to furnish a study of genuine interest’. The Number of Plato, 
lke other dreams, was woven of fragments from waking realities, 
and may stil] serve to indicate what these realities were, 


D. B. MONRO, 


1 Two books on this sybject may Zur Geschichte der Mathematik in 
be mentioned: C. A. Bretschneider, Alterthum und Mittelalter, Leipzig, 
Die Geometrie und die Geometer vor 1874, . 

Rublides, Leipsig, 1870: H. Hankel, 
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ON THE GENUINENESS OF THE SOPHIST OF PLATO 
AND ON SOME OF ITS PHILOSOPHICAL BEARINGS. 


[THE following paper is reprinted nearly as it appears in the 
Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, Vol. x. Part 1 As these 
bulky and rather expensive volumes are not generally in the 
hands of classical scholars, persons whose judgment I respect 
have more than once urged me to reprint it. I had already 
obtained the permission of the Council of the C. P. S. to make 
what use I pleased of the paper, but have hitherto felt uw- 
willing to expose to the criticism of persons better acquainted 
with the most recent Platonic literature a fugitive production 
like the present. I am told however that its publication is 
desired by some of our younger students, to whom the dialogue 
seems a maze still in need of a clue. If it should appear to 
any one that there is an unfairness in printing a partly con- 
troversial paper without at the same time reprinting that which 
it is designed to impugn, I may answer that my able pre 
decessor has stated his views of the Sophist and similar 
dialogues with his usual vigour in his’ Platonic Dialogues for 
English readers. W. H. T.] 


In selecting the Sophist of Plato for the subject of this 
paper, I have been influenced by certain passages in an iD- 
teresting contribution to our knowledge of some parts of the 
Platonic system which was read by the Master of Trinity at 
a former Meeting’. I have principally in view to assert what 
was then called in question, the genuineness of this dialogue, 
and the consequent genuineness of the Politicus, which must 


1 Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 1x. Part rv. 
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tand or fall with it; but I am not without the hope of 
throwing some new light upon the scope and purpose of the 
Sophist in particular, and upon the philosophical position of 
Platonism in reference to two or three now forgotten, but in 
their day important schools of speculation. Such an inquiry 
cannot fail, I think, to be interesting to those members of the 
Society whose range of studies has embraced the fragmentary 
rmains of the early thinkers of Greece, as well as the more 
polished and mature compositions of Plato and Aristotle: for 
sich persons must be well aware that it is as impossible to 
acount for the peculiarities of these later systems without a 
clear view of their relation to those which went before them, 
& it would be to explain the characteristics of Gothic archi- 
tecture in its highest development without a previous study of 
those ruder Byzantine forms cut of which it sprang; or to 
account for the peculiar form of an Attic tragedy without a 
Tecognition of the lyrical and epic elements of which it is the 
combination. Nor is this all. The writings both of Plato and 
Aristotle abound with critical notices of contemporary systems, 
with the authors of which they were engaged in lifelong con- 
troversy: and whoever refuses to take this into account will 
hiss the point and purpose not only of particular passages, but, 
™m the case of Plato, of. entire dialogues. In the search for 
these allusions to the writings or sayings of contemporaries, we 
have need rather of the microscope of the critic than of the 
sky-sweeping tube of the philosopher: and a task so minute 
and laborious is not to be required of any man whose literary 
life has loftier aims than the elucidation of the masterpieces 
of classical antiquity. 

I say then at the outset of this inquiry, that I not only 
hold the Sophist to be a genuine work of Plato, but that it 
seems to me to contain his deliberate judgment of the logical 
doctrines of three important schools, one of which preceded 
him by nearly a century, while the remaining two flourished in 
Greece side by side with his own, and lasted for some time after 

is decease.. I hold the Sophist to be, in its main scope and 
ift, a critique more or less friendly, but always a rigorous and 
Searching critique of the doctrines of these schools, the relation — 


19—2 
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of which to each other is traced with as firm a hand, as 
each one to the scheme which Plato proposes as the 
stitute. These positions I shall endeavour to substantia 
after, but I shall first produce positive external evidenc: 
authenticity of the dialogue under review. 

1. The most unexceptionable witness to the gem 
of a Platonic dialogue is, I presume, his pupil and nc 
friendly critic Aristotle. Allusions to the writings o 
abound in the works of this philosopher, of which the i 
of commentators has revealed many, and has probabl 
left to reveal’, These allusions are frequently open 
knowledged; the author is often, the dialogue occa 
named’: but in the greater number of instances no 1 
occurs either of author or dialogue, and the gaol rwe 
philosopher has to be interpreted by the sagacity of his 
or commentators. I shall begin with an instance of 
kind, where however the identity of phraseology enabli 
identify the quotation. In the treatise De Anima, m1. 
read thus: gavepdv Sti ovdé dda pet’ aicbjcews 
aicOhoews, ovbe cuptroK} S6£ns Kal aicOjcews ¢ 
dv etn, A “combination of judgment and sensation” 
dently the same thing as “judgment with sensation ;” w 
this tautology? It is explained by a reference to 
Sophist, § 107, p. 264 3B, where we are told t! 
mental state denoted in a previous sentence by tl 
galvera: is “a mixture of sensation and judgment,” a: 


1 Quo diligentius Aristotelem evol- . 
‘Yo, 60 frequentius, ut aliorum, ita 
Platonis sententias circumspectas in- 
venio....Hsec quidem loca, ubi tacite 
Plato respicitur, magis ut res fert, in 
Platone refellendo et diiudicando, quam 
exponendo et enucleando versantar.” 
‘Trondelenburg, Platonis de ideis et 
numeria doctrina, p. 21. . 
* Sometimes without Plato’s name, 
an do v6 Twig, dy 7H Gallon. It is 
remarkable ¢hat these are the only 
two quoted by name in the 
thongh Plato's entire 


system comes under revie 
work, of which one book 
pristed to the theory of id 
The Parmenides, which 
drawn from, is not once 1 
may be observed generally t 
ever the author's name i 
before the title of a work 
allusion is always to the mos 
celebrated of works so entit] 
when Aristotle speaks of the 
he means the Antigone of 
not of Euripides. 
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aicOjcews xa S0£ns; and just before, that when a judgment is 
formed, one of the terms of which is an object present at the 
time to the senses, we may properly denote such judgment as a 
davracia, “Orav pr) xa’ aitiv adda 80 aicOjcews mapp 
Tut 7d Towdtov ad mabos, dp’ oldv te dpOds ciety Erepdv te 
TAH pavtaciav; A dayracia is, it will be seen, according 
to Plato a variety of 60fa, The distinction was perhaps not 
worth making, but it is perfectly intelligible; and in restrict~ 
ing a popular term to a scientific sense, Plato is taking no 
unusual liberty. Aristotle, however, needs the word for another 
purpose, and accordingly pushes Plato’s distinction out of the 
way. 

The only word used by Aristotle which Plato does not use 
is evpr don}: Plato wrote cvpyitis, but it is remarkable that 
the word cupzrdox:) does occur two or three times over in this 
Part of the dialogue; hence Aristotle, writing from memory, 
substitutes it for the cvyufis of the original. One of the 
most learned and trustworthy of his commentators, Simplicius, 
has the gloss: rod [Adravos & te 7 Sodictn kal ev rH 
DArnLo rv davraciay ev pier SoEns te Kal aleOjoews Te 
Hévov, evicracbar mpos viv Claw bid Tobrwv Soxet. Now in 
the Philebus the definition in question does not occur, though 
the mental act which Plato calls ¢avtacia is graphically de- 
Seribed, and the cognate participle gavrafopevoy is used in the 
deseription (p. 38). The passages quoted from the Sophist 
are therefore here alluded to, for there are none such in any 
other dialogue, and the restricted use of the term is peculiar 
te the author of the Sophist. 

2. The next passage I shall quote refers not to the Sophist, 

but to the Politicus or Statesman, which is a continuation of it, 
is familiar to readers of the Politics, in the first chapter of 
Which Aristotle writes thus: "Ocor piv ovv olovras mroderixdy 
ees Bacitixdv cai oixovopixdy nal Secrrotixdv elvae tov adrov 
OU sxadds Aéyovoww TIjDer ydp Kal ddvydryte voulfover Sia- 
@X’ ob cidet TovTav ExacTtov...d5 ovdév Siadépovcay 
Heyddny oixiav i} cyixpdv wédtv, “Those persons are 
*4istaken who pretend that the words statesman, king, house- 
“aster and lord mean all the same thing, differing not specifi- 
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~ an and Wild, Senpnro Evprrav ro Coov te Tacw Kal ayply. 
_— ction does not escape Aristotle, who in the treatise re- 


fared 0 proceeds to observe that a classification of this popular 
kind mixes up creatures widely diverse in, structure (06 
emmy Coov éy ravraus [Traits Suatpéceow] vmdpyev), and not 
oaly #0, but the distinction itself is a conventional one: for 
merly all tame animals exist also in a wild state ; for instance, 
man, the horse, the ox, xuves ev TH "IvdiKn, tes, alyes, rpoBata. 
ih the Aristotelian treatise itself I am not aware that any 
tystem of classification is proposed which would obtain the ap- 
Probation of modern zoologists. The Statesman and the Sophist 
a not zoological works, and Aristotle’s censure is therefore 
irelevant. But the coincidences seem too special to have been 
accidental. 

4. In a work similar in its scope to the Sophist, the 
curious treatise zrepi Logiotixay édéyywr, occurs a definition of 
“Sophistic,” which to-my ear is an echo of the Platonic 
Dialogue. I allude to the often-repeated definition, géorw 7 
copiotinn pawopévn acodia adX ovK ovca, Kal 6 codicTns 
Xenpariorys aro pawwopévns copias adv ove ovons (NS. E. 1. 6). 
“‘Sophistic is a wisdom seeming but not real, and the Sophist 
is a tradesman, whose capital consists of such unreal wisdom.” 
What is this but an abridgment of the dva:perixds Aoyos of the 
Sophist, a definition identical with the réwy xai mdrovelwy 
Euptcbos Onpevrns— the hireling hunter of the mich and 
young,” with the very addition which Plato proceeds, with an 
affectation of logical accuracy, to graft upon it? 

5. In the same treatise, c. 5, § 1, we read as follows: 
“ Other paralogisms depend on an ambiguity in the terms em- 
ployed, whether used absolutely or only in a certain sense: 
for instance, if you say “that which ‘is not’ may be a term 


2 Soph. 2204: 1rd wey refou yévous 
rd 8 Erepow vevorixou sou. Politic. 
264 c: ris yey dyedaluy rpogpys For: ney 
EvuSpoy, Err: 82 EnpoBarixdy. The 
words ‘written divisions’ are supposed 
to refer to a work now lost, a collection 


of Platonic ‘Divisions’ similar perhaps 
to that of the ‘Definitions’ attributed 
by some to Speusippus, which were 
probably compiled partly from the 
Dialogues and partly from Plato's oral 
teaching. 
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in a judgment,” they infer the contradiction, ‘Tha 
not, is:’ but this is a fallacy, for ‘to be this or thr 
be’ in the abstract are not the same thing. Or 
they argue that that which is, is not, if you tell the 
entity is not so and so—say that A is not a man. 

be this or that is mot the same as absolute non-existe 

This is but an Aristotelic translation of the follo: 
Sophist : “Let no one object that we mean by the 
contrary of the é», when we dare to affirm that th 
the truth being, that we altogether decline to sa’ 
about the contrary of the év, whether any such conti 
not conceivable by the reason.” pets wey ydp me 
Tevds arp (sc. TH Opti) yalpew woAdd Aéyoper, cit 
Bi} AGyor Exor 7 eal eavramacw adoyor, p. 258 E. 

To this same passage I suppose Aristotle to all 
Metaphysica (v1. 4 13, Bekk. Oxon.) add’ domep 
Gvros Aoyscds Paci twes elvas To py dv ov aMAsIS c 
wt.& (Where Aoy:eds = ‘sensu dialectico,’ as di 
from gvouds.) 

6. I shall have more to say on these passages 
for the present they are mentioned for the sake o 
cidence. The ¢aci twes, as already observed, is 
frequent formula of acknowledgment. If any one 
the tures are in this instance a tis, or if he doubt \ 
may be, let him hear Aristotle in another part o! 
work ; 8d TIAdray tporov tid ov xaxas THY copu 
18 wy dv Eragev", Vet. v. 2, § 3, and then turn to t 
pp. 235 a, 237 a, 258 B, 264 D, passages which it 
tedious to quote, but the upshot of which is the very 
to which Aristotle alludes, Add p. 254 A of the sar 
where the Sophist is described as “running to hi 
in the darkness of the Non Ens,” (drodiSpacxav ¢ 
m9 Syros cxotewvoryta), taking into account that t 


NEADS FERC eH AG eeGe: cal op Ff dro Sri 1d ay Ove Eo 
We pipe Neyiporor Os brruer 71 27 doro, olov el » 

Mor dri py = * “Plato was right to 
tent, when he represente 
as the province of the So 
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| ours in no other part of Plato’s writings, and nothing 
be wanting to the proof that Aristotle had not only read 
1 atleation two dialogues answering to those which bear the 
sof the Sophist and the Statesman’, but that he knew or 
med them to have been written by his Master. 

The recognition of a dialogue by Aristotle is at least strong 
ence of its genuineness: and it would require stronger 
tal evidence on the other side to justify us in setting such 
mition at defiance’. Of the dialogues generally condemned 
nus, some owe their condemnation to the voice of anti- 
; Others betray by their style another hand; while those 
hird claes have fallen into discredit on account of the com- 
e triviality of their matter or the supposed un-Platonic 
‘the sentiments they contain. To objections founded on 
ter of a suspected dialogue I confess that I attach com- 
ely little weight, except when they are supported by 
rations purely philological, We need have little scruple 
ting a dialogue so poor in matter and dry in treatment 
Second Alcibiades, when we find the evidence of its 
mess strengthened by the occurrence of grammatical 
vhich Attic writers of the best times avoid®. But it 
’ rash criticism to condemn the Second Hippias, (the 
of Aristotle,) merely because it contains paradoxes 


lot but think that had the 
Trinity examined the States- 
the same care which he has 
on the Sophist, he would 
ied a different opinion of 
eness of the two dialogues. 
r contains passages full not 
atonic doctrine, but of Pla- 
fyncrasy. I may mention, 
mt of many, the grotesque 
of Man as a “ featherless 
ol. p. 2668. 99) which ex- 
philosopher to a well-known 
est, the somewhat wild but 
ginative mythus, redolent of 
8, (p. 269 foll.); and finally, 
nslaught on the Athenian De- 
‘p. 299), breathing vengeance 


against the unforgiven murderers of 
Socrates. On reading these and simi- 
lar passages, it would be diflicult for 
the most sceptical to repress the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘Aut Plato aut Diabolus!” 

* The Sophist is also recognized, 
as we have seen, by the vigilant and 
profoundly learned Simplicius, also by 
Porphyry (ap. Simp. ad Phys. p. 335, 
Brandis). Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Eusebius quote it as Plato's. If it is 
not named by Cicero, neither are the 
Philebus and Theetetus. The omission 
of any mention of this latter dialogue 
by the Author of the Academic Ques- 
tions is remarkable. 

3 e.g. awxoxpOnvat for aroxplyag6as, 
oxéwrec@az for cxoreiaGas. 
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hibition of character or display of passion is, under the 
stances, an excellence and not a defect: as such elements 
have disturbed the harmony of the composition, and have 
‘much out of place as in the Timeaus, or in some of the 
ks of the Republic—to say nothing of the Cratylus and 
nides, which resemble this dialogue in so many par- 
that those who condemn it, logically give up the other 
0. 
: Sophist, it is well known, is professedly a continuation 
Theastetus. The same interlocutors meet, with an addi- 
the person of an Eleatic Stranger, and they meet by 
ment: for at the conclusion of the Theatetus Socrates 
fs an interview for the following day, of which he is 
ed by Theodorus in the opening sentence of the Sophista. 
liticus or Statesman is, in like manner, a professed con- 
on of the Sophist. The connexion, however, between 
wo is on the surface much closer than that between the 
us and the Sophist. In the Thecetetus we are not 
d what is to be the subject of the next day’s talk, but in 
phist’ three subjects are proposed for consideration—the 
, the Philosopher, and the Statesman ; and the choice is 
the new-comer, who selects the Sophist as the theme of 
ay’s conversation. The third day is devoted to the 
nap, who is made the subject of an investigation similar 
pursued in the case of the Sophist. In both dialogues 
‘fessed object of the persons engaged is to obtain a defi- 
and the method pursued is that called by the ancient 
ns, and by the Schoolmen after them, the method of 
n. We are left to infer that the Philosopher was to be 
d on the fourth day in like fashion, Instead of this 
ed Tetralogy, we have only a Trilogy. No dialogue 
mder the title of PeAdaodos, and the ingenuity of com- 
ors has been taxed to account for the deficiency*. It is 


advanced by Dr Whewell and 2 Schleiermacher, for instance, con- 
tan impugners is founded on _ ceives that the omission is intentional, 
zed absence of the dramatic and that we must look for the missing 
] portrait in the Symposium and Phedo; 
17 a. of which the first teaches us how a 
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otains the thing or idea which he seeks to define. He 
in, to take the example given in the dialogue, with 
ig the different manifestations of the passion of Love, 
‘ascertaining what element or elements they possess in 
and rejecting all those in which they differ, he may 
definition or general conception of Love, sufficiently 
ansive to include its subordinate kinds, and sufficiently 
| to exclude every other passion. Or he may reverse 
8, and divide some higher genus into successive pairs 
enera or species, until he “comes down” upon the 
r kind of Love which he seeks to distinguish. The 
hese processes is styled by Plato cuvaywryn, Collection : 
tle ésraywry7, Induction: the second is called by both 
1 Aristotle Scalpecs, or the S:arperexn péO080s, Division, 
ivisive method. Whoso is master of both methods is 
r Plato a Dialectician, and his art, the Art of Dialectic’. 
, therefore, in this passage of the Phedrus a Platonic 
in miniature. 

it so happens, that the Theetetus and the Sophist 
each of them, to be an exemplification of one of these 
ectical methods: the Theetetus of a cuvvayaryn, the 
of a Staipecis*. It is this fiction which gives life and 
purpose to the Theetetus, a dialogue which is in reality 
history of Greek mental philosophy as it existed down 
urth century, just as the Sophist is virtually a critique 
vic or dialectic of the same and previous eras. The one 


who are unskilled in the 
of these processes are 
rrecol in the Philebus, 16 &. 
‘Oy avOpwrwy copol ey pév, 
wor, Kal Oarroy xal Bpadi- 
‘at TOU Séovros, pera 3é 7d 
ev0bs: .7a 5¢ péoa avrovs 
is Staxexwpioras 76 Te 81a- 
wddey wal 7d époruds tpas 
wpds addAnAous rods Adyous. 
less to enlarge on the im- 
f this quotation towards the 
1 of the Sophist, as well as 
sage from the Phedrus now 


under review. In the received text, it 
should be observed, we read xal roAAa 
Oarroy, x.7r.\. The sense manifestly 
requires the omission of rod\d\d. The 
Eristics admit a One and an Infinite: 
the Platonists divide the One into 
Many, and define the number of the 
Many (Phileb. paulo supra), In other 
words, they employ the method of 
Division or Classification, as well as 
that of Collection or Induction. 

2? Compare Theat. 145 p—148, with 
Sophist, init. and 258, §§ 82, 83, 
Bekk. 
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dictunn, that Truth exists.only relatively to its percipient 
(ravreoy pérpov avOpwiros), and the kindred, though not iden- 
tical Cyrenaic dogma, that sense is kpowledge, and the sensa- 
tions the sole criteria of truth («<pstnpia ta ma6n), so far from 
farnishing tenable definitions of Science, in effect render Science 
wepoesible: so in the Sophist the Logic of the Cynics and 
Hleatics is proved to be more properly an Anti-logic, annihil- 
aung all Discourse of Reason, and rendering not only Inference 
but Judgment, or the power of framing the simplest proposi- 
ions, a sheer impossibility. 

Ihave said that the Sophist is first a dialectical exercita- 
Gon, and secondly a critique more or less hostile of three rival 
‘tems of dialectic; two of which, it may be added, evidently 
Mang out of the third, and presuppose, if they do not assert, 
te false assumptions on which that third is founded. It may 
cnduce to greater clearness if I take this critical portion of the 
dialogue first in order. In defending my position, I shall make 
QO assertions at second hand; an indulgence to which there is 
the Jess temptation, as Plato himself tells us pretty plainly 
What he means, and where he fails us, Aristotle and the ancient 
historians of Philosophy supply all that is wanting. 

The oldest, and in the history of Speculation the most im- 
Portant of these three schools was the Eleatic, founded, as the 
Stanger from Elea tells us in this dialogue, by Xenophanes’, 
though its doctrines underwent some modification and received 
©xtensive development in the hands of Parmenides and Zeno, 

is successors. When Plato wrote this dialogue, there is every 
Feason to suppose that the Eleatic school had ceased to exist. 
"The latest known successor of Parmenides, Melissus, flourished, 
as the phrase is, about the year B.c. 440, and Zeno is placed a 
few years earlier. The earliest date which it is possible to 
Ssiign to the Theatetus, and a fortiori to the Sophist, is about 
892", There can therefore be no question of an Eleatic author 


* Soph. 242 p: rd Se wap’ tyudv’Edea- et Zenonis studiosius executus) after 
| Tikle €6v0s dard Revoddvous...dptduevoy. his second visit to the Pythagoreans in 
* Apuleius, de Dogm. Plat, 569, says Italy: having been compelled to give 

that Plato took up the study of Par- up his intention of visiting Persia and 
inenides and Zeno (inventa Parmenidis India by the wars which broke out in 
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hemselves to this contradiction’. To extricate ourselves then 
from the a@zropéa in which the Sophist has contrived to plant us, 
itis necessary,” proceeds the Stranger, “to put this dictum of 
our Father Parmenides to the torture, and to extort from it the 
confession that the contradiction is in fact no contradiction, but 
that there is a sense in which the ji) dy is, and in which the ov 
is not’.” In this passage the Eleatic, who is Plato’s mouth- 
piece, formally declares war against the logical system of his 
master Parmenides, in one of its most vital parts. His words, 
I conceive, admit of no other explanation. A question here 
tuggests itself as to the meaning of this Eleatic denial of the 
conceivableness of non-entia. “You can never learn,” says 
Parmenides, “that things which are not are®.” Does he mean 
to forbid the use of negative propositions? His words will bear, 
I think, no other sense, and so, as we shall see, Plato under- 
stands them. In fact two misconceptions, both arising from the 
ambiguity of language, seem to lie at the root of the Eleatic 
Logic. Parmenides first confounds the verb-substantive, as a 
copula, with the verb-substantive denoting Existence or the 
Summum Genus of the Schoolmen. He secondly assumes that 
in any simple proposition the copula implies the identity of 
subject and predicate, instead of denoting an act of the mind by 
which the one is conceived as included in the other in the 
elation of individual or species to genus. It may seem strange 
that so great a man should have thus stumbled in limine. But 
enough is left of his writings to enable us to perceive that he 
was notwithstanding a profound, or if that be questioned, cer- 
tainly a consistent thinker. In the first place he altogether 
repudiates the distinction of ‘subjective’ and ‘objective.’ 
“Thought,” he says, “and that for which thought exists are one 
and the same thing‘ ;” and more distinctly still, “ Thought and 


)"Aweuapriparo wety re de éxdorore few, wal PidtecOar 7b re wh by ws bore 


Myw cal werd pérpuv* card ri, xal 7d Sy ad wddAw ws ovK 
0 ydp whore rolro Says, elvar uy eori wy. p. 241d. Comp, Arist. Soph. 
¢évra, El. oc. 5, § 1, quoted above. 
Or od rpod’ dg’ 8300 diphoros elpye 8 od yap ufwore rolro days, elvas ph 
vénua, Ib. édvra. 


*Tdx ro? warpds IapperlSov dbyor 4 rairdy 8 lore voeiv re cal ouvexér 
bayxaioy hyiy duvvouévas Erras Bagarl- orc vdnua. Frag. v. 94, Mullach. 
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being are the same,” 7d ydp auré voety éotiv Te xai elyat: and, 
XP) TO AEyew Te voEiy T Edy Enpevac’, “Speech and thought con- 
stitute reality.” A man who thus thought must therefore have 
repudiated the antithesis between Logic and Physics, between 
Formal and Real Science, a distinction which appears to us ele- 
mentary and self-evident. Logic was to Parmenides Metaphysic, 
and Metaphysic Logic. That which is conceivable alone 1, and 
that 1s which is conceivable. The abstraction “to be” is the 
same as Absolute Existence. The “ Ens logicum” and the “Ens 
reale” are the same thing. The only certain proposition is the 
identical one “ Being is,” for “not-Being is Nothing ’.” Hence 
the formula which served as the Eleatic watchword: & 1 
gwavra, “unum omnia.” 

If it be asked, what did Parmenides make of the outward 
universe ? we are at no loss for an answer. He denied its clam 
to reality, or any participation of reality’, And on the princ- 
ples of his Logic he was bound so to do. For every sensible 
object, or group of sensible objects, being distinct from every 
other object or group of objects, is at once an Ens and a Non- 
ens, it ts this and it is not that; e.g. If Socrates is a maa, 
Socrates is not a beast: for the genus “man” excludes the 
genus “ beast.” (dvOpwads éore ux) Onprov, as Parmenides would 
have expressed it.) But a 47 Onpsov is, according to his logic, 
a un) dv; therefore all so-called dvra are at the same time p? 
dvta ; non-existent, and therefore inconceivable, and so alte 
gether out of the domain of Science. 

From the dicta of Parmenides which I have been ende& 
vouring to explain, the Eleatic Stranger in the dialogue proceeds 
to deduce various conclusions: the most startling of which 1 
that Being is, on Eleatic principles, identical with Not-being,— 
that the worshipt év is after all a pitiful uy dv‘! He is enabled 
to effect this reductio ad absurdum by the incautious proceediP2 
of Parmenides, who instead of entrenching himself in the sak 


1 Frag. v. 43, ed. Mullach. 3 Ibid. v. 110, 
Bo iecee case dors yap elvat, under 3° odk 4 Soph. 245 o, § 64 Bekk.: nu) & 7 
elvas. dé ye rd wapdray rol Odov, ratrd = ~ 
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f an identical proposition, and thence defying the 

eject him, must needs invest his Ens with a variety of 

&8 calculated to exalt it in dignity and importance. It is 

sotten,” it is “solitary,” it is “immoveable,” it is “a 

: it is even “like unto a massive orbed sphere'.” (Soph. 

‘) In one of these unguarded outworks the Stranger 

‘8a lodgment, and by a series of well-contrived dialectical 
nations, succeeds, as we have seen, in carrying the citadel. 

Having shewn the nothingness of the Eleatic Ontology, the 

abger proceeds to pass in review two other systems of specu- 

ive philosophy. “We have now,” he says, “ discussed—not 

Moughly it is true, but sufficiently for our present purpose, 

? tenets of those who pretend to define strictly the dy and the 

&: we must now take a view of those who talk differently 

this subject. When we have done with all these, we shall 

2 the justice of our conclusion that the conception of Being is 

ute as puzzling as that of Not-being*.” Of one of the two 

cts who “talk differently,” I venture to hold an opinion vary- 

g from that generally received—an opinion formed many 

2ars ago In opposition to that advanced by Schleiermacher and 

Jopted by Brandis, Heindorf and others. Careful students of 

lato are aware that his dialogues abound with matter evidently 

alemical, to the drift of which his text seems on the surface to 

fer no clue. I mean that, like Aristotle, he frequently omits to 

ame the philosophers whose tenets he combats: characterising 

em, at the same time, in a manner which to a living contem- 

wary, versed in the disputes of the schools and personally 

quainted with their professors, would at once suggest the 

ue object of his attack’, Such well-informed persons con- 


3 gdvroiey ebxixdou odalpys dvaNy- asEuclides, Aristippus and Antisthenes. 
w 6yxy. Parm. v. 108. A cursory reader of Plato has no con- 
3 dx wdévrav Bape Eri 7d Sy roo ~=— ception that such men existed as the 
| Gros obdty ebropdrepow elxeiy 6 ri heads of rival sects with which the 
wm” Eero. p. 245 &. Platonists of the Academy were en- 
3 This reticence, of which it is not gaged in perpetual controversy. On 
Mioult to divine the motives, is most the other hand, Plato never scruples 
refully practised in the case of the to name the dead, nor perhaps those 
ing celebrities who claimed like him- living personages with whom he stood 
Lf to be disciples of Socrates, such in no relation of common pursuits or 
20—2 
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stituted doubtless the bulk of Plato’s readers and formed thie 
public for whom he principally wrote. It was they who ap- 
plauded or smarted under his sarcasms, as they happened to 
hold with him or his adversaries. It is to place himselfin the 
position of this small but educated public that the patient 
student of Plato should aspire: neglecting no study of con- 
temporary monuments, and no research among the scarcely 
less valuable notices which the learned Greeks of later times ~ 
have left scattered in their writings. Of these notices, ema- 
nating originally from authorities contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary with the philosopher himself, many have ben 
embalmed in the writings of Eusebius and Sextus Empincus, 
the Aristotelian Commentators, Cicero, and others; not tO 
mention the vast store of undigested learning amassed by 
Diogenes Laertius. 

Now of the two sects who here come under revision, a0d 
who enact the part of Gods and of Giants in the famed Giganto- 
machy’', which is familiar to most readers of Plato, the occupants 
of the celestial regions are rightly, as I think, judged to mean 
the contemporary sect of the Megarics. They are idealists in a 
sense, but their idealism is not that of Plato. They so far relax 
the rigid Eleatic formula “unum omnia” as to admit a plurality 
of forms (e/3n or évra or ovaia). They are complimented in the 
dialogue as 7jyepwrepos, “more civilized” or “more humane,” 
than their rude materialistic antagonists: but they are at the 
same time taken sharply to task by the Eleatic Stranger : and for 
what? For the absence, from their scheme of Idealism, of that 
very element which constitutes the differentia of the Platonic 
Idealism. “They refuse to admit,” says the Stranger, “what 
we have asserted concerning substance, in our late controversy 
with their opponents:” ov cuyywpotow npyiv rd viv 81) pnbev 


common friendships, e.g. Lysias,Gor- Politicus, p. 285, they are merely de- 
gias, &c. The Pythagoreans, though noted as couwpol, “ingenious persons.” 
remote in place, were his friends and This, by the way, is a passage of great 
correspondents, and in speaking of importance, as indicating the limits 
‘ the oheerves the same rule as within which Plato ‘‘ pythagorized,” 

Ing Athenian con- and the particulars in which he dis- 

" without ex- sented from his Italic friends. 
Thus, in the 1 Soph, 246 a, § 65 Bekk. 
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| rods ymryeveis ovalas mépt, 248 B; the thing they refuse to 
it being neither more nor less than that xowwvia or pwébeFts 
edov', which Aristotle cannot or will not understand in his 
jue of the Platonic Doctrine of Ideas. Like Plato, they dis- 
ush the two worlds of sense and pure ideas, the yéveous from 
wola (yéverw thy 5é ovolav ywpls trou Svedopevos Aéyere, 
), but, unlike him, they deny that the one acts or is acted 
by the other : they even deny that Being (e/5n or ovoia) can 
id to act or suffer at all; nay, when pressed, they seem to 
i that it is impossible to predicate of it either knowledge 
:capacity of being known”. The arguments by which the 
mds of Forms” (eidav iro, 248 A) are pushed to this 
sion may not ring sound to a modern ear; but our business 
| with the soundness of Plato’s opinions, but with their 
y: and it would be easy to produce overwhelming evidence 
rom his own writings and those of Aristotle to the truth 
statement, that however the phrase is to be interpreted, 
is, according to Plato, a fellowship, xoywvla, between the 
of sensibles and the world of intelligibles, and that the 
tion of this fellowship or intercommunion distinguishes 
eal Scheme from that of the Eleatics’, and, as appears from 


stotle objects to the term pédets 2 Tdy obclay 5) xara tov Abyow rovror 


round that it is metaphorical. 
: & logical term, the Platonic 
s but the counterpart of Urap- 
Aristotelian word denoting the 
of subject to predicate. The 
m is as metaphorical as the 
nd not more so. ‘A belongs 
) te B” and “B partakes of 
éxe:) are both in a sense meta- 
| phrases, and the metaphor 
dis the same in both cases. 
tonic term marks the relation 
, subject and predicate as not 
identity, and thus serves to 
lish the Dialectic of Plato from 
the Eristics, who denied that 
ne” includes a ‘‘Many.” The 
irpose is equally well, but not 
answered by the umapyea of 
Be 


yeyvwoxopévny bwd ris yruooews, nad’ 
8cov yryvwoxerat Kard TocoUToy KivetcOas 
8 7d wdoxew, 6 Oh dayey ovx dy 
yevécOar wepl 7d hpenovy. p. 248 E. 

3 Compare 249 v, § 75: rq 89 ge- 
hooddy cal ravra padktora Tider wioa 
ws foxey dydyxn dia raira pire Tov 
é& 9 Kal ta wodAd elon deydvrwr 7d 
way éornxos dwodéxecOat, TUY 7 av way- 
Traxy 7d & Kwolvruy pnde Tro wapdway 
dxovew, GANG kard Thy Tu waldwy evy7p, 
boa (ws?) dxlynra cal xexunuéva rd 
by re xal ro way, tvvauddbrepa bye. 
This passage, as I understand it, ex- 
presses Plato’s dissent alike from the 
Eleatics and Megarics, and from those 
Ephesian followers of Heraclitus whom 
he had discussed in the Theetetus. 
This is not the only echo of that 
dialogue heard in the Sophista. 
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this passage, from that of the semi-Platonic school o/ 
also’. 

We pass now from the heavenly to the earthly; 
serene repose of the transcendentalists, udda evAaBas « 
dopatou wo0ey dpuvopévey, to the violence and fury of 
brood below, who seek to eject these divinities fr 
august abodes, “actually hugging rocks and trees 
embrace,” rais yepoiv dreyvis wétpas cal Spis me, 
vores, 246 A. 

Of these materialists—for such in the coarsest sen 
word they are—I remark, first, that they are evidently 
set of people as those described in terms almost ide 
Plato in the Theatetus, p. 1558 At this point of 
named dialogue Socrates is about to expound the tene 
Ephesian followers of Heraclitus; whose sensational t 
he afterwards shews, agrees with that of the Cyrenaics 
tials, though it was combined with cosmical or met 
speculations in which it may be doubted whether t 
followed by the Socratic sect’, Before, however, he en 
these highflown subtleties, he humorously exhorts The 
look round and see that they were not overheard by “t 
tiated:” “those,” he says, “who think nothing real, 
which they can take hold of with both hands : those w 
the existence of such things as ‘actions,’ and ‘ productio 
word, of anything that is not an object of sight,” (way 


1 This epithet I conceive to be justi- 
fied by Cicero's notice, ‘Hi quoque Mixed or Conerete, and ( 
(cc. Megarici) multa a Platone,” Acad, third principle he calla 
Qu. 1. 43, and also by the brief state- oveiar, the possibility of 
ment of the Megario dogmas which cess is precisely what the « 
Cicero gives us in the context of this the pure idealists of this 
deny. Philed. p. 24, fol 
tinctness of the Causal Pri 
the Ideas is clearly laid é 
Philebus, and is recogni 
‘Sophist also, p. 265, §§ 101 

3 Compare Soph. 247 ¢ 
& wiv 8 yi) Svarol Tals 
@ Tetrad, idrew elolv ds dpa rol 
waphray deriv. 


denotes as Limit, the Un 
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Toy OUK atrodexyopuevos as év ovalas péper). These persons are 
gamished with the epithets “ hard,” “stubborn,” “thoroughly 
illiterate,” oxAnpol—avtirvToi—pdr ev apovaot. 

Now the only contemporary philosopher to whom these 
epithets of Plato are applicable is the founder of the Cynic 
school, Antisthenes, a man whose nature corresponded with 
his name, and to -whose name, as well as to his nature, the 
arituiros of the Theetetus would be felt to convey an allusion 
“intelligible to the intelligent.” The par’ ev dyovoos finds 
its echo in the synonymous epithet azalSevro, which Aristotle 
in the Metaphysica bestows on Antisthenes and his followers’. 
It seems to me obvious that the description in the Theetetus 
tallies in all points with that in the Sophist and that both 
are in agreement with what we know from Dhiog. Laertius 
and a host of others, of the moral characteristics of the 
Cynic school*. The materials of the comparison may be 
fund in any manual of the history of philosophy. For our 
present purpose it were to be wished that some portion of the 
voluminous writings of Antisthenes had been preserved, in 
addition to the meagre declamations, if they are really his, 
which are commonly printed with the Oratores Attic:. The 
notices, however, which Aristotle and his commentators have 
preserved to us, countenance the assumption just made, that the 
Karth-born are the Cynics. Hatred of Plato and the Ideal- 
ists seems to have been the ruling passion of Antisthenes, 
and this passion drove him into the anti-Platonic extremes of 
Materialism in Physics, and an exaggerated Nominalism in 
Dialectic. “He could not see Humanity, but he could see a 
Man” is one of his recorded sarcasms upon the doctrine of 
ideag*, “Your body has eyes, your soul has none,” was the 
curt reply of Plato. Many similar pleasantries were inter- 
changed by the leaders of the two schools: and Antisthenes, less 
Guarded than his antagonist, wrote a dialogue “ in three parts,” 


1vm, 8. 97: of "AvricOévact xal of out of the question here. 
* Urus dwalSevrot. 3 Tzetzes, Chil. vir. 605; Schol. in 
* I have shewn in Appendix I. that Arist. Categ. ed. Brandis, p. 66 b, 
the only other achools who can in 45 and 680, 26; Zeller, G. P. u. 
i be called “materialist,” are p. 116, note 1. 
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entitled Zafev, which was avowedly directed against 
revenge for a biting reply (Diog. Laert. ur. § 35 ; v1.§ 1 
subject of this dialogue has been recorded, and it is no! 
curious that it was written to disprove the very positic 
Plato devotes a large proportion of the Sophista to estal 
viz. that there is a sense in which “the Non-ens is,” 
words, that negative propositions are conceivable. Ant 
maintained in this book, ért ove ori dvridéyew. If 
that he also wrote four books on Opinion and Scien 
Sofys nai ewcotypns), we shall hardly think the conjec 
travagant, that the remainder of this dialogue is, in the 
critique of the Cynical Logic. Another paradox of thi 
closely connected with the last, is recorded by Aristo’ 
sarcastically noticed at page 251 B of the Sophist, in terr 
leave lite doubt as to the object of Plato's satire. 
sthenes really pushed this paradox to its legitimate resu 
from the character of the man it is not unlikely he did— 
be understood as maintaining that identical proposit 
the only propositions which do not involve a contradi 
theory which, as Plato shews, renders language itsel 


1 Metaph, v. 29: ‘Arre@irys Gero 
edpOws pnly diay Nyerbu whip re 
oluely Abyy b ef! bbe eE dw curdfaire 
wi elas drrcdtyewr, oxedév 8° ob38 Yeo 
Beoba. Plat Soph. 1.1: obx dcrres 
Gyaliv Neyeu doOpurror, Gd rd par 
;a8d9 dyabir ray 88 drOpwxor doOpe- 
ror. The latter passage explains the 
elxely oye of Aristotle, and the 
allusion is farther determined by the 
ayotcov rus kal dgedorSpou applied to 
the upholder of the similar sophisms 
noted at p. 259. In the latter pas- 
sage occur the following words: o ré 
ras Brey Xos obros GAmOuss, dpri re rar 
Soren ruvds edamroptrou Sides reoyer as 
eb. “This is no genuine or legitimate 
eonfatation: but the infant progeny 
‘of a brain new to philosophical dis- 
c together with 


the yepbrruv rit bywaléar- 
gentlemen who have gone 
late in life,” p. 251, and 
sages are illustrated by a 
Diog. Laert. vi. 1, init. 
sthenes, having been original 
of Gorgias, became at a Ir 
& disciple of Socrates, an 
with him as many of his p 
could induce to follow hit 
A similar sarcasm is flun 
nysodorus and Euthydemt 
Euthyd. p. 272, which not i 
was designed to glance off 
upon some contemporary E1 
tisthenes, we know, was 
the battle of Tanagra, in B.< 
may therefore have been Pls 
by some 20 years. 
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sible’, as well as that inward “discourse of reason’,” of which 
is the antitype. 

The resemblance of the Cynical Logic to the Eleatic is 
Usually accounted for by the circumstance that Antisthenes had 
been a hearer of Gorgias, who wrote a treatise, preserved or 
epitomized by Aristotle, in which the paradoxes of Parmenides 
and Zeno are put forward in their most paradoxical form, and 

Pushed to their consequences with unflinching consistency, 
Gorgias was also a speculator in physics, and so was Anti- 
sthenes*; in whom, moreover, we may observe other character- 
istics of those ingenious men of letters of the fifth century, who 
re usually called “the Sophists.” His ethical opinions on the 
other hand were borrowed from Socrates ; but in passing through 
his mind they took the tinge of the soil, and seem to the 
‘©©moamon sense of mankind as startling as any of his dialectical 
P=.radoxes, It is remarkable, however, that when Plato handles 
the Cynical Ethics, he treats their author with far more leni- 
©xXcy than in this dialogue. In comparing it with the Pleasure 
Theory of Aristippus, he speaks of the Cynical system with 
Qualified approbation. Avoyepys* “austere or morose,” is the 
lest epithet he flings at Antisthenes in the Philebus: he 
ven attributes to him a certain nobleness of character (pvow 
Sx dyew7), which had led him, as Plato thought, to err on the 
Side of virtue. The Philebus is a work of wider range and 


rat yap & "yal, rb ye wav ded 
ravris exiyepey doxuplgur, Edus re 
De Uuyedts Kal 3} Kal wavréxacw 
Tpoisov rwis kal dpidosspov. 0, ri 4; 
BS. redewrirg révrov Mbyww early 
Apdviots 7d Badvew Eacrov dxd way 
Suv" Bd yap Thy a\Ajduy Tov Klay 
suum ory 8 Nbyor yeyore iyiv. Soph. 
259». 

2 Biddoyos veu puriis yeyrbueros exw 
wondety didvoa. Soph. 263%. Van 
‘Heusde first pointed out the infamous 
‘etymology lurking in this passage (éd- 
voa=didoyos dvev). The sentiment, 
‘without the etymology, occurs in Theat. 
ISP E: (rd Be darociaPa Kadd) Abyor 
Bu airh xpos airiy } Yuxh dekpxerar 


rept iv dy axorg. 

4 Hence the explanation of Philebus, 
443: Kat dda Sevrods eyoudrous rd 
rept poow. 

+ Phil, 44.0: pavrevonévos ob Toon 
A ron dvoxepelg Ploews odk dyer 
vols, Mav pemonkraw Thy ris iBovis 
Siva, Kal vevowsxbrioy obBev tryiét.....- 
oxeyduevos Er xal Taxa adrov Buo~ 
xepdopara. Ib. v: Kardrd ris Bus~ 
xepelas abrdv tyvos, The accom- 
plished and unfortunate Sydenham 
first pointed out the reference in these 
epithets to the Cynics and their master. 
The od réxvp of Plato tallies with the 
draldcuro of Aristotle, and with his 
own duovser, ce, 
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profounder bearings than the Sophist, but the dialogues have 
this in common, that in both the broad daylight of reason is 
shed on regions which had been darkened by the one-sided 
speculations or the wilful logomachy of earlier or inferior 
thinkers. The way in which, at the close of the present dia- | 
logue, Antisthenes is dragged from his hiding-place among the 
intricacies of the Non-existent into the light of common-sense, 
is a favourable specimen of Plato's controversial ability ; and 
the broad and simple principles on which he founds the twin 
sciences of Logic and Grammar’ stand in favourable contrast 
to the sophistical subtlety of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, 

At this point of the discussion I would gladly stop: but 
I feel bound to say a few words on what I have ventured to 
call the “logical exercise,” which is the pretext under which 
Plato takes occasion to dispose of the doctrines of his for- 
midable antagonists. That the Siatperexot Aoyot, the “amphi- 
blestric organa’,” in which he endeavours to catch and land first 
the Sophist and then the Statesman, were regarded by Plato 
himself in this light, we learn from his own testimony in the 
Politicus, 285 D, § 26 Bekk. “Is it,” asks the Eleatic Stranger, 
“for the Statesman’s sake alone, that this long quest has been 
instituted, or is it not rather for our own sake, that we may 
strengthen our powers of dialectical enquiry upon subjects in 
general? S. J. It was doubtless for this general purpose. 
k.S. How much less then would a man of sense have sub- 
mitted to a tedious enquiry into the definition of the art of 
weaving, if that had been his sole or principal object !” He then 
proceeds to apologize for the prolixity of this method of classifi- 
cation: but adds, “The method which enables us to distinguish 
according to species, is in itself worthy of all honour; nay, the 
very prolixity of an enquiry of this kind becomes respectable, if 


1 P. 262. Simple as the analysis aries. Plutarch expressly attributes 
of the Proposition into Syoua xal pjjya the discovery to Plato (Plat. Qu. v. 
(subject and predicate in logic, noun 1. 108, Wyttenb.), Apuleius Doctr. 
and verb in grammar) may seem to Plat. m. p. 208. Comp. Plat. Crat. 
@ modern reader, it appears to have 43138. 

- novelty to Plato's contempo- 2 Soph. 285 B. 
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it render the hearer more inventive. In that case we ought not 
to be impatient, be the enquiry short or long.” If we say it is 
too long, “we are bound to shew that a shorter discussion 
would have been more effectual in improving the dialectical 
powers of the student, and helping him to the discovery and - 
explanation of the essential properties of things*.” “Praise or 
blame, founded on any other consideration, we may dismiss with 
contempt.” 

This passage, the importance of which for the appreciation 
of these two dialogues it is superfluous to point out, derives 
unexpected illustration from an amusing fragment of a contem- 
porary comic poet, preserved by Atheneus*. In this passage 
we are introduced into the interior of the Academic halls, and 
the curtain rises upon a group of youths who are “improving 
their dialectical powers” by a lesson in botanical classification. 


2 ds Bpaxtrepa dy yevouéva rods oty- A. kal rl wor’ dp’ wolcavyro xal rivos 


opras drepydiero diadexrixwrépovs *yévous 
wal ris Toy Soruv Abyy Snrdoews ebpe- elvac td purév; B4drAwaoor, el kdrowOd re. 
texerépous. Polit. 286 £. B. xpdériwra per ovv wdyres dvavdcis 


* 1. p. 59. As this fragment has  6r’ érdornoas, xal xiwarres 
not yet received the attention it de- xpdvov odk dAlyov Sedpdyrifvor, 


serves, it is printed in full. xdr’ étalgyns Er: xurrévrwr 

A. Tl Adrwy kal {nrotvrwv Tar pepaxlwy 

wal Zreboirwos cal Mevédnuos, Adxavéy ris Epy orpoyyvroy elvaz, 

wpes tla vurl d:arplBovorw ; wolav 8° G\dos, dévdpor 3° Erepos. 

wola gporris, rotos 5¢ \éyos taira 5 dxotwy larpés tis 

Scepevydrat wapad roto ; Zixedas awe yas xaréwapd abriy 

rdée po wevriés, ef rs xarecdus ws Anpobwruy. 

gxecs, Nétov, rpds yast * bd A. % wou Sends dpyloOnoay 

B. a&dX olda Néyew repli ravde cagis’ XAcvaserGal r° éBsnear’ 

TlavaGyvalas yap l8av dyéXny To yap év Aéoxacs raiade roaurl 

[70] pecpaxtwy Tovey amperés. 

é> yuprvactaus 'Axadnulas B. 008 éuédncer rots pecpaxlas* 

Yuovea Mywr addruy arérur 6 TAdrew 32 rapwr xal udda rpdus, 

wepl yap picews dope fbuevoe ovdey dpewGels, éwérat’ avrois 

Bcexwpstor Edw re Ploy wade [4 doxijs rh» xodoxtrrny) 

SévSpuw re pvow Naxdywy re yérn. ddoplferOas rlvos éori yévous* 

agr’ év robras Thy Ko\oxtyryy ol 5¢ Sinpou», 

étfrafor rlyos dori yévous. Com. Grec. Fragm. Vv. 11. p. 370, ed. 
Meineke. 


+ L. xpés yas Kal Oewr, coll. Athen. 111. p. 118 &. GAN’ éwpidy wap’ 
dvdpds, 3 v9 wal Geol. 
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The subject proposed is not a Sophist. but a pumpkin, aad the 
problem they have to solve @, w what gens that matural pro- 
duction is to be referred. Is a pumpkm a herb?! Is it a 
gras? Is it a tree? The young gentlemen are divided in 
opmion—each genos having is supporters) Therr enquiries, 
however, are rudely imterrupted by a * physietan from Sicily,” 
wis» happened to be present, and who displays his comtempt for 
therr proceedings m a manner more expresmve than delicate. 
« They most have been furiogs at this,” says the secomi speaker. 
“Qh *” says the other, “the buds thought nothing of it : and 
resome thetr task of defining the pumpkm ami its genus. So 
they set to work dividing” 

The resals of these researches, could t be recovered, would 
probabls add Htle or nothing to our knowledge of pumpkins. 
Bat one thing the passage proves ; and that one thing is enough 
for oar present purpose. -The S&cacpersces Acyes of the Sophista 
ami Pdificus represent what really occurred within the walls of 
the Academy: and we can have no doubt that Plato regarded 
goch long-drawn divisions in the light of a useful exercise for 
his puptls. They became “more inventive” and “more dia- 
lectical ~ bs the process. 

I may add that the mvention of the Divisive Method is 
traditionally attributed to Plato by the Greek historians of phi- 
losopty. Aristotle devotes several chapters of his Posterior 
Asna!ytecs to the discusion of this method: he points out its 
uses and abuses, and defends it against the cavils of Plato's 
successor Speausippus, who abandoned the procedure because, as 
he allezed, it supposed universal knowledge on the part of the 
person emploving it. The method discussed is that which we 
have been considering, for Anstotle descnbes it as Division by 
contradictery Differentiz". He also replies to the objection that 


1 deal Post. nm. ce sam § 6, and = pp 451, 461) distinguishes between 
Sched, im inc. So Abelard (Owcrages those divisions which imply dichotomy 
Insdite, Op. 569. ed. Coazm: coll. and those which do not: e.g. 


an:mal. animal. 
mh See | 
maD. borse. ox, &e. man. not man. 
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this process is not demonstrative—that it proves nothing—by 
the remark that the same objection applies to the counter pro- 
cess of collection or induction. This defence, I presume, would 
not in the present day be accepted as satisfactory; for, as the 
able translator of the Analytics observes, “‘ This is the chief flaw 
in Aristotle's Logic: for some more vigorous method than the 
Dialectical, the method of Opinion, ought to be employed in 
establishing scientific principles.” At the same time, I must 
confess my inability to discover the flaw in the principle of 
dichotomy, as a principle of classification, in cases where the 
properties of the objects to be classified are supposed to have 
been ascertained. A Class can exist as such only by exclusion 
of alien particulars. The Linnean Class Mammalia for instance, 
implies a dichotomy of Animals into Mammal and Non- 
Mammal—into those which give suck and those which do not. 
The distinction may or may not be a natural or convenient one, 
but in any other which may be substituted, some “ differentia,” 
some property or combination of properties must be fixed upon, 
which one set of species or individuals possesses, and which all 
others want. And this is all that is essential in “dichotomy,” 
or the “method of Division by contraries’.” The application 


Porphyry attributes the latter or di- 
chotomous method to Plato. It could 


Act ody tyas...... del play ldéay wept 
wavtos éxdorore Oeudvous fyreiv...ddy 


not be ‘‘ Eleatic,” for each of the con- 
traries would be in that scheme a 
“Snon-ens.” It is remarkable that a 
similar Divisio Divisionum occurs in 
the Politicus, p. 287, § 27, where in 
lieu of the regular dichotomy a rougher 
form of classification is for once 
adopted. This Plato, keeping up the 
original metaphor in the Phedrus, 
describes as a peAoropla. Kard pérXr 
rolyuy abras olow lepetoy diacpuipeda, 
éredh 8lyxa advvaroiuey, Bei yap els 
row éyybrara ort padwora téwwew dpib- 
pow del. The division he proceeds to 
make is a distribution of ‘‘ accessory 
arts,” ouvarrio: réywat, into seven co- 
ordinate groups. A similar relaxation 
is permitted in the Philebus, p. 16p: 


of [uera]AaBwuer, perd play Sto, ef 
wws elal, cxoweiv, ef 8¢ uh, Tpets 
4 Tey’ AddXov dprOyudby, xal trav & 
éxelyuy Exacrov radu woatrws péxprep 
dy rd kar’ apxds & uh Sri by xal Greipd 
éors pbvow Sy Tis, GANA Kal Soca. 
I understand this passage as con- 
veying Plato’s distinction between his 
own method and that of the Eleatics 
and their Eristic successors, who ac- 
knowledged only a @ and an dretpop. 

1 For the length of the process will 
evidently depend on the distance, so to 
speak, between the Species generalis- 
sima and the Species specialissima, 
between the remote and the proximate 
class in the tabulation of species. The 
very brief dichotomy in the Gorgias, 
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of the method will, as Plato acknowledges, be more or BE es: 
successful in proportion to the insight and knowledge of t-he 
person employing it. The specimens with which he favours us 
in these dialogues may be arbitrary, ill-chosen, or even g-2r0- 
tesque: but as logical exercises they are regular—and logic looks 
to regularity of form rather than to truth of matter. And ewen 
in judging of these particular divisions, we must bear in mind 
the object in view. In the Sophist it is Plato's professed 
intention to distinguish the Sophist from the Philosopher, the 
trader in knowledge from its disinterested seeker: surely n0 
unimportant distinction, nor one without its counterpart in 
reality, either in Plato's day or in our own. The ludicrous mi- 
nuteness with which the successive genera and sub-genera of the 

“ acquisitive class” are made out in detail, would not sound so 
strange to ears accustomed to the exercises of the Schools; 
while it subserves a purpose which the philosophic satirist takes 
no pains to conceal, that, namely, of lowering in the estimation 
of his readers classes or sects for which he harboured a not 
wholly unjust or unfounded dislike and contempt. It serves, 
at the same time, to heighten by contrast the dignity and im- 
portance of the philosophic calling, and in either point of view 
must be regarded as a legitimate artifice of controversy in a 


dialogue unmistakeably polemical. 


p. 464, is evidently the same in princi- 
ple as the long-drawn divisions in the 


Sophist, as will be seen from the 
following scheme: 


Oeparela. 


9 Tol owparos. 
yupvacTiKy. 

Where it is implied that all ‘‘ten- 
dance”’ is either corporal or mental; 
that all tendance of the body is com- 
prised in the “‘antistrophic arts” of 
the gymnast and the physician, and 
all tendance of the soul in those of the 
legislator and the judge. There is, 
therefore, no room under either for the 
four pretended arts of the sophist, the 
rhetorician, the decorator of the person, 
and the cuisinier. In Politicus, 802, 
tamy is comprised in a single 


larpexy. 


4 7HS puxTs. 
vopoberixt. Sixacriuch. 


step: é» ravras 8h 7d wapdvojow xal 
Evvouov éexdorap &txorope Trobrwr. 

[In all this I have no desire to im- 
pugn the soundness of Dr Whewell’s 
theory of classification as given in his 
Philosophy of Inductive Science, indeed 
so far as I understand his views, they 
seem not essentially inconsistent with 
my own. His main theory is Platonic 
in spirit, though founded on a scientific 
experience quite inaccessible to Plato.) 
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APPENDIX I. 


Ix the foregoing discussions it is assumed that the method of 
Division sketched in the Phedrus is the same with the 
Dichotomy or Mesotomy of which examples are furnished in the 
Sophist and Statesman. This I had never doubted, until the 
Master of Trinity gave me the opportunity of reading his 
remarks on the subject, in which a contrary opinion is expressed. 
I have therefore arranged in parallel columns the description of 
the process of Division, as given in the Phedrus, and in the two 
disputed dialogues; from which it will appear that the onus 
probandi, at any rate, lies with those who deny that the pro- 
cesses meant are the same. I must premise that the Master of 
Trinity’s question, “ If this,” viz. the method in the Sophista, 
“be Plato’s Dialectic, how came he to omit to say so there ?” 
has been already answered by anticipation in p. 15, note 3, but 
more fully in Soph. 253, quoted presently. 


| Phedrus, 265 e, § 110, Sophist, 264 5. 
| @AL Td SF Erepow dh elSos ri rAdyecs mE. IIidAw rolvuy émxepuopuev, oxl- 
3 Laxpares ; fovres dix 7 7d wporedey yévos, woped- 
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oaparos €£ évis SiwrAG cal duwwuna  roadtrys ucObdou wepuxdcou. 
wéguxe, oxacd, ra 82 Seksd crOevra, Ib. 253 vp, § 83. Td card yévyn diar- 
evre xal rd rijs wapavolas ws & iyuiy peicOat, xal pyre rabroy eldos Erepoy 
wegucds elo: tryncapérw rw Abyw, 6 wey = ryhoacbas whO’ Erepoy dv ratroy py 
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Sr: xal ryy didacxaducw Blo dvaycdiec 
popia Exew, by ed’ ert yéves raw abrys 
éxarépy. 

Politicus, 263 B. Eldos pév Bray g 
rou, xal pépos aird dvayxaioy elvas Tov 
wpdyuaros Srov wep ay eldos Aéyyrac’ 
wépos 82 efSos ovdenla dvdyxn. (This 
explains the rar’ dpOpa 7 wépuxe of the 
Phedrus.) 

Ib. 2654. Kal phy dg’ & ye pépos 
Gpunxey 6 Abyos éx’” éxeivo Svo rot 


xaQopay 03m rerapéva dalvera, Tyr per 
Odrrw, wpds péya pépos cpuxpdy Sraspov- 
pevov, ty 3 wep ev rg wpbcbe éné- 
yoper, Sri Sel pecoropety Eri: pddora, 
roGr’ Exovaay pGddor, paxporépay ye pip. 

Ib, 262 p, occurs a specimen of the 
‘‘unskilfal carving” (xaxod payelpou 
tpbwov) of the Phadrus. Ef rs rdp- 
Opixwey éemyxepjoas Blya k&edéoGa +yé- 
vos Suaipoly xabdwep of sroNdXol...rd per 
“EdAqvexdy (7d 82) Bd pBapow...7 rde dp8- 
pov Tis av voul{o car’ ddy do Scapery 
pupdda droreppdpevos dwd warvrew 
ws tv elds droxwpl wr, x.7T.d. 


In allusion to Xen. Sfem. tv. § 11, a passage noticed by the 
Master of Trinity, p. 595 of his paper, I may observe that the 
etymology of Dialectic, awd rod Staréyecy, is undoubtedly 
vicious, and is nowhere countenanced by Plato. On the con- 
trary, Dialectic is described in the Philebus, 58 E, as 4 rod 
StarévyerOar Sivayus. He could not have adopted Xenophon’s 
etymology, for, as we have seen, the Platonic Dialectic includes 
cuvaryory) a8 well as dcaipects. The etymology was tempting, 
and Xenophon, who writes very much at random upon philo- 
sophical subjects, was unab-e to resist the temptation. A 
similar error is that of Hegel, who in his History of Philosophy, 
derives codiorns from codifey instead of codifecOa:, an error 
in which he has been followed by English scholars who ought 
to have known better. 
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APPENDIX. II. 
On the Eurth-born (ynyevets) of Sophist 246. 


Of the three contemporary sects professing some form of 
Materialism, I have singled out the Cynic as that which alone 
answers the conditions of Plato’s description. The following 
extracts from the fragments of Democritus, and from Aristotle's 
notices of his opinions, seem conclusive against his claim to a 
share in the Gigantomachy. | 


1. The sect in question held that, 1. Democritus, on the contrary, 
Torro povow Ear, 6 wapéxe: wposBodny Bays, vou wavta Th algdyra, éréy 
kal wad riva. droua xal xevby.—Frag. ed. Mullach, 

p. 204. 

2, ratrdv cpa xal ovclay wolfovro' 2. Democritus denies that the sense 
they defined ‘‘substance” to mean of touch conveys any true knowledge. 
corporeal substance only. "Hyeis rep yey dovre obdev drpexes Evvleper, 

peramiwroy 3¢ xard Te cdbparos Siadcynv 
kal ray éweodvruy xal ruw dyrirypt- 


forrwy. 
3. They despised rods dacxovras 17 8. Democritus held ‘‘ rz ob Ody par- 
Twa Exow elvas. hoy rd Sy roid py Svros Ecru, Sri ovdde 


TO xevdy Tol owparos. — Arist. Met. 1. 4. 
In other words, that vacuum (his 7 
éy) was in every respect as real as cor- 
poreal substance. 


The Cyrenaics are not the ynyeveis, for they admit nothing 
© be real except the affection (mdOos), of which we are con- 
“ious in the act of sensation, an affection produced by some 
use unknown. The objects of sense are to them as unreal as 
ley were to Berkeley. Sext. Empir. adv. Matth. vil. 191: 
‘oly of Kupnvaixol xpitnpsa elvas ta abn, Kai ova KaTahap- 
@recbar Kal ddiayevota tuyydvew’ tav 88 weromKdtay td 
26y wndev elvat xatarnirov pode aBiaypevordv. 

The case of the Ephesian péoyres is not worth considering, 
¥ they acknowledged no ovoia, as the Earth-born know 
>thing of yéveots, which they properly class with the adparov. 
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The view I have adopted, that the passages in the Theetetus 
and Sophist both refer to Antisthenes, and that the latter 
dialogue is in the main a hostile critique of his opinions, 
occurred to me in the course of my lectures on the Thectetus 
in 1839, as I find from MS. notes in an interleaved copy. I 
mention this, because Winckelmann in his Fragments of Anti- 
sthenes, published in 1842, observes in a note: “Omnino in 
multis dialogis ut in Philebo, Sophista, Euthydemo, Platonem 
adversus Antisthenem celato tamen nomine certare, res est 
nondum satis animadversa.” Some of the allusions to this 
philosopher which Winckelmann detects in the Theatetus ap- 
pear to me doubtful, but I observe that he acknowledges the 
double bearing of the epithet aytituvios. The doctrines of 
Antisthenes were harsh and repulsive enough—only less so 
than those of the “dog” Diogenes. The objection that the 
person or persons alluded to are described in Theetetus as 
detvoi mepi duoiv, whereas Antisthenes can hardly be so cha- 
racterized, may be met by the fact that he did wmite a treatise 
wept duoews, and that a sneering allusion to this may be implied 
in Plato’s words. 


W. H. THOMPSON. 


PRINCEPS or PRINCEPS SENATUS? 


THE title of ‘princeps’ borne by the Roman Emperors has 
been generally explained as an abbreviation of the fuller title 
*princeps senatus’ and the latter is usually supposed to have 
been conferred upon or assumed by Augustus as a conveniently 
constitutional designation and one which would not be likely to 
wound Roman susceptibilities by any military or despotic asso- 
ciations connected with it. Now that the majority of the 
emperors, and very possibly all, at any rate all the earlier ones, 
were ‘principes senatus’ may be granted at once, but are we 
to look in this quarter for the origin of the widely-used title of 
‘princeps’ or is this something perfectly distinct and inde- 
pendent? 

That ‘princeps’ was merely ‘princeps senatus’ written 
short, is the view taken by Merivale, Romans under the Em-* 
pire, chap. 31, by Bekker and Marquardt, in their Rémische 
Alterthiimer 1. iii, 282, 298, and I believe by most authorities 
(e.g. Capes, Early Empire, p. 13). The opposite theory that 
‘princeps’ is a perfectly distinct title is adopted by Rein 
(Pauly, Real-Encyclopiidie, s. v. Princeps) and more recently by 
Prof. Mommsen in his Rémisches Staatsrecht m™. ii. 711, 733. 
By neither however are their reasons for their own view given 
at all fully, or the rival hypothesis and its grounds discussed. Yet 
the issue involved is not merely the precise origin of a particu- 
lar title, for with each of the two theories we have mentioned 
is naturally connected a particular view of the system of govern- 
ment which Augustus established, and in this respect it be- 
comes extremely important to decide whether Augustus really 
posed before the Roman public as ‘Father of the Senate,’ or as 

21—2 
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‘First Citizen',’ in other words, as the leader of the Roman 
nobility, or as the elect of the Roman people. Did he, as for 
instance Pertinax did afterwards, merely profess to associate the 
senate with himself in the government of the empire, or did his 
constitutionalism rest on a wider and a more popular basis? 

The first of the two theories we are considering is most fully 
stated by Merivale (Lc.). According to him the title of ‘princeps 
senatus’ or ‘princeps’ was selected as conveying “the idea of 
the highest civil preeminence consistent with the forms of the 
old constitution,” an idea, by the way, conveyed as we shall see 
by ‘princeps,’ but not at all by ‘princeps senatus.’ “It was 
the policy of Augustus to lead the senate, the chosen instrument 
of his will, by indirect agency.” The title moreover was “modest 
and constitutional” and at the same time connected its bearer 
with the aristocratical’ party. Then, according to our author, 
followed the abbreviation of the title, the original character of 
the appellation was forgotten and its proper limits merged in a 
vague and general notion of preeminence. And this change is 
already accomplished early in the reign of Tiberius, so that 
after the death of Augustus at any rate the title, on Merivale’s 
own showing, is simply ‘princeps’ and nothing more, and im- 
plied or was understood to imply no sort of connection with the 
senate in particular. According to the other and as I believe 
the truer view, this notion of general preeminence is the ori- 
ginal and the only one contained in the title, and the supposed 
abbreviation is simply a myth. 

Is there then any evidence for the assumption that ‘prin- 
ceps’ was originally ‘princeps senatus’? Merivale apparently 
thinks the abridgment so easy and natural a one as scarcely to 
require any external proof, but on turning to Bekker and Mar- 
quardt, it becomes clear that virtually the only ancient authority 
for this view is Dio Cassius, from whom three passages are 
quoted in support of it. The first is in Bk. 53. 1, where Dio is 
describing the measures taken by Augustus in 726 A.V.C., 
28 B.c. He there states that the latter nai tas amoypadds 
éFerékece, nat év avtais mwpdxpitos THS yepovoias érexdyOn, a 


1 Momma, Rém. Staatarecht, 11. ii. 711, ‘‘ der erste der Biirger,”’ 
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‘statement which proves nothing more than the acknowledged 
fact that Augustus was ‘princeps senatus’ and does not neces- 
sarily identify this title with that of ‘princeps.’ Secondly in 
Bk. 57. 8, we are told that Tiberius adopted for general use the 
title of Cwsar, adding occasionally that of Germanicus, and that 
further mpéxpitos Tis yepovolas Kara Td dpyaioy Kal ip’ éav- 
rod dvoudtero. Here Dio does apparently intend to identify 
the general title of ‘princeps’ with the more special ‘princeps 
senatus:’ for he goes on to quote in illustration a common say- 
ing of Tiberius dre Seordrns pev trav Sotdwv, adroxpatop Se 
Taév orpatiwriy, tov dé 81) Aouradv mpdxpirds eit, which how- 
ever is if anything unfavourable to his own view, in so far as 
Tiberius himself here connects the title not with the senate, but 
with the general mass of citizens, In the third passage Bk. 73. 
4, we are told that Pertinax (193 A.p.) éaBe rds Te GAAas éri- 
Knees Tas mpoonrovoas wal érépav ei tO Bnuorueds elvav 
BovrecBar* mpoxprtos yap Tis yepovelas Kata 7d dpyaioy éra- 
vouacy. And this passage implies that in fact Pertinax 
assumed the new or rather the obsolete title of ‘ princeps sena- 
tus’ and not the ordinary title ‘princeps.’ That he really did 
80 is proved, as will be seen further on, by the evidence of the 
inscriptions: and I hope to show also why the assumption of 
this title was naturally regarded by Dio as expressive of 
Pertinax’ popular tendencies, and may even have been so re- 
garded by that emperor himself. But as evidence for the 
connection between ‘princeps’ and ‘princeps senatus’ the pas- 
sage is of little value. Granting however, what these three 
passages barely prove, that Dio himself believed in such a con- 
nection, this belief of his may have been a mistaken one, and in 
Dio’s time such a mistake was eminently natural and likely. 

But setting aside for the moment the opinion of Dio, let us 
pass to one or two other considerations which appear to tell 
strongly against Merivale’s theory. 

And first of all, if ‘princeps’ is an abbreviation of ‘princeps 
senatus, the abbreviation must have taken place remarkably 
early, for no trace exists of the full title as applied even to 
Augustus, So far as the evidence of literature and of the in- 
scriptions goes the title is from the first ‘princeps’ and nothing 
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more, Ovid and Horace use ‘princeps’ but with no hint of an 
understood ‘senatus’.’ It must have been ‘princeps’ alone that 
Strabo translated by 7yezwv, nor can it be the principate of 
the senate merely to which he refers when he tells us that his 
country committed to Augustus 1)v mpootaciapy Tis Hryenovias”. 
The title is ‘princeps’ only in Velleius Paterculus, as well as in 
Tacitus and Suetonius, And by no writer of the first century 
after Christ is the slightest hint dropped that this familiar 
appellation of ‘princeps’ had any connection whatever with its 
supposed original. 

Now had the ‘princeps senatus’ of Republican times been 
generally known and addressed in Rome as simply ‘princeps,’ 
the suppression of the latter half of the title in the case of the 
Emperors would have been quite intelligible. But of this there 
is no proof whatever: and on the contrary when Republican 
writers use the term ‘princeps’ by itself, in no case is any refer- 
ence intended to the ‘princeps senatus’: whereas in the com- 
paratively few passages where the latter is mentioned the title 
is given in full’®. 

Turning to the inscriptions, we find in the first place 
that ‘princeps senatus’ occurs in connection with one emperor 
only, the emperor Pertinax‘, of whom we are explicitly told 
that he assumed this title. Secondly had ‘princeps,’ as Meri- 
vale’s theory would imply, been strictly an official designation, we 
should have expected to find this form at least, if not the fuller 
one, among those imperial titles which are usually prefixed or ap- 
pended to the emperor’s name. But only in one instance during 
the first century do we find ‘princeps’ included in these almost 
stereotyped lists of imperial honours and offices*. This is in- 
telligible enough if it was merely a title of courtesy, expressive 
of nothing more special than preeminent dignity, and that this 
was so is made clearer still by its use in the comparatively few 


2 Ovid, Fasti, 2. 142. Hor. Od. 1. 
2. 60. Momms. Staatsr. m. ii. 733 
note 6. 

* Strabo, xvii. 8, for jyeuorla as 
equivalent to principatus, see Momma, 
le, 

3 Except in such a passage as Livy 


27. 11, where the context places the 
meaning beyond doubt. 

4C.1. L. xm. 4125. 

5 A decree of the senate in honour 
of Titus, Willmanns, Ex. Inscr. Lat. 
922. For the emperors’ full official style, 
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inscriptions in which it occurs. On consulting the Monumen- 
tum Ancyranum, we find that on p. i. 44 Augustus mentions 
his having been for 40 years ‘princeps senatus’ mparov afiad- 
patos Té7royv Exxov THS GUKANnTOU, but when p. ii. 45 he alludes 
to his general principate, the Latin version has simply ‘me 
pri[ncipe],’ which the Greek consistently renders éri 5é éuod 
wyepovos. Similarly p. v. 44, we get in the Latin ‘[a]nte me 
principem, and in the Greek mpd éuod sryeuovos. The other 
inscriptions in question suggest the same idea of a title of 
courtesy which was ‘princeps’ and nothing more, e.g. C. I. L. v. 
4867. Commodus is ‘princeps nobilissimus,’ 1b, 4318 ; ‘princeps 
fortissimus, C. I. L. 1. 2038, where Tiberius is spoken of as 
‘principis et conservatoris;’ so of Domitian ‘pro salute optimi 
principis’ (Willm. Ex. Inscr. Lat. 95). In short there is nothing 
in the inscriptions to suggest that the title was ever anything 
but ‘princeps,’ or that it ever denoted any specific official func- 
tions. 

Lastly Merivale himself allows’ that in post-Augustan litera- 
ture the term never conveys any idea but that of constitutional 
preeminence, though he contends unreasonably, as I think, that 
this later use was a perversion of its original meaning. 

We have next to consider how far it was likely that Augus- 
tus would have selected ‘princeps senatus’ as the appellation by 
which above all others he was to be known and addressed. For 
this a title was needed that should not merely be inoffensive, 
but should at once carry with it the requisite amount of dignity 
and clearly express the leading idea of the new system. For 
these purposes ‘princeps senatus’ would have been utterly inade- 
quate and misleading. It is not clear that any great prestige 
had ever attached to the position of ‘Father of the Senate’ out- 
side the walls of the senate-house itself. Nor had the office 
ever played a prominent part in Roman politics, while it had 
recently become almost obsolete*. And if its general reputation 
was neither very exalted nor very widespread, the actual powers 
it conferred were extremely limited and shadowy, for after all 
the possible privilege of giving his ‘sententia’ before the rest 

1 Romans under the Empire, chap. * Since the death of Q. Lutatius 
81. Catulus, 60 3.c. 
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‘was of little value to the emperor who as consul could state his 
views fully in introducing a question to the senate at the very 
‘opening of the sitting’. That the emperor's name should head 
the roll of senators was natural enough, but that Augustus 
should have made this position typical of his presidency of the 
Roman Commonwealth it is difficult to believe. But the fact 
that ‘princeps senatus’ was too weak a title to bear the strain 
which Merivale puts upon it, is not the only objection to his 
‘theory. The attitude implied in its adoption would have been 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles of Augustus’ policy. 
He professed to be restoring the old Republic in its entirety, 
and not merely, as Sulla had temporarily succeeded in doing, 
establishing a senatorial government. What his advent to 
power marked was not the final triumph of one of the two 
parties whose rivalry had for a century distracted the state, but 
-the absorption of them both in a united and restored Repub- 
lic. The adoption by Augustus of the title of ‘Father of the 
Senate’ would have been a direct challenge to the democrats 
and almost a confession that after all be was at heart a Sulla. 
For we must remember that when Augustus inaugurated the 
principate, the senate was still associated inseparably with one 
party in the state : and was by no means generally regarded as 
representing the Republic as a whole. It was not till the 
comitia had ceased to exist, and the ‘Populus Romanus’ become 
@ mere name, that the senate stood forth as the one centre of 
Republican sentiment in Rome, and the one representative of the 
institutions of the free commonwealth. It was natural enough 
that Pertinax, living in days when the struggles of optimates 
and populares had been forgotten, and when the senate seemed 
the only remaining obstacle to absolute despotism, should adept 
as a popular measure the title of ‘princeps senatus*.’ It is 
equally inconceivable that Augustus should have dune so in the 
presence of men who remembered the Sullan restoration, and 


1 According to the usual procedure’ exercised his own discretion in the 
in Cicero’s day, not only had the‘‘con- matter. See Rein, Paul. Real-Encycl. 
sules designati” a preferential claim to is. v. Senatus. 
be asked first, but in default of these 2 Dio Cass. 73. 4. 
the presidiug mayistrate secs to hure 


r 


‘who must have associated the supremacy of the senate not with 
Republican freedom, but with the rule of a hated oligarchy. 

And the same change in the condition of affairs which 
explains the policy of Pertinax, explains also Dio Cassius’ 
‘misconception of the true significance of the title ‘ princeps.’ 
He wrote, as Pertinax ruled, when all Republican traditions 
‘had been absorbed by the senate as the only surviving Re- 
publican institution which retained even the show of inde- 
pendence. And finding, as he must have done, that the title 
symbolized a constitutional and civil government as opposed 
to a military despotism, he easily enough inferred that its 
constitutionalism consisted in recognising what the opponents 
of Imperialism in the second century so ardently upheld, the 
right of the senate to be regarded as joint-sovereign with the 
emperor himself, But this ‘duarchy’ of emperor and senate’ 
‘is post-Augustan, its commencement dates from the suppression 
-of the comitia by Tiberius, and it is utterly inconsistent with 
that complete restoration of the old Republic which Augustus 
himself claimed to have accomplished. 

But what are the argumeuts for the rival theory, for the 
view that ‘princeps’ is a complete title, with the meaning not 
of ‘Father of the Senate’, but of ‘First Citizen’? It has in 
its favour first of all the use of the term by Republican writers. 
Tnstances will be familiar to all in which ‘ princeps’ and ‘ princi- 
pes’ are applied to a citizen or to citizens holding at the time a 
foremost place in the state ; but it has not been sufficiently noticed 
that we find also instances in which there is a very close ap- 
proximation to the Augustan sense of the term—and an almost 
literal anticipation of the Augustan ‘ principatus.’ In other 
words it seems that before the time of Augustus men had 
already grasped the idea of placing at the head of the Re- 
publican system a constitutional primate—a first citizen— 
as the best means of securing administrative stability and 
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1 As to the claim of the senators to coordinate criminal jurisdiction of em- 
‘be duéruo with the emperor, see Dio, _peror and senate. In any wider sense, 
67.2. Momms. Staatsrecht, 1.ii.900, the term is certainly inapplicable to 
speaks of “der Dyarchie Angust” bat the Augustan system, 
apparently only with reference to the 
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order without relinquishing Republican freedom. No man 
could be more entirely devoted to the old constitution than 
Cicero, and yet Cicero himself seems to have contemplated 
with approval the addition to the existing system of a ‘prin- 
ceps,’ a8 necessitated by the anarchical confusion which pre- 
vailed. The De Republica was apparently written between 
the years 54 B.C._—51 B.C.’, a period during which the power- 
lessness of the old constitutional authorities to enforce order 
had become only too evident. Rumour in Rome suggested 
the appointment of Pompey as dictator*, and in 52 he was 
actually made sole consul. In significant connection with this 
state of affairs we find that Cicero introduced into his sketch 
of an ideal polity a novel figure, that of a single ‘moderator 
reipublicae*;” such, no doubt, as he hoped Pompey might 
have proved himself, but such, as by Cicero’s own reluctant 
confession, he signally failed in being*. An important link 
between this ‘moderator reipublicae’ and the Augustan ‘ prin- 
ceps’ is supplied by a passage in Augustine, de civ. Dei, v. 13, 
where he alludes to that part of Cicero’s De Republica, “ ubi 
loquitur de instituendo principe civitatis,” It is at least pos- 
sible that Augustine is here quoting the actual title of this 
part of the work, but even if he is not, clearly Cicero’s ‘mo- 
derator’ must have been sufficiently like a ‘ princeps’ as Augus- 
tine understood the term, to suggest the latter as its equivalent. 
That Cicero, however, may himself have used ‘princeps’ or 
‘princeps civitatis’ in this sense is rendered more probable 
by a passage in his letters, where the word is distinctly used 
to express the idea of constitutional primacy in a free state. 
Cicero, writing in 46 B.C., is contrasting Caesar's unconsti- 
tutional position as dictator, with what might have happened 
had his own advice been taken three years before, and the 
final rupture thus avoided. Caesar would never have put 


1 Teuffel, Gesch. d. Rim. Lit. 281, Ut enim gubernatori cursus secundus,... 
where the authorities are fully given. sic huic moderatori reipublicae beata 

2 Plut, Pomp. 54. cicium vita proposita est.” 

3 Ad Att. 8. 11, ‘“‘tenesne igitur * Ad Att. l. ce. “ hoc Gnaeus noster 
moderatorem illum reipublicae quo cum antea nunquam tam in hac causa 
referre velimus omnia? nam sic quin- minime cogitavit.” 

. i opinor, in libro loquitur Scipio: 
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himself out of court by crossing the Rubicon—he would not 
it is true have been the military despot he had since become— 
but he might have enjoyed the great position of first citizen, 
“esset hic quidem clarus in toga et princeps” (ad Fam. 6. 6). 
The idea of simple primacy, though without the distinctive 
element of constitutional rule, appears again ad Att. 8. 9 
(49 B.c.), where Caesar is said to wish for nothing better than 
“principe Pompeio sine metu vivere’,” and ad Fam. 9. 17 
(46 B.C.), where Caesar himself is spoken of as “ipsum prin- 
cipem.” Once more, if Suetonius may be trusted, Caesar 
actually used the term ‘ princeps civitatis’ of himself in 51 B.c., 
“difficilius se principem civitatis a primo ordine in secun- 
dum quam ex secundo in novissimum detrudi” (Suet. Jul. 
29). It may then be safely assumed that the notion of a 
First Citizen at the head of affairs, of a ‘princeps’ or ‘ princeps 
civitatis, was already familiar to the Roman public when 
Augustus set to work to reorganise the shattered fabric of 
the state. 

And it is easy to show how closely the ‘ principatus’ which 
he established corresponded with the ideas already connected 
with the term. By Imperial writers it is carefully distinguished 
from ‘dominatio,’ ‘regnum,’ and ‘dictatura’ as a constitutional 
authority’. It describes in particular the emperor’s relation 
to his fellow-citizens, as himself only the foremost among them, 
“dominus in servos, imperator in milites, princeps in cives®,” 
or as Pliny puts it‘, “obsequeris principi civis, legatus im- 
peratori.” Of Vespasian’s letters to the senate Tacitus re- 
marks’, “ceterum ut princeps loquebatur civilia de se et reipub- 
licae egregia.” Again, the title clearly carried with it the 
notion rather of general pre-eminence and supervision than 
of any specific official authority. With Strabo’s 9 mpocra- 
ola TS nYyepovias®, we may compare on this head the 

1 Cf. ad Fam. 1. 9, “cum autem 3 The obvious original of the pas- 
in republica Cn. Pompeius princeps sage in Dio, 57. 8. 
esset.”’ * Plin. Paneg. 9, cf. ib. 45, “‘scio 

2 Tac. Ann. i. 9, “‘non regno ta- ut sunt diversa natura dominatio et 
men neque dictatura sed principis principatus.” 
nomine constitutam rempublicam.” 5 Tao, Hist. iv. 38, 

Ovid, Fasti, 2. 142. ® Strabo, xvii. 8, 
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words of Tiberius himself’, “non aedilis aut praetoris aut 
consulis partes sustineo, majus quidem et excelsius a pmn- 
cipe postulatur.” 

With this view of the nature of the ‘principatus’ agrees 
also what we know of Augustus’ own aims in its establish- 
ment. The problem before him was that of reconciling with 
the old Republican system an executive authority capable of 
ensuring order. That the latter was needed the anarchy of 
twenty years sufficiently proved’, that the former could not 
be violated with safety had been shown by the fate of Julius 
His solution of the problem was, as I have said, much what 
we may imagine Cicero to have sketched by anticipation 
the De Republica. The old system was restored, “ restituta 
vis legibus, senatui majestas, antiqua reipublicae forma revo- 
cata®,” or as he says himself, “rempublicam ex mea potestate 
in Senatus Populique Romani arbitrium transtuli‘ ;” but to it 
was added a chief magistrate chosen by the people and sub- 
ject to the laws, but pre-eminent above all others in the state, 
“post id tempus praestiti omnibus dignitate’” To this high 
dignitary belonged special powers, and therefore special titles, 
he was imperator, consul, etc.; but to describe his general 
relation to the whole citizen body—as merely the first of 
themselves—no term was so suitable as that of ‘ princeps, 
recalling as it did what Pompey for a short time was, and 
what Julius might have been. Such was the system esta- 
blished by Augustus, “quis pace et principe uteremur®.” It 
was an attempt to reconcile the requirements of a vast empire 
and a distracted commonwealth with the cherished traditions 
of the Republic. By the side of the senate, at the head of the 
magistracy, was placed the ‘princeps,’ the elect of the people 
like his fellow-magistrates’, like them bound by the laws 


1 Tac, Ann. iii. 53. 6 Tac. Ann. iii. 28. 

* Tac. Ann. i. 9, “non aliud discor- . 7 Tac, Ann. i. 7, of Tiberius, “ut 
dantis patriae remedium quam ut ab vocatus electusque potius a republica 
und regeretur.” videretur.” Suet, Otho 7, “ gesturus 

3 Vell. ii. 89, communi omnium arbitrio.” Cf. Gaius, 

4 Mon. Ancyr, 6. 14, 15. i. 5, ‘‘cum ipse Imperator per legem 

> Mon. Ancyr. 6. 21, 22. imperium accipiat,” 
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unless specially exempted', and known to the Roman com-. 
munity not by the inappropriate title of ‘Father of the Senate,’ 
but as the First Citizen of the State. It was a solution of the 
great difficulty which besets a popular government, which more 
recent Republics have in principle adopted. The Presidents 
of the United States* and of the French Republic so far hold 
the position which Augustus claimed for himself. That the 
Augustan principate remained for a short time only true to 
its original theory was a result due to the same causes 
which led to the absorption of the Republic of Rome in the 
Roman Enpire. 


H. F. PELHAM. 


1 For the case of Vespasian, see 2 See De Tocqueville, Democracy 
Mommas. Staats. nu. ii. 711, note 2. in America, i. 128. 


CATULLUS’ 68TH POEM. 


THo’ I would gladly discuss here a number of passages in 
Catullus, yet ‘spatiis exclusus iniquis’ I hasten, as in duty 
bound, to make a retractation and to do justice to Mr Ellis in a 
case where he was right and I was wrong. In my book on 
Catullus I have given a copious exposition of both parts of 
the long and difficult 68th poem, an exposition to which [ still 
adhere in all its essential features. There are however two 
obscure, perhaps designedly obscure, passages, closely connected 
with one another, of parts of which I now perceive that I have 
missed the true meaning. These passages are 66—69 


Tale fuit nobis Allius auxilium. 
is clausum lato patefecit limite campum, 
isque domum nobis, isque dedit dominam, 
ad quam communes exerceremus amores : 
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Sitis felices et tu simul et tua vita, 
et domus in qua nos lusimus, et domina; 

et qui principio nobis terram dedit aufert, 
@ quo sunt primo m? omnia nata bona; 

et longe ante omnes, mihi quae me carior ipso est, 
lux mea, qua viva vivere dulce mihi est. 


The first passage I give exactly as it is in the Mss. and I now 
think that not a letter is to be changed: ‘ Allius threw open a 
fenced field and made a broad way through it; he gave to me 
a house, he gave to me the lady of that house, in whose mansion 
he and I might both indulge in common each his own love’. 
Allius therefore rendered Catullus the same essential service of 
which I spoke so fully; but not in the way spoken of. It was 
not his own house to which he brought Catullus and Lesbia, 
but the house of a lady his friend, who allowed him and Catul- 
lus each to meet bis mistress there. Ellis is therefore right in 
his explanation of ‘Ad quam’ and ‘dominam’. But why does 
he give so strange an interpretation to v. 67, which I have fully 
illustrated in my Elucidations? ‘Ad quam (domum)’ in fact 
could hardly have any other meaning than ‘beside which’, as 
Plaut. truc. 11 2 26 quid ad nostras negoti, mulier, est aedis tibi. 
I could increase the number of examples from Plautus, in 
Draeger quoted by Ellis, of ad aliquem =apud: a good one for 
our present purpose is Asin. 825 Cum suo sibi gnato unam ad 
amicam de die Potare. And what is more to the point for 
Catullus, Cicero has ‘fuit ad me’, ‘in Cumano ad te’. Perhaps 
Livy vil 7 4 neque segnius ad hostes bellum apparatur, is also 
to the purpose. What led me to think Catullus might use 
‘domina’ for ‘amica’ was his very marked employment of 
‘erae’ for Lesbia in v. 136. But Tibullus seems to be the first 
who thus abuses the noble ‘domina’, and Propertius and others 
probably follow him. Horace keeps strictly to its older mean- 
ings, manifestly so in most of his instances, but really just as 
much in od. 1118 19; 12 13; epist. 1 2 25. 

I now come to the other passage which I have printed as it 
is in the Mss., only adding the nos and mi in Italics, tho’ 157 is 
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Of course corrupt. ‘A blessing on you one and all, on you and 
her who is your life’—his mistress of course, not his wife as I 
Once explained it—‘ and the house in which you and I toyed ’— 
Teferring back to v. 69—‘and the lady of that house, and on 
him who in the beginning gave to you and me’—I am disposed 
how to think ‘terram’ genuine—‘firm ground’, tossed about 
before as we had been on the sea of uncertainty, unable to meet 
our mistresses. miotov yn, atmicroy Oadacca, says Thales. 
Comp. too for instance Plaut. most. 737 (Tr.) Set, Simo, ita 
hunc ventus navem nostram deseruit...(Si.) Quaene subducta 
erat tuto in terram ?; id. mercat. 195 Nequiquam mare subter- 
fugi...Equidem me iam censebam esse in terra atque in tuto 
loco: Verum video me iterum ad saxa ferri saevis fluctibus ; 
rudens 824 Non hercle quo hinc nunc gentium aufugiam scio: 
Ita nunc mi utrumque saevit et terra et mare; Cic. pro Murena 
4 quo tandem me esse animo oportet, prope lam ex magna 
iactatione terram videntem, in hunc cui video maximas reipub- 
licae tempestates esse subeundas? Virgil's ‘In manibus terrae’ 
and the similar passage in Eur. Heracl. 427 are also perhaps in 
point. I freely confess that Catullus’ use of the metaphor 
would be bolder than any of the above, tho’ he aims here at 
nervous brevity’. If it be judged inadmissible, then I would 
not give up my ‘te et eram dedit’ for any of the other editors’ 
corrections. For the manifestly corrupt ‘ aufert’ it is probable 
enough that a proper name such as ‘ Anser’, or my ‘ Afer’ is to 
be read. It is possible too that Catullus may have chosen to 
conceal the name, as he has concealed that of the ‘domina’; in 
which case I would suggest ‘auctor, A quo etc.’; the ‘quo’ being 
then neuter : ‘the first author of that blessing from which all my 
happiness first flowed’. In any case the ‘qui principio’ was he 
who first brought Allius and through him Catullus into commu- 
nication with the ‘domina’’. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


1 In the mercator, quoted above, * I have just read Mr Palmer ‘on 
‘atque in tuto loco’ defines and ex- Ellis’ Catullus’ in the Hermathena, 
plains ‘in terra’; and‘tutum locum’ no. wi. I have neither space nor 
is precisely what ‘terram’in Catullus time to shew how highly I value 
ought to mean. much of his criticism ; tho’ I hope to 
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find another occasion to point out 
both what I admire and what I dis- 
agree with in his remarks. His criti- 
cism however of our 68th poem I am 
quite unable to accept, both its details 
and the theory that the Allius of the 
second part is a pseudonyme for the 
Manlius of the first; tho’ I remem- 
ber that a year or two ago Professor 
Nettleship casually suggested the same 
to me. But Mr Palmer’s arguments 
appear to me totally inadequate to 
meet the far stronger arguments on 
the other side. But here I must touch 
only on what is personal to myself. 
With reference to my remark that it 
was ‘bold to assert that any one in 
Catullus’ days could have borne two 
gentile names’, Mr Palmer (p. 348) 
observes: ‘Mr Ellis never asserted 
this, and I do not think he ever enter- 
tained such an idea’. This has indeed 
taken me by surprise. We have, first, 
this negative proof to the contrary, 
that Mr Ellis never hints throughout 
his commentary that Allius is a pseu- 
donyme for Mallius; next his express 
words, cited too by Mr Palmer, ‘that 
the Mallius of the first part is the 
Mallius and Allius of the second’; 
thirdly the fact that in v. 66 (68) all 
his texts give us ‘Tale fuit nobis 
Mallius auxilium’; just the very verse 
which introduces the most compromis- 
ing lines in the poem, Again (p. 849) 
Mr Palmer’s explanation of ‘ tua vita’ 
seems to me not to be Latin, or, if 
Latin, the direst prose. I am certain 
the words mean ‘ your darling’. Every 
Roman must have made daily use of 
this ‘vita’ in a hundred ways; tho’ 
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we can only expect to meet with it 
ip certain written styles. We find 
the vocative ‘mea vita’ three times 
in Plautus, not in Terence; twice in 
Cicero in two impassioned letters to 
Terentia ; in Catullus, Propertius and 
Ovid, not in Tibullus—perhaps too in 
other places unknown to me. Twice 
Propertius, rather strikingly, has the 
voc. ‘vita’ without ‘mea’; twice too 
Ovid, probably after him, in amor. m 
8 11 Hunc potes amplecti formosis, 
vita, lacertis? Huius in amplexu, vita, 
iacere potes? once Apul. apol. 9 ealva, 
Charine, Pars in amore meo, vita, tibi 
remanet. We find the word so used 
more than once, not in the vocative; 
Plaut. asin. 614 certe enim tu mihi 
vita es; Stich. 372 tuum virum et 
vitam meam; Ter. ad. 330 nostrnumne 
Aeschinum ? Nostram omnium vitam? 
CatulJlus here, and 104 1 Credis me 
potuisse meae maledicere vitae? What 
difference is there here? From the 
nature of the case ‘mea’ is likely to 
be more common than ‘tua’; buat, 
just as Catullus addresses Allius, 80 
surely Calvus could have said to 
Catullus ‘potesme tuae maledicere 
vitae?’; or the woman addressed in 
the Stichus could have answered ‘ me- 
um virum et vitam tuam’; as Terence 
says ‘nostram omnium vitam’. Quin- 
tus or Atticus must have said to 
Cicero ‘tua vita Terentia’, ‘ Tulliola 
tua vita’ as often as Cicero said to 
them ‘mea vita Terentia, ect.’ Mr 
Palmer’s conjecture ‘dominae’ ‘our 
ladies (your Aurunculeia, my Lesbia)’ 
gives me a qualm. 


po 
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